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TURMOIL ROUSED 
BY PREMIERE OF 
NEW VARESE WORK 


Quaker City Subscribers Give 
Both Hoots and Cheers at 
First Hearing of “Amer- 
iques,’ Presented by Sto- 
kowski in Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s Home Series — 
Percussion Instruments 
Lavishly Employed in Com- 
position Which Seeks to 
Portray Chaotic Reactions 
of Foreigner to American 
Scenes 


HILADELPHIA, April 11.—Cat- 
Pans and hisses, which were even- 
tually drowned by handclapping and 
a few mild cheers, greeted the first 
performance anywhere of Edgar 
Varése’s “Ameriques” at the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
on April 9 and 10. The Academy of 
Music witnessed an unusual demon- 
stration from the usually staid au- 
diences at these programs. The ap- 
plause ultimately triumphed, probably 
in honor of Mr. Stokowski’s pioneering 
enterprise and possibly of his temerity 
in sponsoring the début of a work 
which seemed the ultimate of musical 
cubism. 

At the evening concert he brought 
Mr. Varése forward to share in the re- 
ception. Doubtless both composer and 
conductor had to smile when some daring 
gallery gods responded with sounds for 
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BEETHOVEN SERIES 
PLANNED IN BOSTON 


Koussevitzky to Give Mass and Nine 








Symphonies 


Boston, April 10.—The Boston Sym- 
phony, in addition to its four series of 
concerts in Symphony Hall next season, 
will give a special series of performances 
of Beethoven’s works. This festival 
will be given in the spring, and will 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of the composer’s death, March 26, 1827. 

This gala series of Beethoven per- 
formances will exceed in scale any 
Beethoven celebration of the past in 
Boston. Serge Koussevitzky will direct 
the Boston Symphony in all nine of the 
master’s symphonies. 

An event of the festival 
performance of the “Missa Solemnis,” 
in D Minor, assisted by the Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety. This project is of long duration, 
although only now announced. 

Dr. Archibald T. Davison, conductor 
of the Harvard and Radcliffe choruses, 
agreed last autumn before departing for 
his sabbatical year in Europe to col- 
laborate with Mr. Koussevitzky in the 
performance of the Mass. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky has already begun to train the 
choruses in this score. 

The Mass was last given in Boston 
by this orchestra at the dedication of 
Symphony Hall on Oct. 15. 1900, Wilhelm 
Gericke conducting. W. J. PARKER. 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 


Noted Hungarian Violinist, Who Recently Concluded His First American Tour with Much 


Success. 


Mr. Szigeti Will Return in the Early Autpmn to Fulfill Engagements in 


Recital and with Leading Orchestras. (See Page 33) 





North Carolina Clubs Sponsor Contests 


DUDE EAUELE EEDA TEE 


URLINGTON, N. C., April 10.—The 

tenth annual convention of the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs 
closed here the evening of April 8 with 
a concert at Elon College, which was one 
of the features of the three days’ conven- 
tion. 

The Federation for the next year will 
carry out fully the recommendations of 
the National Board in regard to Junior 
Contests. Mrs. Robert I. Woodside, 
president of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion, has offered two prizes for Junior 
Contests. The first of these prizes will be 
for an original composition by a junior 
and the second will be for the best rendi- 
tion before the 1927 convention by a 
junior. Mrs. H. O. Steele of Statesville 
has also offered a prize for the district 
in the State that is instrumental in or- 
ganizing the most new clubs. There will 
be a prize for the individual club that is 
instrumental in organizing the most new 
clubs during the next year. 

The business session brought the elec- 
tion of officers, which was virtually a re- 
election, as follows: Mrs. William A. 
Harper, Elon College, president; Mrs. J. 
Norman Wills of Greensboro, honorary 
State president; Mrs. H. C. Steele of 
Statesville, first vice-president; Mrs. J. 
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C. Murphy of Wilmington, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Vance Weill of Golds- 
boro, third vice-president; Mrs. Henry 
Ware of Greensboro, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. C. Shipman of High Point, 
recording secretary; Mrs. William Wal- 
lace of Statesville, treasurer. 

High Point, N. C., was chosen as the 
next meeting place of the convention. 

The annual meeting of the Federation 
opened Tuesday, when the State Board 
held its session and luncheon at the home 
of Mrs. Harper, State president, on Elon 
College campus. 

The Kiwanians of Burlington gave a 
banauet in honor of the Federation on 
Wednesday at 1 o’clock. The hostess 
clubs gave a banquet in honor of Junior 
Day on Thursday at 1 o’clock. Mrs. W. 
E. White of Graham and Mrs. Thomas F. 
Opie of Burlington gave delightful teas 
in their homes at 5 o’clock on Wednesday 
and Thursday respectively. There was 
also a past presidents’ banquet in the 
private dining room of the Alamance 
Hotel on Thursday evening at 6 o’clock, 
attended by twenty-four presidents, past 
and present. The Rotarians of Burling- 
ton furnished flowers in abundance for 
all the banquets and for the convention 
church. The Chamber of Commerce gave 
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1927 NORTH SHORE 


PRIZE FOR CHORAL 
WORK ANNOUNCED 


Evanston Festival -Associa- 
tion, on Eve of Annual 
$1,000 Orchestral Prize 
Award, Issues Details of 
New Contest for American 
Composer— Works Listed 
for This Year’s Concerts In- 
clude Cantatas by Hadley 
and English—Frederick 
Stock to Lead Chicago Sym- 
phony, and Chorus of 600 to 
Be Heard 


C'North s April 10.—The Chicago 





North Shore Festival Association 
will next year make a departure from 
its custom by awarding a prize in 
composition in the choral field, J. H. 
Hilton, business manager, announces. 
Next season a prize of $500 for an 
American cantata for children’s voices 
with full orchestral accompaniment 
will be given. If the work adjudged 
best is provided only with a piano accom- 
paniment, the stipend awarded will be 
$300. 

American choral works will play an 
important part this spring in_ the 
eighteenth Chicago North Shore Festival, 
to be held in the Gymnasium at North- 
western University, Evanston, May 24 to 
June 1. The $1,000 prize competition for 
an orchestral work by a native composer 
will be held for the fifth year as a 
feature of the festival, and the winning 
work will be played at the final concert. 
Noted soloists have been engaged to 


[Continued on page 25] 


TO BUILD SCHOOL IN 
VIOLINIST’S MEMORY 


Rochester to Name Music Edifice for 
Wa 


RocHESTER, Apri! 10.—In memory of 
David Hochstein, American violinist, who 
died in the World War, a school building 
and concert hall, to cost about $100,000, 
will be erected by the David Hochstein 
Memorial Music School in O’Brien Street 
near Joseph Avenue. The site has al- 
ready been acquired. Plans for the 
building, prepared by Arnold and Stern, 
architects, provide for  class-rooms, 
practice rooms, studios and offices, and 
for a concert hall in which public musi- 
cal activities of the school can be con- 
ducted. 

The work of the school has made quiet 
progress since its founding. Now, with 
the aid of interested benefactors, the 
modest bginning on the site of David 
Hochstein’s own home is expected to 
have long desired and much _ needed 
equipment in the erection of what shall 











Hero 


be known as the David Hochstein 
Memorial Music School Building and 
Playground. Foundation of the play- 


ground for children in the district where 
he was brought up was a plan which 
David Hochstein had intended to carry 
out after the war. 

The faculty of the Hochstein School, 
recruited mainly from the Eastman 
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FEDERATION ISSUES CONTEST PROVISIONS 





Works for Choral Prize Must 
Be Submitted Before 
Aug. 1 


Further regulations governing its 
tenth prize competitions for American 
composers have been issued by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. The 
announcement contains an important 
provision concerning the contest for a 
three-part chorus for women’s voices. 
Whereas the works in other divisions 
must be submitted before Oct. 1 next, 
this chorus must be sent to the com- 
mittee before Aug. 1, so that the prize- 
winning work may be published before 
the opening of next season. 

The announcement is as follows: 

“The National Federation of Music 
Clubs announces the Tenth Prize Compe- 
tition for American Composers and is 
gratified that the last competition reg- 
istered the largest number of manu- 
scripts yet received. It should be under- 
stood by composers that it is the aim of 
this department to award prizes only 
to those compositions which will be 


MRS. COOLIDGE PLANS 
EUROPEAN FESTIVAL 


Seven Concerts in May to Be 
Given in Cities 
Abroad 


Seven concerts of modern music will be 
sponsored in European cities by Mrs. F. 
S. Coolidge in May. This series will 
enlist noted artists and organizations, 
among them Anne Thursfield, English 


soprano; Alfredo Casella, composer and 
pianist; Hans Kindler, conductor and 
’cellist; Louis Fleury, French flutist; the 
Brussels Pro Arte Quartet and the 
Venetian Quartet. 

The works to be given include Loeffler’s 
“Canticle of the Sun,” Malipiero’s 
“Ricerari,’ for eleven instruments; Piz- 
zetti’s song cycle with quartet; Ravel’s 
“Chansons Madecasses,” for voice, ’cello, 
flute and piano; and Alfano’s Sonata for 
piano and ’cello. 

The dates and programs to be given 
are as follows: May 8-9 in Rome, works 
by Ravel, Pizzetti, Alfano, Jacobi Jarecki 
and D. S. Smith; May 11 in Venice, 
works by G. Migot, Pizetti, Malipiero; 
May 15 in Milan, works by Loeffler, 
Goossens and Pizzetti; May 21-22 in 
Brussels, works by D. S. Smith, Ravel, 
Bloch, Weiner, Migot, Goossens and 
Malipiero; May 29, Oxford, works by 
Loeffier, Alfano and Pizzetti. 











Schelling Entertains Members of Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra 


Ernest Schelling, conductor of the 
children’s concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, entertained members of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra on April 5. 
Dinner was served in the Beethoven As- 
sociation, West Forty-fourth Street, 
after which Mr. Schelling was host to 
his hundred and three guests in the 
Palace Theater. 


Roxbury ’Cellist Marries 


Boston, April 10.—Louisa Knowlton, 
‘cellist, was married to Edward S. Miller 
of Philadelphia, at the residence of her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Charles D. Knowl- 
ton, Roxbury, on April 2. Rev. Miles 
Hanson of the First Church, Roxbury, 
was the officiating clergyman. 29 





Four Leaders Booked for 


Stadium Season 


°4 OUR conductors have been en- 

: gaged for the summer sym- 
phonic concerts at the New York 
Stadium, opening July 7 and last- 
ing eight weeks. They are Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten, Frederick 
Stock, Nikolai Sokoloff and Henry 
Hadley. This will be Mr. Stock’s 
first appearance at the Stadium. 
Mr. Hadley wiil return after sev- 
eral seasons. 





worthy additions to American music 
literature. 

“Judges of national reputation will be 
chosen. 

“The Federation will instruct the 
judges to reject any composition that 
does not meet these requirements, and 
prizes will be awarded or withheld ac- 
cording to the unanimous vote of the 
judges in each class. In case of dis- 
agreement the chairman reserves the 
right to appoint. an additional judge, 
whose decision will be final. 

“The compositions awarded prizes will 
be performed at the Fifteenth Biennial 
Festival in Chicago, Ill., April, 1927. 

“The competition is open to all Ameri- 
can citizens. 

“All manuscripts shall be sent to the 
chairman unsigned and with a private 
mark. A sealed envelope shall accom- 
pany each manuscript, containing the 
private mark used, with the number of 
the class in which it is entered, the name 
and birthplace of the sender, date of 
citizenship (if not American birth), 
present address in full, and stamps or 
money to cover the expense of return- 
ing manuscript. 

“All manuscripts must be clearly 
written in ink. No composition which 
has been previously published or pub- 
licly performed shall be submitted. 

“All compositions entered shall have 
English titles and vocal numbers must 
have English text. 

“All compositions must be submitted 
before Oct. 1, 1926, excepting Class III. 

“Prize winners of the National Fed- 
eration of Musie Clubs cannot enter two 
successive competitions in the same class. 

“Punctilious care will be taken to 
safeguard manuscripts in every possible 
way, but the Federation cannot be held 
responsible in case of loss. Each con- 
testant should retain a duplicate copy 
of manuscript. 

“The winners of prizes should make 
every effort to be present at the premier 
performance of their compositions and 
personally receive the prize at the con- 
vention.” 

The list of prizes is as follows: 

Class I—A symphony or symphonic 
poem, $1,000. 

Class II—The Carolyn Beebe New 
York Chamber Music Society prize, 
$1,000. The instrumentation is as fol- 





Albert Huybrechts Wins 
Mrs. Coolidge Prize 


ASHINGTON, April 10—The 

music division of the Library 
of Congress announces that the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Prize 
of $1,000, in the competition which 
closed on April 1, ‘has_ been 
awarded to a sonata for violin and 
piano by Albert Huybrechts of 
Brussels. This is the first time 
that this prize (formerly the 
Berkshire Prize) is being given 
by the Library of Congress, divi- 
sion of music, under the provisions 
of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation. The jury consisted 
of Olga Samaroff, Albert Spalding, 
Frank Bridge, Howard Hanson, 
and Carl Engel (ex-officio). The 
prize work will receive its first 
public performance next October 
at the Iestival of Chamber Music 
in the Library of Congress. 
Works submitted in the competi- 
tion numbered 108. 











even 


lows: piano, violin I, violin II, viola, 
’cello, double bass, clarinet, flute, oboe, 
bassoon, and _ French horn. Per- 
formance of work not to exceed fifteen 
to twenty minutes. The successful M.S. 
is to be published by the ©. C. Birchard 
Company, Boston and New York. 

Class III—A three-part chorus for 
women’s voices, $500. This chorus 
which should be of medium difficulty and 
moderate length, must be submitted by 
Aug. 1 to insure publication prior to 
the opening of the 1926-27 music club 
season, as the winning work will be 
sung by a chorus drawn from the music 
clubs of the entire country. 

Class IV—tTrio for violin, ’cello and 
piano, $200. 

Class V—’Cello solo, $100. 

Class VI—Song, $100. The composer 
must be a woman and a member of the 
N. F. M. C. 

Class VIJ—Harp Solo, $100. 

On account of the absence of Ger- 
trude Ross in Europe, all inquiries con- 
cerning this department should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Charles Cooper, acting 
chairman of American Composers, care 
of Charles Cooper, Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore. 





“Gethsemane Placed on Stock's H. oly Week List 


Ge LLL AL LLL LLL 


HICAGO, April 10.—Frederick Stock 


devoted the program for the Chicago 
Symphony’s subscription concerts of 
April 2 and 3 to his annual observance 
of Holy Week. There was no soloist. 
The list read as follows: 


Prelude to “Paraifal”...c.scsoes Wagner 
Arioso 
(Arranged by Frederick Stock) 
(Played in memory of Henry L. 
Frank, a benefactor of the 
Orchestral Association) 

Symphony in C Minor, 
Daniel Gregory Mason 
Contemplative Poem, ‘“‘“Gethsemane,” 
De Sabata 
(First Performance in Chicago) 


Theme and Variations, from D Minor 
oe) ee rer Schubert 
(Played in memory of Franz 
Kneisel ) 
Transformation Scene and Glorifica- 


BeGee EO “PUNGIE 6 4s cas ect Wagner 


The novelty, “Gethsemane,” was of 
fine orchestral texture, interesting in 
mood and clear in outline. The develop- 
ment of the composer’s ideas seemed 
persuasive, but he did not distinguish 
himself as having notable originality. 
The Bach Arioso was Mr. Stock’s ar- 





TTI 


rangement of the chorale, “O Mensch, 
Bewein’ dein’ Siinde Gross,” familiar to 
the orchestra’s patrons as an interpo- 
lated movement in the third of the Bran- 
denburg concertos. The Schubert mu- 
sic received a beautiful performance by 
the entire string force, with the penulti- 
mate variation left in its original form 


and played by Jacques Gordon, Otto 
Roehborn, Franz Esser and Carl 
Brueckner. 

Mr. Mason’s Symphony was _intro- 


duced here last season. It has been re- 
ceived with decided differences of opin- 
ion. The composer was present at the 
concerts, having come to Chicago to lec- 
ture before the local Guild of Musicians 
on April 1. He was cordially received 
when Mr. Stock led him before the audi- 
ences which heard his thoughtful, ad- 
mirably written, but not altogether con- 
vincing work. 

The “Parsifal’ music, like the rest of 
the program, found the orchestra in the 
finest condition it has enjoyed this sea- 
son. 

Richard Wagner, Russel Hendrickson 


PITTSBURGH ACTIVE 
FOR ITS ORCHESTRA 





Daily Rehearsals Held in 
Preparation for May 
Performance 
By Wm..E. Benswanger 
PITTSBURGH, April 10.—The Pitts- 


burgh Symphony Society is rehearsing 
daily for the program to be given in 
Syria Mosque on May 2. Elias Breeskin 
is conducting the rehearsals, and the 
members are enthusiastic in their ef- 
forts to create a symphony orchestra for 
this city. Benno Rosenheimer is man- 
ager. The president of the Society is 
kdward Specter. 

Edith Taylor Thomson presented Isa 
Kremer, balladist, in Carnegie Music 
Hall on April 5. This delightful singer 
and pantomimist in her third recital here 
renewed previous impressions, and 
added to her large following. 

Ferdinand Fillion presented Edythe 
Palmer, young violinist, in recital in 
Carnegie Music Hall on April 7. She 
was cordially welcomed. Andre Benoist 
accompanied. 

Ruth MacGowan Craig, pianist; Melvin 
Hemphill, baritone, and Earl B. Collins 
gave a recital in the P. M. I. Auditorium 
on April 6. 

Pupils of John Lawrence Rodrigues 
appeared in recital on April 6. 

Under the patronage of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, the McDowell Music Club 
Juniors, sixteen young girls, gave a re- 
cital in the Rittenhouse on April 2. Their 
counsellor is Eva Frosh Lehman. Those 
taking part were Madaline Rosenbaum, 
Madeline Solomon, Rosalie Robin, Lu- 
cille Jacobs, Louise Lehman, Doris 
Engelmann, Madeline Coffman, Isabelle 
Wechsler, Jean Half, Ruth Loeb and 
Maxine Cuden. 


LONDON HAILS WHITEMAN 








Capacity Audience Applauds Début of 
Orchestra—British Tour Follows 


Paul Whiteman and his orchestra made 
their London début in Albert Hall before 
a capacity audience of 8000 people on 
April 11, according to disptaches re- 
ceived in New York. One of the par- 
ticularly successful numbers on the pro- 
gram was the “Rhapsody in Blue.” 

Mr. Whiteman will leave this week 
for a two weeks’ concert tour of the 
British Isles, after which he will return 
to London for an eight weeks’ theatrical 
engagement. During the latter part of 
June, the Whiteman band will go tu 
Holland for three concerts, and later to 
Berlin, where three concerts’ will be 
given. All of these European engage- 
ments are under the direction of F. C. 
Coppicus of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 

Although Mr. Whiteman will be oc- 
cupied next season with a theatrical en- 
gagement most of the time in New 
York, Mr. Coppicus will present him in 
a limited number of concerts in New 
York, at which several novelties, some 
of which are now being written, will 
be presented. 





and Theodore Ratzer, members of the 
orchestra, played Popper’s Requiem for 
three ’cellos at the popular concert given 
by the Chicago Symphony on April 8. 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” and other 
music received limpid exposition by 
players in excellent trim, under the ac- 
complished leadership of Mr. Stock. 
EUGENE STINSON. 





Musicians Sail for Holidays in European 
Centers 

Among the musicians sailing last 
week for European duties and European 
vacations was Tito Schipa, tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company on the 
way to open a six weeks’ opera season 
in his home town, Lecce, Italy. With 
him were Mrs. Schipa and their daugh- 
ter Elena. They were passengers April 
7 on the Mauretania. Myra Mortimer, 
contralto and her accompanist, Coenraad 
V. Bos, sailed April 10, on the Belgen- 
land. Roberto Moranzoni, conductor of 
the Chicago Opera, was also on the Belg- 
enland. Frank Waller, who conducted 
the series of summer symphony concerts 
last year in Cincinnati, left for Paris, 
to appear as guest conductor with the 
Lamoreux Orchestra, April 10, on the 
Leviathan. Ernest Schelling, pianist, 


sailed with Mrs. Schelling, April 10, on 
Paris, as did also Eva Gauthier, 


the 


Canadian soprano. Another musician 
on the Paris was Uda Waldrop, mu- 
nicipal organist of San Francisco. 





San Diego Organist Engaged for Sesqui- 
Centennial 


SAN DiEGO, CAL., April 10.—Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, official organist at Balboa 
Park, has accepted an engagement to 
give a series of recitals at the Phila- 
delphia Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 
His concerts will be given early in No- 
vember. We 2. RK 


Leo Cherniavsky Married in West 


According to telegraphic advices re- 
ceived from the West, Leo Cherniavsky, 
violinist, and member of the Cherniav- 
sky Trio, was married on April 14 to 
Gertrude Ewing of Vancouver, D. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cherniavsky will arrive 
in New York on April 23, and expect 
to sail for abroad soon after. 


TEL 


Bills for Rochester Opera Series 
Announced 


OCHESTER, April 10.—Pro- 

grams for the third annual 
series by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, which will again include 
Rochester in its spring tour, ap- 
pearing in the Eastman Theater 
on May 6 and 7, have been an- 
nounced. Marion Talley will sing 
on the opening night in “Rigo- 
letto,”” with Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
as the Duke and Giuseppe De Luca 
as Rigoletto. For “Tosca,” on the 
second day, the principal singers 
will be Florence Easton, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Antonio Scotti and 
José Mardones. 
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Modern Orchestra Becomes Svelte as Fashions Change 


HUCGAOUEAEDAEADONOTADALSOOGOOOUAVEVEUEADOEULA EAA EAATOEA SAAR AAA 


of his neighbors for a 
duo on two home-made 
gourds, there was begun 
a great cycle of devel- 
opment, in which the orchestra of to- 
day was slowly shaped, enlarged and 
latterly made small again. The or- 
chestra may be considered to have 
arisen with ingenious thumpings 
which the delighted cave-dwelling an- 
cestors of the modern virtuoso pro- 
duced, in unison or varied beat- 
schemes, to the dismay of his neigh- 
bor and the admiration of his wife. 
But these produced little echo in the 
primeval jungles of the Paleozoic Age. 
Certainly there were no symphony 
subscribers, program notes, nor even 
—we fancy—that indispensable ad- 
junct, a board of directors! 

The orchestra really came into its own 
when the three common families of in- 
struments—strings, wind and _ percus- 
sion—had been invented and combined. 
This happened before written history 
began. In the later Egypt there were 
a form of flute, harp and drum, so that 
it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Pharoahs, as did the lords of Nineveh 
and the Hebrew kings, had their palace 
orchestras. 

The Greeks, with their religious 
solemnities and fondness for  sugar- 
coated lectures in the form of drama, 
employed a recognizable ensemble. When 
the woes of Antigone and Prometheus 
were recited in sing-song musical pitches 
by their actors in stilt-like shoes, the 
Musicians’ Union of old Athens sent 
round a half-dozen men to supply the 
accompaniments. 

The “orchestra,” or “dancing-place,” 
was a special inclosure before the place 
reserved for the chorus in front of the 
stage. And here flutists, players of the 
lyre and a form of drummers usually 
were stationed. They played in unison, 
as it was before the days of complicated 
harmony. The modes which were pre- 
scribed, however, had enough complexity 
to make up for this fact. 

Probably—if some magic could recall 
for us a breath of this ancient music 
from the birth of the world’s intellectual 
age—it would sound like the Oriental 
music of today. Certainly it would lack 
the melodic outline to which we are ac- 
customed, and it would certainly tire us 
more effectually than even the produc- 
tions of some modern tone-splitters. 


The Ensemble Grows 


The Imperial age of Rome did_not add 
appreciably to the growth of the or- 
chestra to its modern proportions. The 
musicians of this nation were in many 
cases imported from Greece and the 
Orient. Indeed, the Romans—though 
their poets recited their verses to the 
lyre—cared so little for music, except 
as a diversion, that the place for the 
orchestra was at one period abolished 
in their theaters. 

Nevertheless, the later Graeco-Roman 
period saw the development of the 
pantomime to a high estate, with choral 
and dance interludes which required the 
assistance of players. These entertain- 
ments extended into the dying period 
of antiquity, when the savagery and 
silence of the North closed in over the 
ruins of a splendid civilization. 

After the curtain lifts again on the 
Middle Ages, the old instruments had 
been transformed, in passing down 
through three centuries. New forms of 
music-making were in fashion. The 
stringed instruments, such as the lute 
and viol, came to have the leadership 
which they enjoy today. The flite a bec 
was popular, and there were many kinds 
of cornets and drums, as well as the 
strange forerunner of the hurdy-gurdy 
—the “vielle’—played by the minstrels 
of the medieval period at fétes and 
courts. 

The connection of the orchestra with 
the stage has always been very close— 
a fact that devotees of “pure” music 
would do well to ponder The miracle 
plays of the churches utilized several 
forms of accompaniment in instances. 
A form of comic opera was known in 
the Twelfth Century. The first record 
of a real modern European orchestra 
which has survived is of the Sixteenth 
Century. An oratorio, “The Drama of 
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VARYING STATURES OF THE ORCHESTRA YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Dick Spencer Depicts the Amazing Growth in Size of the Modern Symphony from Its Beginnings as a Chamber Ensemble in the 


Eighteenth Century. 


to the Intimate Stature of Its Yesterday. 


an Artistic Cult 


the Soul and the Body,” with music by 
Cavalieri, was given with orchestra at 
Rome in 1600. 

Before this, more or less haphazard 
combinations of instruments had been 
used in the ceremonies of the French 
court, but the instruments in almost all 
instances were played in choirs sepa- 
rately, or in brief combination. In the 
days of Lully, the “King’s Violins” were 
still a remnant of the earlier bodies 
of strings in fashion, which played 
usually in unison 


Early Italian Orchestras 


In what is believed to have been the 
first Italian opera—Peri’s “Euridice,” 
given in Florence in 1600—the orches- 
tra was made up of a harpsichord, a 
large guitar, a viol da gamba and a 
large lute This ensemble anticipated 
Wagner’s “hidden orchestra” at Bay- 
reuth, in being stationed out of sight. 
Under Monteverdi and others the num- 
ber of musicians was considerably in- 
creased. Instruments were used in pairs. 

The scoring was as late as Bach’s day 
pretty rudimentary, with a _ simple 
figured bass as accompaniment, in some 
instances the players being left to im- 
provise their own parts! The harpsi- 
chord was almost generally used for a 
sort of accompaniment with the melodic 
parts sometimes given to the viol family 
alone, or with the wind. 

As a result of the many voices of poly- 
phonic music, the elaborate divisions of 
the orchestra arose, as in the “concerto 
grosso.” In many cases two orchestras 
of a few instruments each were used— 
a feature which is being revived today 
by some exploring minds. 


Huge Ensemble Makes Its Bow 


The revolution and final crystallizing 
of the orchestra, as we know it today, 
took place when music began to have a 
leading melodic voice. There was, on 
the whole, only a slow development be- 
tween Bach and Mozart. Thus the 
latter composer scored his “Jupiter” 
Symphony for two violins, viola. bass 
flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, 
two trumpets and kettle drums. Beethov- 
en added two clarinets to this orchestra, 
though in modern performances the 


He Gives a Glimpse Into the Hypothetical Future, When, as Present Tendencies Indicate, It May Relapse 


Post-War Penury in European Capitals Threatens to Doom the Large Assemblage of 
Players, Causing the Canny Composer to Score for an Economic Handful of Musicians; and the New Economy Develops Into 


numbers of individual instruments are 
usually increased. 

The supremacy of the strings re- 
mained the rule for several centuries. 
Thus, it is often said that the nucleus 
of the orchestra was the string quartet, 
or small string band, with the wind as 
an added feature. But first the wind 
was enlarged, and more recently the per- 
cussion. 

The steady growth in size of the or- 
chestra may be explained in a number 
of ways. In the first place, the acous- 
tical side of the art demanded more 
volume as halls grew in size, and the 
public auditorium took the place of the 
court salon of former days. 

Again, the greater intensity of ex- 
pression cultivated by the Romantic 
composers called for variety in orches- 
tration and larger nuclei of instruments. 
The course of inventive evolution pro- 
duced new instruments and these were 
absorbed in some cases—as the saxo- 
phone—by the orchestra. 

Finally, the economic factor—the cost 
element—was overcome in the growing 
independence and support enjoyed by 
music, so that more players could be 
employed. 


Berlioz’s Innovations 


For fifty years the orchestration of 
Beethoven was accepted as a pattern, 
though Berlioz proved himself an _ in- 
trepid soul in experimentation with and 
combinations of instruments. His 
“ideal” orchestra—as embodied in a 
treatise—was of overwhelming propor- 
tions. It numbered actually more than 
400 players, combined with a vast cho- 
rus, a battery of grand pianos and or- 
gan. Fortunately, Berlioz in this re- 
spect confined his efforts to the strictly 
theoretic! 

When harmony was developed by 
Wagner and some of his predecessors 
to the complicated chromaticism of the 
late Nineteenth Century, the increase of 
instruments playing certain parts be- 
came imperative. The increase of the 
horns to four had become somewhat gen- 
eral by the time that the Bayreuth 
genius demanded his then unheard of 
tripling and quadrupling of brass, wood- 
wind, harps and other instruments for 


his superb Nature-music. Today his 
directions in scoring are not always 
respected even in leading opera houses, 
though the Bayreuth production of the 
“Ring” is a notable exception. 

The turn of the century brought in 
the really huge ensemble. The percus- 
sion was amazingly varied by Strauss, 
Stravinsky and others. Six horns be- 
came common, so that it is sometimes 
said that the balance of the ensemble 
has been destroyed and the strings are 
threatened with relegation to a minor 
position. The weird collection of extra- 
musical, or strictly noise-making, instru- 
ments became especially notable. 
Glockenspiel, tam-tam, wind-machine, 
triangles, and even clam-shells were 
added. 


When the Heavens Rang 


The hugest orchestras of which there 
is record were assembled, however, as a 
“stunt,” and not as a purely artistic 
proceeding. A large one was assembled 
in England during the Handel Com- 
memoration held in Westminster Abbey 
in 1784, when more than 250 players 
were heard in an orchestra. 

This tradition became enshrined in the 
Handel Festivals held in England dur- 
ing many years, which enlisted huge 
choruses and orchestras. These, under 
the leadership of Sir Frederick Cowen 
and others, attained artistic heights. 
Costa, at the Crystal Palace Festival of 
1859, conducted an orchestra of 460 and 
a chorus of 2700. 

Johann Strauss once conducted an 
orchestra of 900 players in his “Blue 
Danube” Waltz. 

The largest American group was as- 
sembled for a Peace Jubilee, held in 
Boston in the summer of 1872, when, . 
in addition to an orchestra of several 
hundreds, and massed bands numbering 
860 players, Verdi’s “Anvil Chorus” 
enlisted 100 firemen beating anvils and 
salvos of cannons! Sometimes, too, 
50,000 persons sang to this accompani- 
ment and that of a great organ 

But the day of huge ensembles seems 
to be approaching its end. Although the 
symphonies of world capitals are still 
made up of approximately eighty to 110 
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Opera Players Begin Bravely with English Novelty 
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But Boughton’s Famous “Im- 
mortal Hour” Proves De- 
cidedly Mortal for American 
Audiences—Aim of Organi- 
zation to Give Opera in 
Intimate Form Leads to 
Experiment That Contrasts 
Tastes of London and New 
York 

By OSCAR THOMPSON 


YMBOLISM, 
metaphor, with the 
J eidolons of dreams as 
substitutes for dramatic 
action, were given the 
" guise of opera at the 
Grove Street Playhouse last week, 
when an ambitious group known as 
the Opera Players undertook the first 
American performances of Rutland 
Boughton’s highly successful English 
experiment, “The Immortal Hour”. 


The goal of the organization has been 
set forth as the presentation of opera 
in intimate form, and the encouragement 
of works that flower off the main high- 
ways of the lyric drama. 

Directed by Enrica Clay Dillon, the 
group sponsored the building of the 
small but conveniently situated theater 
in the Greenwich Village district and 
bravely announced a series of three op- 
eras, with “The Immortal Hour” as the 
exordium. To this end special scenery 
was prepared, and after some shifts and 
rearrangements, an orchestra of suitable 
dimensions was placed under the experi- 
enced leadership of Alberto Bimboni. A 
company large enough to provide for 
changes of cast was assembled. 


Doubtless, there was at least a furtive 
hope that “The Immortal Hour” would 
duplicate in this country the unique 
record it has set for itself in England, 
where it has become something of an 
obsession—a veritable cult. First pro- 
duced at the Glastonbury Summer Fes- 
tival as long ago as Aug. 26, 1914, it has 
burgeoned perennially since, achieving 
its 486th performance recently in Bir- 
mingham with two long runs in London 
also accredited to it. 


Tales are told of English enthusiasts 
who have heard it ten, twenty, forty 
times, finding new beauties in text, music 
and spectacle at every hearing, and talk- 
ing little else but “The Immortal Hour” 
whenever they are thrown into one an- 
other’s company. 

A product of the first year of the 
World War, “The Immortal Hour” in- 
evitably became a part of the greatly 
accelerated nationalist movement in En- 
gland, though it is said that the libret- 
tist, Reginald R. Buckley, had failed to 
interest two of England’s most noted 
composers before Boughton recognized 
his opportunity. A play by Fiona Mac- 
leod (William Sharp) supplemented by 
poems found in the same poet’s “From 
the Hills of Dream,” supplied the ma- 
terial. Boughton, consumed with a de- 
sire to found a genuinely national school 
of opera, employed the idiom of Irish 
folk music in the creation of the musical 
score, and the work thus came into being 
as one sprung of the soil, both in text 
and setting. 


myth and 








* * * 


The Grove Street presentations last 
week served chiefly to evoke wonder at 
the opera’s success on the other side and 
to emphasize an apparent disparity in 
the tastes of New York and London or 
Birmingham. The critical American 
auditor could only decide that this was 
another of those essentially local prod- 
ucts which exert an edaphic appeal at 
home not to be explained on a basis of 
musical merit. 


There are Bohemian, Russian, even 
German and French works, which have 
become institutions in the environs of 
their birth, but are of a distinctly in- 
ferior value as art products when viewed 
through other than neighborhood eyes. 
“The Immortal Hour” may be for En- 
gland what Glinka’s “Life of the Czar” 
is for Russia, or Dvorak’s “Russalka” 
for Bohemia. But even this comparison 
would seem to place a false valuation 
on the music that has been listened to 


with such devotion by the Glastonbury, 
birmingham and London audiences. 

It is inconceivable that “The Immortal 
Hour” will be other than a curiosity, 
and a very mild one, at that, for those 
who hear it in New York. 

Even if it were much better presented 
than it is, there would be little of con- 
viction in this fantasy, and less of human 


appeal. The fault is not entirely, or 
even primarily, the composer’s. The 
Macleod drama and the _ intercalated 


poems—however good reading they may 
supply for the library—are not even 
passable “theater.” The lines are stilted, 
artificial, grandiloquent, burdened with 
a symbolism that would require sympa- 
thetic research into Gaelic mythology to 
comprehend, and weighted down by 
figures of speech which are often dis- 
tracting or amusing when united with 
the further complications of musical ut- 
terance. ‘Dreams and visions,” “visions 
and dreams” seems to be all these char- 
acters have to sing about, and their 
chosen subject becomes remorselessly 
trite in the course of—not an “immortal 
hour”—but two and a half very “mortal” 
ones. 
* * * 


The story of the work, as outlined in 
the Glastonbury program, runs thus: 

“Act I—Dalua, the Shadow that lies 
behind Life, encounters voices in the 
wood. To him comes LHtain, a girl of 
the faery folk; and later there comes 
the dreamer, Kochaidh, King or Ireland. 
The scene changes to the peasant hut of 
Manus and Maive, Etain has taken 
shelter there from the storm; thither 
follows Eochaidh, in search of his heart’s 
desire. It seems as though he might 
find it, but the call of the faery folk 
lingers in Etain’s mind. 

“Act II—A festival in honor of the 
completed year of Htain’s marriage with 
Eochaidh. Both are oppressed in dif- 
ferent ways by a presentiment of un- 
earthly happenings. Htain withdraws. 
Presently enters a stranger, Midir, a 
prince of the faery folk. He lures Htain 
back to the ‘Land of Heart’s Desire.’ ”’ 

Behind this is a maze of allegory in 
which we find immortal beauty preserved 
from the dominion of the earthly and 
the material; or, to quote the author, 
“the winning of life back to the world 
after an enforced thraldom: the renewal 
of Spring.” This is fantasy, not drama. 
As the poet himself remarked, the 
mythopoetic Gaelic mind revels in the 
illusory and the phantasmal, in fogbows 
and foambows, in eerie voices and super- 
natural forces, in mists and haunted 
woods. Each of the characters of “The 
Immortal Hour” can be taken as a 
spiritual representation; or as a nursery 
figure out of a fairy tale. It is not easy 
for a non-Gaelic mind to become more 
than indifferently interested in what be- 
comes of them. Fiona Macleod dealt 
with words more deftly than with per- 
sons. 

Boughton’s music is conventional, un- 
original, undistinguished. In the setting 
of declamation it is not particularly apt 
or expressive; sometimes it is frankly 
awkward and unnatural. His use of 
tunes of a folk character does not alter 
the effect of commonplace invention. The 
choral writing is skillful. One taunt- 
ing, toneless unison for the chorus in the 
firs. scene is momentarily engrossing, 








Apeda Photo 


Joyce Borden and Dail Cox in the Opera 
Players’ Representation of “The lumortal 


Hour” 


but is too long continued. The scoring 
represents solid, but not unusual, crafts- 


manship. The harp inevitably has a 
place of much prominence, but such 


coloring as ‘the instrumentation possesses 
is sombre and rather monotonous. 

There are frequent passages of a kind 
of arioso and other lyrical pages that 
suggest a song cycle or cantata rather 
than opera. Both Etain and Eochaidh 
have lilts that might be literal incorpora- 
tions of old Irish airs, but these did not 
seem at first hearing to be equal in 
beauty to some of the traditional folk 
lays of the land. Midir’s song, in luring 
Etain back to the “Land of Heart’s De- 
sire,” left no impression of such super- 
nal beauty as presumably was the cause 
of the havoe wrought in the Irish King’s 
ménage. 


a” 2 * 
’ Given exquisitely, with the utmost 
finesse and stage illusion, the fairy 


character of the play might have a 
naive charm which even this common- 
place music would enhance. 

It can scarcely be said that the 
representation of the Opera Players ob- 
secured the-real qualities of either the 
book or the music. It would be easy to 
point out defects and insufficiencies in 
the acting, singing and staging. But 
these interposed no real barrier between 
the audience and Macleod’s lines (about 
the usual proportion of which were 





A Glimpse of a London Performance of “The Immortal Hour,” with Inset Photo of the 


Composer, Rutland Boughton 


enunciated clearly enough to be under- 
stood) or Boughton’s music. It is un- 
necessary to speak separately of the 
singing-players, all of whom’ were 
capable, within the limitations of a half- 
amateurish production, in the several 


parts. The cast follows: 
i UE ee eee errr ree Jack Gurney 
ee ree Joyce Borden 
Meette. SUONURDUENE s 6.0.0. 6 0.4.5 00a en Dail Cox 
| GR ere Willard Vining 
RNG he 55% 6. aiaie at bodnesioas Marion Kuschke 
BEE aie ob 5 Ss 6 6 6a Herbert Rothwell 
0 OSS arrester Willard Vining 
err Marion Kuschke 


The settings and costumes by Jacques 
Carter and Hamilton Condon were at- 
mospheric, and save for some ostents of 
cramped space, the mechanics of the pro- 
duction were well managed. The chorus 
sang creditably and Mr. Bimboni led his 
orchestra skillfully. Earnest effort was 
evident in.every department, and there 
was no mistaking the pains the Opera 
Players had taken to do justice to their 
importation. 


KOUSSEVITZKY ENDS 
NEW YORK CONCERTS 


Brilliantly Played Programs 
Conclude Visits of Bos- 
ton Symphony 


WO concerts by the Boston Symphony 

were New York’s only orchestral re- 
galement last week. They concluded the 
Manhattan visits of this organization 
and gave final opportunity for admirers 
of Serge Koussevitzky to place the gar- 
lands of their esteem upon his brow and 
at his feet. At both the Thursday eve- 
ning and Saturday afternoon concerts 
he was recalled to the platform many 
times by demonstrative audiences. 

For his last evening program, given 
on April 8 in Carnegie Hall, the Russian 
cosmopolite selected the following ex- 
pertly arranged program: 

oe a a: ee ee eer re hae Galliard 

(Arranged for small orchestra by 
Steinberg) 

Bacchanale from ‘““Tannhaduser’’. .Wagner 

Suite from ‘“Petrushka”..... Stravinsky 

pympnony No, %, ik Deis icccsas Brahms 





Ever admirable in his presentation of 
old music, Koussevitzky made the Gal- 
liard work seem more important music 
than it is. This composer, German born, 
but in his later days a Londoner, wrote 
what were called operas as well as pan- 
tomimes and incidental music for plays, 
without having left any very indelible 
imprint upon musical history. This 
Sonata, originally for bassoon or ’cello 
with harpsichord accompaniment, might 
have been written by any other first-rate 
craftsman of his time (1687-1749). 
Maximilian Steinberg, in transcribing 
it, has contrived to give it atmosphere 
and a fine sonority. 

The “Tannhduser” Bacchanale was 
curiously and spectacularly individual. 
The conductor seemed to put the oper- 
atic situation entirely out of mind and 
gave it a reading that glittered and 
crashed, with little of the voluptuousness 
it traditionally has expressed. In this, 
and in the “Petrushka” Suite—a more 
racily humorous, if tonally less over- 
powering projection than that of Tos- 
canini—there was a somewhat upsetting 
prepollence of the brass—the more so 
because of some faulty playing on the 
part of one horn and a trumpet. 

The Brahms Symphony had the vir- 
ility that sometimes is sacrificed to 
honeyed lyricism in this work. The slow 
movement, which wears even better than 


its companions of the other Brahms 
symphonies, was’ particularly wel! 
played. Here, as elsewhere in the pro- 


gram, there was a tendency to brilliance 

rather than mellowness and richness of 

tone. 2: Ra 
Boston Finals 


Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 
10, afternoon. The program: 

Brandenburg Concerto, No. 2, in F.. Bach 

“Gigues” ‘ ie ts be 

“Ma Mére l’'Oye” 

Symphony No. 4, in F 


Tchaikovsky 
Anything by Bach, played by anybody. 

is a delight, for the master has the 

ability to rise above anything that is 
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Harmonica Leads Way to Better 
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N_ Philadelphia alone 
there are more than 60,- 
000 boys and girls who 





play the harmonica- 
and thereby hangs a 
tale. that has a great 


bearing on the musical development 
of America. The harmonica, it will 


be recalled, has had a very humble 
career. It has been a mouth-organ, 
a toy. It has been for newsboys and 


sailors to carry in their pockets. It has 
been for jig tunes and such. But music, 
ah no! 

But it seems that several years ago 
the harmonica decided to change its 
station, to rise from the people, even 
though late in life, and this not for any 
social ambitions of its own, but because 
a certain socially inclined, musicianly 
person entertained an unorthodox notion 
of its potential worth. His name was 
Albert N. Hoxie, Philadelphia business 
man and head of the music division of 
the Boy Council of Philadelphia. When 
he took over the work the problem pre- 
sented itself this way: Music is a 
worthy asset to a boy’s equipment. Yes. 
But this is a generation of listeners, and 
to really get the value of music it is 
necessary to make it. 

True. But the average boy does not 
seem to be able to find or make the time 
to practice enough to become proficient 
on most musical instruments. That is 
because he has no genuine love for mu- 
sic itself. If we could get the boy to 
make his own music from the very start 
we could later solve the problem of 
guiding him to a love for it, and when 
he learned to like it for its own sake, 
then we could find the means of train- 
ing him along specialized lines. And 
then the idea of the harmonica! 

He approached manufacturers in New 
York. He wanted harmonicas, thou- 
sands of them. He got them. He formed 


harmonica bands, and in less than three 
years 


estimated that in the neighbor- 





Sesqui-Centennial Harmonica Band, of the Philadelphia Boys’ 
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PHILADELPHIA BOYS MAKE TOUR 


hood of 40,000 Philadelphia boys were 
playing harmonicas. 

Expert harmonicists flocked to Phila- 
delphia, started classes there, had, be- 
fore long, more than a hundred of them 
meeting every week. There were Y. M. 
C. A. harmonica bands, Boy Scout bands, 
Y. M. H. A. bands, bands in connection 
with schools, churches, the Navy Yard, 
institutions for blind and crippled chil- 
dren, reformatories. 

And Hoxie was right. 
stop with the harmonicas. Nor did the 
harmonics stop with jig tunes. The boys 
learned to play serious music, learned to 
play it surprisingly well, began to have 
an interest in music beyond the scope of 
the harmonica. And Mr. Hoxie, who 
understands boys as well as he under 
stands music, his fingers on their con- 
glomerate pulses, decided that the time 


Interest did not 


was ripe for another move. And this 
time it was to be an orchestra and a 
band. Mayor Kendrick made the an- 


nouncement, said that they were to be 
civic institutions, that they would have 
the active codperation of the city gov 
ernment, of the department of music of 
the public schools, of the Philadelphia 
Music League. 

They, too, have been a success, have 


been the outlet of the musical talent of 
hundreds of children whose _ talents, 
without them, would have had little 
stimulus. But the harmonica bands 


have held their own, have grown bigger 
and bigger. 


The Wizard’s Tour 


Last winter the “Wizard” band, some 
forty-two of Philadelphia’s best har- 
monicists, led by Mr. Hoxie, conceived 
the idea of a tour. They went to 
ton, the first trip of any note that many 
of them had ever taken. They played 
in three of the public schools, at a lunch- 
eon given them by Walton L. Crocker, 
president of the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Co., for the radio, in City 
Hall for Mayor Nichols, in the State 
House where Governor Fuller let each 


30s- 


one of them in turn sit in the guber- 
natorial chair. They achieved their pur- 
pose in Boston. They proved that the 
3oy in Music movement had accom- 


plished something in Philadelphia. And 
Bostonians, hearing them, marked their 


enthusiasm, their excellent work, set 
themselves thinking. Harmonicas 
a good idea 
Sesqui-Centennial Band 
A fortnight ago the “Wizards,” this 
time the Sesqui-Centennial Harmonica 


3and of Philadelphia, renamed in honor 
of the coming anniversary, started on 
another tour, this time for the Middle 
West, and this time under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Philadelphia Music 
League. 

They left Philadelphia on the evening 
of March 28, comfortably tucked away 
in two special Pullman cars, not a detail 
overlooked for the comfort of the thirty- 
eight boys, under the supervision of Mr. 
Hoxie, assisted by Sydney J. Winfield of 
New York. Lena Blanche Jones went as 
accompanist and Fred Sonnen as soloist. 


In 


They went first to Akron, where little 
enthusiasm had been inspired by the ad- 
vance notices. Akronians were a little 
dubious. A harmonica band—played by 
boys. Could that be music? They de- 
cided, after they heard it, that it could 
be. 

The Philadelphians had a royal wel- 
come, by the Akron Boy Scouts, the 
Central High School Band, officials of 
the Rotary Club, the Tuesday Musical 
Club and Mounted Police accompanied 
by Mayor D. C. Rybolt and C. N. Cris- 
pin, representing Governor Vic Donahey. 
There was a parade, a formal welcome 
by the City and the State, and they went 
to Bowen School where they played for 
the crippled children. They played for 
the radio, they played informally at the 
Y. M. C. A., where they had been invited 
for lunch and a swim. And then they 


{kron 


Council, with Albert N. Hoxie, Director, Form Ensemble for Itinerary of Ohio Cities 


went to the editorial rooms of the 
Beacon Journal, where everyone stopped 
work to hear them. 

They went to Trinity Lutheran 
Church and played with the organ and 
the carillon there ‘‘Adeste TF ideles,” 
“Silent Night” and a final “Taps.” They 
went in the afternoon to the Times-Press 
office, where they met the staff and 
played for the newsboys, and then to a 
concert by the Interhigh Orchestra at 
Central High School and played there. 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, one-time presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, had the boys for dinner, and 
then came the big event—their concert 
at the National Guard Armory before a 
thousand people, proceeds for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. There was wild en- 
thusiasm, a gold harmonica from the 
boys for Mayor Rybolt. 


In Columbus 


Next on their itinerary was Colum- 
bus. There they were guests of the 
Unico Club for breakfast, went from 
there to give their concerts at South 
Side High School, at Pilgrim Junior 
High School, at Central High School, at 
Memorial Hall. They were received by 
Governor Vic Donahey, himself a one- 
time harmonicist. Said he: 

“T remember, as a boy forty years ago, 
I tried to play the harmonica, which I 
have always considered a real musical 
instrument. It is a delight to me to 
know that you boys are spreading the 
gospel of good music. Your harmonica 
music is wonderful, and I appreciate 
your wonderful gift of a gold harmonica 
which I shall always treasure,” and to 
emphasize his appreciation he played a 
tune, much to the delight of the donors. 
There were other receptions for the boys, 
one at the Rotary Club, one by Mayor 
James J. Thomas, one by C. C. Cook, 
treasurer of the Sunday Creek Coal 
Company. There were many speeches, 
all of them extravagant in their praise 


[Continued on page 15] 
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Honoring the Man Who Styles Himself 
the Biggest Grump of the Opera House 
—Thirty-five Years of One Variety of 
High Hat—Mary Garden Decides to 
Help Florida in Some Much-Needed 
Exploitation—Meanwhile, the Chevalier 
Billiguarde Wipes Away Calve’s Tears 
and a Recent Guest Critic Stuffs Fingers 
in His Ears 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

INGERS come and singers go—so do 

conductors — yes, even impresarios 
and general managers—but apparently 
Tom Buli goes on forever. 

I suppose not many persons outside 
of New York realize just who Tom Bull 


is, or why he should be the guest of 
honor at a dinner attended by celebri- 
ties of the opera and notables of the 
press. 


Just why Otto H. Kahn should make 
a speech of presentation, and in behalf 
of the directors of the Metropolitan ask 
Mr. Bull to accept a costly gift as a 
token of their esteem and affection, 
might puzzle those whose knowledge of 
the New York opera house is confined 
to its songbirds. 

So far as I know, Tom Bull never 
aspired to be a singer. I am by no 
means sure that he has any musical 
gifts whatever. But he means a lot to 
the Metropolitan. 


If you had been one of those around 
the tables at this dinner, you would 
have seen a tall, spare, iron-gray sort 
of man rise to voice his thanks for the 
honor paid him, and you would have 
been impressed by the quiet dignity, the 
deliberateness, the surety of his manner. 
If you had known nothing whatever 
about him you might have taken him 
for the president of a railroad or the 
head of a life insurance company, a 
captain of industry—cool, steady, re- 
served, a little aloof. 

But his remarks would have unde- 
ceived you. What he said began some- 
thing like this: 

“This event is the surprise of my life. 
I might say that two surprises have 


entered into it. One is that all you 
intelligent people—and I can see by 


your appearance that you are intelligent 
—should have seen fit to honor the 
biggest grump in the opera house. The 
other is that you should have asked a 
man to speak whose vocabulary consists 
of ‘yes’ or ‘no’—‘eight’ or ‘eight-fifteen’ 
and ‘eleven fifteen’ or ‘eleven thirty’— 
according to the beginning or ending of 
the opera—and ‘the dress circle entrance 
is around the corner to the right.” 

Tom Bull, honor guest of a celebrity 
dinner, met the exactions of the occa- 
sion with the same poise and dignity he 
has exhibited to all who have handed him 
their tickets as they passed through the 
Metropolitan’s center door. 

For thirty-five years he 
tickets there, has directed 
and has answered more 
about the operas than any other man 
in New York. Those who sought en- 
trance privileges to which they were not 
entitled learned long ago how icily firm 
he was. But countless others who needed 
i little help as to the story of an opera, 
the identity of an artist, or the timing 





has taken 
the ushers 
questions 


f their arrival or departure so as to 


hear a certain scene or catch a suburban 
train, found him always the soul of 
courtesy and helpfulness. 


* * 2k 


OM BULL’S “little black book” is 

a'by-word for those who know some- 
thing of his helpfulness. 

He has had, in fact, many such books, 
one for each season. In its proper place, 
he enters the hour and minute of the 
beginning and ending of each act or 
s¢ene at every performance of opera. 

Thus the Chaliapin enthusiast, who 
may be rather weary of “Boris Godou- 
noff” as a whole, can find out, simply 
by putting the question to the owner of 
the little black book, what time he should 
arrive for the Coronation Scene, the first 
in which the Russian bass appears. 

So, too, the commuter, forced to take 
a ten-thirty train home, can _ learn 
whether he will have time to hear Gigli 
sing “E Lucevan le Stelle” in the last 
act of “Tosca.” 

If the critics believe an opera is 
dragging by reason of the conductor’s 
slow tempi, the little black book will show 
whether actual minutes are being added 
to the duration of the acts. 

The tall, erect, immaculate, high- 
hatted figure has become as essentially a 
part of the opera house, it wou!d seem, 
as the very stairs leading to the golden 
horseshoe. 

“T shudder to think,” Mr. Kahn said, 
“of the Metropolitan without Thomas 
J. Bull.” 





HAT tales this Cerberus could tell— 
and sometimes does—of the singers 
of both these and other days! 

No other person in the opera house 
has such a fund of information. At will, 
he calls to mind not only the outstanding 
events of the entire history of the Metro- 
politan—from personal recollection-—but 
he can speak off-hand of minor details 
of this or that singer’s characterization 
of a réle, as compared to another. But 
he is not a man to be interviewed. He 
has always been publicity-shy, and it is 
seldom that any story from his simply 
exhaustless fund of good ones finds its 
way into print. 

The other day a newspaper reporter 
quoted him as saying that he was not 
much interested in opera. His thirty- 


five years of familiarity with it had 
made it all commonplace to him. What 
he was interested in was fishing and 


baseball. With the coming of spring he 
was dreaming of rod and reel and of 
the crack of bats and the smack of bail 
on glove. 

No doubt—no doubt. 

But just get him started, sometime, 
discussing some such topic as the rela- 
tive variety of gesture used by a half- 
dozen of the favorite baritones of the 
last quarter century. 

You will not find it difficult to believe 
that opera has meant far more to him 
than just taking tickets, answering 
multitudes of questions and wearing a 
high hat with a dignity all his own. 





POUR 


L’ART” 
been the motto of Mary Garden, 


6¢7’ART has 


always 


even before it was placed on all the 
programs of the New York Friends of 
Music. 


So, when word comes from Paris that 
she has decided to engage in the buying 
and selling of Florida real estate, it is 
fair to assume that it is the art of sales- 
manship, rather than any possible finan- 
cial return, that has induced her to 
thus broaden the scope of her activities. 

Interviewed on the other side, our 
Mary was not at all loth to talk about 
her latest venture. 

“T believe in Florida,” she said, “and 
in the future greatness predicted for it.” 

Believing in Florida and in its future 


greatness, how could she do otherwise 
than become interested in a development 
company, doubtless much needed by the 
commonwealth? 

Meanwhile she perseveres in her dis- 
trust of matrimony. Art and real estate 
may get along famously, but art and a 
husband—never ! 





IME was when tenors were hard to 

find. 

Mapleson, Abbey, Grau, Conried, even 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, made the mistake 
of looking for them on the operatic or 
concert platform, with now and then an 
addition from the choir lofts or the 
studios of vocal teachers. 

The result was that a Campanini, a 
Jean de Reszke or a Caruso came but 
one to a generation. The fault, appar- 
ently, was that of the searchers. They 
were blind to the real sources of supply. 
They overlooked reservoirs: into which 
they had only to dip their pails to ac- 
quire as many new tenors as they needed. 

The New York concert stage has re- 
cently opened the eyes of everyone, I 
trust, to the places where tenors are to 
be had. Along with them can be ob- 
tained a certain number of first class 
baritones and basses, and, for good 
measure, a few all-conquering pianists. 

In a_ succession of marvelous dis- 
coveries there have appeared singers who 
were laundry, steel mill and tailor shop 
workers. Earlier in the season I be- 
lieve there was a milk wagon driver 
among recitalists. In each instance these 
gifts might never have come to public 
notice but for an appreciative inter- 
mediary who stumbled by chance upon 
musical gifts that were being wasted 
in various humdrum occupations. 

How many more like them in the 
length and breadth of this fair land? 

Surely, the next time a government 
census is taken of industrial employees, 
the enumerators should be required to 
list by name all of the Carusos, Rach- 
maninoffs and Kreislers employed in the 
various crafts and trades so that opera 
and concert requirements can be met, 
with a minimum of delay and confusion, 
merely by posting notices or consulting 
employment agencies. 

The Nuremberg guild of meistersing- 
ers, journeymen all, may yet be eclipsed 
by the artists who will represent our 
present day crafts in union label tourna- 
ments of song. 





TENOR 








NCE again, so the cables inform us, 

Emma Calvé, the Carmen of Car- 
mens, has “broken the silence of her re- 
tirement.”’ 

The last time it was to tour America 
in song recitals. This time it is to pro- 
test against “the system” (so we are 
told) which permitted nineteen-year-old 
Marion Talley to appear in a leading 
role at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Incidentally, the records show that 
Mme. Calvé sang Marguerite in “Faust” 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
when she was eighteen, and that she 
was singing in opera in Paris when she 
was twenty. 

However, what Mme. Calvé apparently 
sought to emphasize was that singers 
should be molded slowly, by much patient 
and unremitting daily toil, and that too 


much publicity is not good for any 
young artist. 

“Now there seem to be so many 
diverting influences that it is a wonder 


singers are produced at all,” she laments. 
To which the Chevalier Billiguarde of 


the Metropolitan Press Department 
makes courteous reply, remarking that, 
although Emma Calvé was a “great 
artiste,” she was not a good musician, 
and she fairly had to have her music 
drummed into her. 

“As for her remarks about diver- 
sions,” continues the Chevalier, “I do 
not think Calvé devoted her every minute 
to study, although she worked hard. 
Mme. Calvé’s remark about publicity— 
well, she did not scorn publicity herself, 
and she knew how to get it, too.” 


* * * 


UST how many years, months and 

days Calvé put in at vocal study 
before she made her operatic début at 
eighteen has not been divulged, though 
it is of record that she was a pupil of 
Mme. Marchesi and of Puget. 

I find her in book “My Life,” a refer- 
ence to her being advised to obtain con- 
cert engagements, “at the end of three 
years of study.” The one who so ad- 
vised her was Puget. 

Next, I find her signing a contract 
for her Brussels début, as Marguerite, 
when, according to her own statement 
in this book, she knew not one note of 
the opera except the ballad of the King 
of Thule. 

“Our resources were rapidly diminish- 
ing,” is her explanation of it. “It be- 
hooved me to make my début immedi- 
ately.” 

The director of the Brussels opera 
house asked her if she could be ready 
in two weeks. 

“I decided that I could not miss the 
opportunity.” 

“*Yes,’ I answered, without the least 
hesitation.” 

Now, Mme. Calvé agrees with others 
that there is too much haste in the 
careers of young artists. 





HEN a certain opera is restored to 

the Metropolitan next season, as re- 
port indicates it will be, a certain so- 
prano doubtless will have new oppor- 
tunity to display the fragile loveliness 
of a certain impersonation. 

But in these times it is seldom that 
any one artist has a monopoly on any 
role, and rumor also has it that another 
certain artist, mellifluous of voice and 
otherwise generously endowed, will also 
appear in the part. 

In the course of this opera it is neces- 
sary for the interpreter of one of the 
male parts to pick up the lifeless form 
of the heroine and carry her off the 
stage on his shoulder, her head hanging 
and her arms dangling behind him. 

If rumor is correct with respect to 
this prospective change of cast, there 
doubtless will be much lovely singing to 
reward those who have a particular af- 
fection both for this opera and this 
artist. But, so far as has been disclosed, 
the bass who is known as “the strong 
man of the opera,” and whose favorite 
diversion is picking up telephone booths, 
has not been notified as to what will be 
expected of him next season. 


* * 7: 
VERY so often a tale comes out 
of Washington that vovernmenta! 


agencies are worried by the number of 
musicians who are leaving the life of 
army bandsmen and taking positions in 
theaters, dance orchestras and other or- 
ganizations in preference to re-enlisting 
for service with the colors. The basic 
rate of pay for the army musician is the 
munificent figure of $21 a month for pri 
vates. ranging upward to $72 for an 
assistant leader. The army bandsman 
receives his board and lodging, but so 
does the farm hand. I wonder how many 
of the latter the government can get to 
work for such wages at the various agri- 
cultural experiment stations conducted 
in the United States. Either a way must 
be found to pay army musicians more, 
or the government must reconcile itself 
to the fact that it will eventually be 
merely maintaining a training school for 
musicians who will leave it at the first 
opportunity to make a living outside the 
army. 


[Continued on opposite page] 
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IMAHE trouble with ninety-five singers in 
a hundred is that they cannot sing. 
At least that is the way Ernest New- 

man, the English critic, lately a guest 

reviewer in New York, sums up the vocal 
situation. 

And in doing so he seems to have 
placed. himself in much the same posi- 
tion as the boy who pokes a_ hornet’s 
nest with any convenient stick. 

It seems that Newman, to clinch his 
point, gave it as his opinion that mighty 
few vocalists could discard all the elocu- 
tion, sham and by-play that enters into 
singing and make a tolerably good im- 
pression with a number like Medtner’s 
Sonate-Vocalise, which has no words and 
which treats the voice as if it were an 
instrument—a human violin. 

Judging from the letters that have 
since reached him (he writes in the 
Sunday Times of London), two of every 
three singers in England are now prac- 
tising the Sonate-Vocalise, and he is 
being invited all over the island to hear 
them sing it, each having taken upon 
his or her own shoulders to clear the 
profession of the aspersions he has cast 
upon it. 

Continuing in satirical vein, the En- 
glish critic takes Flaubert’s unfinished 
“Bouvard et Pécuchet” and has them set 
out scientifically to learn how to sing. 
They try all the conflicting methods with 
respect to breathing, placing of the tone, 
equalization of registers, et cetera, in- 
cluding that of the well-known teacher 
who maintaned that “the sounding-board 
of the voice is the right leg,” and who 
taught his pupils to stand with the right 
leg advanced and the weight of the 
body thrown on it. But Pécuchet, prac- 
tising this in the imaginary réle of 
Mephistopheles walking around the gar- 
den with Martha, finds it difficult to 
keep moving gracefully with his right 
leg always advanced. 


* * 


HE English critic finally expresses 

the opinion that no teacher can help 
a pupil who has not the capacity to help 
himself; and thus seems to enroll himself 
among those who hold that singers are 
born, not made. 

All of us, he points out, know the 
student who tells us that at last he has 
found the ideal teacher. A, B, C, D and 
KE have come near ruining his voice; but 
in F he has found that rare bird, a 
teacher who really understands voice 
production. The truth is that at last 
the pupil is beginning to understand 
what to do, and that not by the ministra- 
tions of F but by long and blundering 
experiment. He has discovered the right 
way as the fly in the window discovers 
the right way out to the garden by 
buzzing about in all sorts of absurd 
directions till by good luck he hits upon 





4ustralian Opera Season 
Planned Next Year 


ELBOURNE, April 1.—A sea- 

son of grand opera is being 
arranged for Australia next year 
by the J. C. Williamson firm. In 
all probability it will combine the 
two elements of German and 
Italian opera. It is felt that if 
artists of the right calibre can be 
induced to come from Germany, a 
public which has for so long been 
denied the Wagnerian  music- 
dramas would support such a series 


well. Arrangements are already 
well in progress for the Italian 
works. The Williamson manage- 
ment has accurately judged that 
the best way of ensuring success 
is to form a nucleus of those ar- 
tists who achieved the greatest 


measure of popularity in the 1924 
season, and to this end a number 
of them are to be brought out 
again. Among them will be Toti 
dal Monte. It is expected that the 
1927 opera season will begin about 
the end of March. 


the right one. It never occurs to the 
student that he is generously crediting 
F with a development that is the result 
of a mental change in himself. The 
proof of this is that while he is certain 
that F has saved his voice after A, B, 
C, D and E have nearly ruined it, 
another student is equally certain that 
A has saved his voice after F had nearly 
ruined it, while another assures you that 
it took B to repair the damage wrought 
by those imbeciles A and F; and so on 
through the whole of the alphabet. 

So, he tells us by way of an all- 
conclusive summation of his arguments, 
“the reason there are so few good sing- 
ers is not the scarcity of good teachers, 
but the scarcity of people gifted by 
nature with the capacity to learn how 
to sing.” 

e' = «@ 


LL of which may explain why in 

another column of,the same issue 
of the London Sunday Times, where sev- 
eral concerts have been reviewed by Mr. 
Newman, appears the following: 

“T have attended other recitals during 
the week, but feel that the greater kind- 
ness is not to write about them.” 

Our New York critics, it would seem, 
are not so overflowing as their London 
colleagues in this matter of the milk of 
human kindness, observes your 


epee 


LONG BEACH COMPOSERS 
HONORED BY STUDY CLUB 





Special Program Given in Californian 
City—New Choral Organizations 
Appear with Success 
LONG BEACH, CAL., April 10.—The 
Woman’s Music Study Club gave its an- 
nual Long Beach composer’s program on 
March 24. The composers represented 
were Herbert L. Clarke, director of the 
Municipal Band; Alice Maynard Griggs, 
MusiIcAL AMERICA’s Long Beach corre- 
spondent; Kaethe Pieczonka, cellist; 
Gertrude Snow, Mrs. L. Dean Gardiner, 
Mrs. George Munn and two high school 
pupils, Lewis Malone and Vera Olsen. 
Others than the composers presenting 
the numbers were Irmel O. Padgham, 
Katherine Knudsen, Mrs. E. E. Tincher 

and Evelyn Potter. 

Attractive programs were given re- 
cently by two new organizations of 
women’s voices. They are the Liberty 
Quartet, composed of Mrs. L. C. Morton, 
Elizabeth D. White, Mrs. T. G. Harri- 
man and Ruth Foster Herman and the 
Pilgrim Octet, directed by Mrs. C. C. 
Henry. Members of the latter are Mes- 
dames Millered, Buerger, Phillips, Hast- 
ings, Pierce, Northrup, Spaulding and 
Millard. 

The prize offered by Grace Corbin, 
chairman of the music committee of the 
Soroptomist Club, for the best club song, 
was won by Lillian Newman, of the 
Newman School of Dancing. 


Musicians appearing before various 
organizations recently were Lenore 
Roemer, soprano; Florence Van Dyke, 


soprano; Mrs. Stanford Robertson, so- 
prano; Frederick Setzer, tenor; the Artz 
Trio; George C. Moore, flutist; Mrs. 
I. E. Tincher, contralto; Foster Rucker, 
baritone; Annie Laurie Dougherty, so- 
prano; Grace Gogarty, harpist; Ada 
Potter Wiseman, soprano; Mrs. R. E. 
Oliver, soprano, and the California Girls 
Trio. Members of the latter are Charla 
sowles, Mary E. R. Foreman and Joyce 
L. Tucker, vocal pupils of L. D. Frey. 

Joseph Ballantyne presented several 
of his voice pupils in a studio recital 
on March 27. 

Eva Anderson, violinist and teacher, 
presented her talented young pupil, Irma 
Jasper, in recital on April 5. The as 
sisting soloist was Garnet Rynearson, 
contralto, pupil of William Conrad Mills. 
\ccompanists were Clara Graham and 
Evelyn Montgomery. 

Eichheim Appears in Denver 

DENVER, April 10.—Henry Eichheim, 
issisted by Blanche Da Costa, soprano; 


ithel Roe Eichheim, pianist, and a 
Little Symphony assembled by Henry 
Sachs, was presented by the Denve1 
Branch of Pro Musica in a lecture recital 
recently. Musicians were interested in 
\Ir. Eichheim’s enthusiastic exposition 


if Oriental music. Js Ss. Ws 


“QUICHOTTE” GIVEN FOR PHILADELPHIANS 


Chaliapin Acclaimed in Nov- 
elty Sung by Metro- 
politan 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, April 10.—The superb 
dramatic and vocal equipment of Feodor 
Chaliapin galvanized into life the pretti- 
iied musical version fashioned by Mas- 
senet and Cain from Cervantes’s master- 
piece in “Don Quichotte,” presented on 
the evening of April 6 by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in the Academy 
of Music. 

Some thirteen or fourteen years ago 
this work was introduced to America in 
this city by the Chicago Opera, under 
the late Cleofonte Campanini. The 
vapidity of the score was obvious on that 
occasion, but the art of Mary Garden 
lent interest to the faintly sketched réle 
of Dulcinea. Vanni Marcoux was then 
the crack-brained Don. His was a 
painstaking portrait, but uninspired. 

Chaliapin demonstrated what can be 
accomplished with indifferent material. 
He transfigured, glorified and retouched 
with beauty, taste and poetic imagination 
the figure of the Knight of the Rueful 





MRS. HAMMERSTEIN PLANS 
MANHATTAN OPERA SEASON 


Widow of Impresario Projects Series 
of French Works in New York— 
May Produce “Fay Yen Fah” 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, widow of the 
impresario, is reported to have secured 
rental for a period of the Manhattan 
Opera House, where she intends to give 
a season of modern French grand opera 
next winter, opening on the anniversary, 
in December, of the first presentation by 


the late Oscar Hammerstein of grand 
opera at the Manhattan. 
Mrs. Hammerstein sailed for Paris 


last week to organize the company and 
to secure. if possible, the rights to “Fay 
Yen Fah,” the Chinese opera by Temple- 
ton Crocker and Joseph Redding, which 
received its premiére at Monte Carlo last 
year, and was recently given in San 
Irancisco. 


Music Teachers Wanted in Government 
Indian Service 
WASHINGTON, April 14.—The United 
States Civil Service Commission has sent 
out a call for music teachers, both male 
and female, to fill positions as instruc- 
tors of vocal and instrumental music in 
the Government schools of the Indian 
service. Examinations are to be held 
within the next month. A. Ts 


Daughter Is Born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Martinelli 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Giovanni Martinelli on April 11 at the 


tenor’s New York home, Central Park 
West. “Giovanna” is the name given 
to her. She is the Martinellis’ third 


child, the others being Bettina, age ten, 
and Antonio, age eight. 


Countenance. In consequence, the opera 
assumed an importance it does not in- 
trinsically possess. Mr. Chaliapin was re- 
ceived with the utmost approbation at 
the close of every act. 

There was much enthusiasm also for 
the admirable Duleinea, vocally and pic- 
torially, of Florence Easton and for the 
highly commendable Sancho Panza of 
Giuseppe De Luca. 





The stage settings by Urban were 
finely sympathetic. The colorfully 
garbed ballet gave a charming exhibit, 
using some excerpts from a much 
sturdier Massenet score—that of “Le 
Cid.” 


Auxiliary réles were well portrayed by 
George Meader, Paolo Ananian, Angelo 
Baga, Louis d’Angelo, James Wolfe, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, Arnold Gabor, 
Grace Anthony and Minnie Egener. 


HEAR CLEVELANDERS 


Visiting Orchestra Gives 
Two Concerts—List 
by Sokoloff 


By Pauline Schelischmidt 

INDIANAPOLIS, April 10.—Ten thousand 
pupils from the public schools, represent- 
ing four high schools and elementary 
schools having department classes, lis- 
tened to the second annual children’s 
symphony concert by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on the afternoon of April &, in 
the spacious Cadle Tabernacle. 

Through the courtesy of the Federa 
tion of Indianapolis Public School 
Teachers, this concert was free to the 
young auditors, who have been making a 
study of the especially programmed num- 
bers in the class of musical appreciation 
and orchestra study. ; 

Under the able direction of Arthur 
Shepherd, assistant conductor, the fol- 
lowing program was given: Overture to 
“William Tell,” dances from the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky; “To a 
Wild Rose,” by MacDowell; “Shepherd’s 
Hey,” by Grainger; “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” and the Menuet in G of 
Paderewski. j 

Arrangement of this splendid concert 
reflects credit on Ernest G. Hesser, chair- 
man of the music committee; Emily Me- 
Adams, president of the Teachers’ I*ed- 
eration, and Anne Rahe. The Indian- 
apolis Street Railway provided special 
cars for the transportation of children 
from all’ parts of the city. 

In the evening a large audience as- 
sembled in Caleb Mills Hall to hear 
Nikolai Sokoloff lead his men through a 
magnificent program, including the Sym- 
phonie ‘“Pathétique,” Prelude to the 
Third Act of “Lohengrin,” “The En- 
chanted Lake,” by Liagoff; “A Victory 
Ball,” bv Ernest Schelling, and the 
“Polovtsian” Dances from “Prince Igor. 
This concert was the third of the fifth 
season’s subscribed concerts promoted by 
the Federation of Public School Teachers. 








by an American composer. 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Eack manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The name of the 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. i 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 

Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, ‘Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3,000 to each of 


the other successful contestants. 
Fighth—In offering this prize, 


of the award. 
scripts. 

No work that 
considered. 


has been publicly 





Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest 


Jo py AMERICA offers a prize of $3,000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 

First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 

Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 

Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 

Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 

| Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 

Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


“Musical 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


performed, in 


These sealed envelopes will be 


America’s” sole concern is the 


whole or in part, will be 
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Photos by Harold Wagner 


PASTORAL SYMPHONY AT CHAUTAUQUA,N. Y. 


ln 4 Movements—Summer time 


| Adagio espressivo e serioso: Frances Hall and Ernest Hutcheson. 


II Lema con variazioni (Allegro giocoso): George Gershwin, Abram Chasins, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Jerome Rappaport, Oscar Wagner. 


Il Andante molto semplice: Josefa Rosanska and Ernest Hutcheson. 


IV Allegretto grazioso: Muriel Kerr and Ernest Hutcheson. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


announces a masterclass for pianists conducted by 


KRNEST HUTCHESON 


at Chautauqua, N. Y., for six weeks during July and part of August 





For information address: HUTCHESON MASTERCLASS, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Season Nears Its End 
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Repetitions of Novelties and 
Standard Works Fill Next 
to Last Week—Total of 48 
Works With “Boheme” and 
“Aida” Again Heading List 


EPETITIONS of recent novelties and 

of standard works filled the penulti- 
mate week at the Metropolitan, the ré- 
pertoire including “Aida,” “Vida Breve” 
and “Rossignol,” “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Don Quichotte,” “Meister- 
singer,” “Traviata” and “Boris Godoun- 
off.” All of these, excepting “Don Qui- 
chotte” had their final hearing of the 
season. 

The official notice of the organization 
lists forty-eight operas for the season, 
with “Aida” and “Bohéme” tieing for 
first place with eight performances each, 
(instead of nine for the latter as previ- 
ously stated) as they did last season. 
“Petrushka” has been announced for an 
additional performance in double bill 
with “Andrea Chenier” at the final Satur- 
day matinée, which brings its total to 
five. 

At the season’s last “Meistersinger”’ 
on Friday night, some members of the 
audience manifested impatience over an 
unusually long intermissivi between the 
second and third acts. 

They did not know that physicians 
summoned from the audience were work- 
ing on the throat of Hans Sachs, trying 
to relieve a cramp which had made it 
impossible for Michael Behnen to go 
ahead with his role. 

Eventually, the trouble was alleviated 
and the performance went through to 
its conclusion without further mishap. 
The jinx was routed, as it is so many 
times, without those in front of the cur- 
tain gaining any idea as to what was 
wrong. 


4 Parting “Aida” 


“Aida,” always one of the most-sung 
operas of the Metropolitan’s year, had 
its final representation of 1925-26 at a 
special matinée Monday afternoon. Its 
most notable detail was the assumption 
by Friedrich Schorr, heretofore known 


to New York only as a Wagnerian in-.- 


terpreter, of the part of Amonasro. 
Much of Schorr’s singing was of noble 
quality and his impersonation of the 
captive monarch was a--regal. one. -The 
roughness of a few high tones alone 
betrayed that this was a North Europe 
voice rather than one of the Latin type 
associated with the rédle. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi alternated very 
soft and very powerful tones as Ra- 
dames, and the rdéles of the King and 
Ramfis were cared for sonorously by 
William Gustafson and José Mardones 
Maria Miiller sang many lovely phrases 
as Aida, and Karin Branzell gave sump- 
tuous tone to Amneris, though she had 
the misfortunate to make a faulty vocal 
entrance in the first scene of the second 
act. Other parts were taken by Angelo 
Bada and Charlotte Ryan. Tullio Sera- 
fin conducted. 

The audience had a harmless laugh 
when the curtains, closing on the Scene 
of Triumph, cut Amonasro and Aida off 
from the stage and left them standing 
in a fatherly and daughterly embrace in 
front, an unexpected and unusual form 
of curtain call. BB 


De Falla and Stravinsky 


“La Vida Breve” and “Le Rossignol” 
again formed the double bill on Mon- 
day evening. The De Falla work con- 
tinues to be remarkable chiefly for its 
symphonic and choral interludes and the 
histrionic ability of Lucrezia Bori in 
the réle of Salud. The cast again in- 
cluded Armand Tokatyan as the perfid- 
ious Paco, Kathleen Howard as the 
Grandmother, Louis D’Angelos the 
Uncle, and Henriette Wakefield, Millo 
Picco, Arnold Gabor, George Meader, 
Max Altglass, Nanette Guilford and 
Grace Anthony in the other réles. Mr. 
Serafin conducted with spirit and grace. 

Marion Talley in the title réle of “Le 
Rossignol” sang from her seat in the 


pit and continued to astound the au- 
dience by the ease with which she 
reached Stravinsky’s almost inhuman 
top notes. Ralph Errolle as the Fisher- 
man was in excellent voice and has im- 
proved his interpretation since the pre- 
miére. Ina Bourskaya sang the Cook, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf, the Chamberlain, 
Adamo Didur, the Emperor, and James 
Wolfe, the Bonze. The other parts were 
distributed among Max Altglass, Millo 
Picco, Giordano Paltrinieri, Laura Ro- 
bertson, Mary Bonetti and Henriette 
Wakefield. Mr. Serafin conducted. 
We Ms. Ea 


The Final “Tristan” 


“Tristan und Isolde” had its fourth 
and last performance of the season on 
the evening of April 7. Whether one 
considered the individual merits of the 
participants or the synthesis of all the 
contributing elements, the production 
of the Wagnerian drama was the best 
that the Metropolitan has presented this 
season. Artur Bodanzky was in a com- 
manding vein of eloquence and the over- 
worked orchestra, which has frequently 
been so listless of late, responded to his 
zeal in an admirable manner. 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen, still a little too 
theatrical in the first act, sang Isolde 
with passionate intensity and poignant 
feeling. Rudolf Laubenthal’s Tristan 
was the best impersonation of the char- 
acter that he has given here. Fried- 
rich Schorr was a splendid Kurneval, 
and the Brangdne of Karin Branzell 
was praiseworthy for beautiful singing 
and dignity of acting. William Gustaf- 
son was King Mark, Arnold Gabor was 
the Melot, James Wolfe the Steersman 
and George Meader the Shepherd. An- 
gelo Bada sang the Sailor’s air in the 
first act. BD b. BD. 


Stars by Day and Night 


Thursday was a day of double lumin- 
osity at the Metropolitan, with stars by 


day as well as night. In the afternoon 
a special matinée of “Rigoletto” for the 
Merchant Seamen’s Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. not only possessed the lure of 
Marion Talley as Gilda, but was further 
distinguished by one of Beniamino Gigli’s 
rare appearances as // Duco. The kan 
sas City soprano sang with the simple 
grace and charm of middle and lower 
voice that have characterized all her 
appearances since her début, and the 
Italian tenor lavished all his glow of 
voice upon the familiar airs and duets 
of the old Verdi score. There was a 
new Rigoletto in Mario Basiola, who 
sang with free and resonant tone and 
much smoothness of delivery. Others in 
the cast were Phradie Wells, Henriette 
Wakefield, Ina Bourskaya, José Mar- 
dones and Millo Picco. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. 

“Don Quichotte,” with the omnilucent 
Chaliapin, ably seconded by Giuseppe 
de Luca in giving Massenet the sem- 
blance of Cervantes, had its first repeti- 
tion in the evening with the cast un- 
changed from the initial performance of 
the preceding week. Florence Easton 
was again a Dulcinea more notable for 
clearness of diction than for qualities 
imputed to this character by the opera 
makers. George Meader, Angelo Bada 
and others in the lesser parts contrib- 
uted neatly to an ensemble that, in spite 
of its competence, would have counted 
for little but for the superb character 
ization of Chaliapin. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted with all fidelity and two or 
three of Urban’s sets again elicited 
words of praise. B.. B. 


Au Revoir, “Meistersinger” 


The season’s last performance of “Dic 
Meistersinger” was made the occasion 
of Michael Bohnen’s first anpearance 
this season as Hans Sachs, a part in 
which his powers of characterization 
had full scope. Although vocally indis 

[Continued on page 19] 





Mozart’s Historic Requiem Sung 
at Last Friends of Music Concert 


WE TOE eee Tee 





Artur Bodanzky Conducts 
Beautiful Performance of 
Rarely Given Work—Solo- 
ists Are Rethberg, Alcock, 
Bloch and Bohnen—Chorus 
Wins Special Praise 


OZART’S Requiem, the history of 

which is far more familiar to the 
ordinarily well informed music patron 
than the music, was given a deeply af- 
fecting performance Sunday by the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music, who 
closed their thirteenth season with this 
rarely performed work. Though it had 
been announced much earlier, the con- 
cert was converted into memorial for 
the late Franz Kneisel, who died a fort- 
night ago. He conducted the first con- 
cert of this society. Black bordered pro- 
grams bore the request thai there be no 
applause. The Requiem was reverently 
sung and reverently heard. 

Six years have elapsed since it was 
given by the Schola Cantorum, and at 
the time of that performance in 1920, it 
was said that the work had been absent 
for almost a generation from New York’s 
concert halls. Every conservatory stu- 
dent and browser in musical literature 
has read the fantastic but apparently 
well authenticated tale of the sable 
stranger who commissioned Mozart to 
write this work; and how the composer, 
connecting this grim visaged stranger 
(who turned out to be Count Walsegg’s 
steward) with the other world and his 
own approaching death, labored fever- 
ishly on the Requiem. feeling that it was 
to serve as his own funeral music. Sing- 
ing it on his death bed, he broke down 
at the “Lacrymosa”, and passed away 





New York City. 
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REGISTRAR WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced registrar, man or woman, at large conservatory of music in 
musical center. Write experience, qualifications, salary desired, age, etc. 


open May 15th. Address “Muco”, care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
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a few hours later with the score un- 
finished. 

The question as to whether there is 
any Mozart at all in the concluding 
“Sanctus,” “Benedictus” and “Agnus 
Dei,” or whether these portions are, as 
the pupil himself asserted, entirely the 
work of Sitissmayer, who finished the 
score in imitation of Mozart’s style, may 
never be settled to the satisfaction of 
pedants. But that the work first was 
performed as a “Requiem composed by 
Count von Walsegg” and conducted by 
him, seems to be established fact. 

For last Sunday’s revival of the his- 
toric work in the Town Hail, the re- 
sources called upon were the chorus of 
the Friends of Music, drilled by Stephen 
Townsend; the Metropolitan Orchestra, 
with Artur Bodanzky in his accustomed 
place as conductor; and four soloists 
from the opera house, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano; Merle Alcock, alto; Max 
Bloch. tenor, and Michael Bohnen, bass. 

Seldom has the chorus of the Friends 
sung so well as on this occasion. There 
were times when it even suggested the 
Beethoven Festival chorus, of Bach fame. 
The Dies Ire, the Confutatis, the 
Lacrymosa and the concluding Agnus 
Dei were given with surety and sym- 
pathy and with a really admirable 
quality of tone. 

The chief beauties of the Requiem are 
in the choral writing and it was but the 
fulfillment of Mozart’s purpose that the 
soloists—most of whose singing is in 
contrapuntal quartet passages—seemed 
subordinate. The soprano and alto were 
more satisfactory in voint of style than 
the two men, both Mme. Rethberg and 
Mme. Alcock freeing themselves entirely 
of the mannerisms of opera to sing this 
music with simple directness and much 
heauty of tone. Only praise can be given 
Mr. Bodanzky’s finely adjusted and af 
fectionate leadership. 

The audience completely filled the au 
ditorium. again attesting the wisdom of 
confining the concerts of the Friends to 
unusual works of a distinctive character 
particularly suitable to this organiza- 
tion, rather than embracing miscel: 
laneous programs similar in type (if not 
in actual numbers) to those of the or- 
‘hestras. the modernist groups or the 
Beethoven association. eo. T. 
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QUEENA 
MARIO 


Scores in 
Cleveland Concert 
March 4, 1926 


Mario Pleases at Singers’ 


Club Second Concert 





Songs Chosen by Soprano 
Prove Gratefully Unhackneyed 





HE fresh, youthful voice of 
‘aes Mario was the 
sparkling jewel in the casket of 
vocal gems which the veteran 
Singers’ club offered in the sec- 
ond concert of their third-of-a- 
century season at Masonic hall 
last night 

Charmingly refreshing, she 
sang with whole-souled _§fer- 
vor in the enchanting aria from 
Meverbeer’s “Dinorah,’’ a work 
which tested her clear soprano 
and which found it flawless. 

Even more entrancing were 
the lighter songs of her first 
and last groups, which called 
forth enthusiastic applause 
from a packed house and to 
which she gave gracious en- 
cores. Cleveland Press. 

“Queena Mario, Metropolitan 
soprano who has been heard 
here many times, and who 
counts a host of admirers 
among Cleveland lovers of fin- 
ished vocalism, was the soloist. 
Better known on operatic roles, 
she showed last night rare gifts 
as a lyric’ interpreter. She 
touched upon each diverse mood 
with unerring insight and had 
at her bidding eloquence, vivac- 
ity, charm, each in its place, 
each illumining the musical 

content of her 
Cleveland Times. 





and poetic 
songs.’ 
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Now Booking 
Season 1926-27 


® oe 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


Aeolian Hall, 
New York City 
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HAROLD BAUER 


ACCLAIMED FROM COAST TO COAST 


NEW YORK 


the audience filled every seat and 
overflowed onto the stage, just as if the at- 
tractions were John McCormack or Galli- 
Curci instead of merely an interpretative 
poet making music by other poets 


Herald Tribune, Oct. 27, 1925. 


this interpretation touched the 
heights and the depths of music.—Times, 


Oct. 27, 1925. 


this remarkable artist who holds 
a unique place among the pianists of the 
day.—Evening Post, Feb. 6, 1926. 





ST. LOUIS 





The concert ended with the audi- rs 


ence on its feet to applaud ravenously.— 


Post-Dispatch, Nov. 28, 1925. 


PORTLAND 


To say Harold Bauer is one of 
the greatest living pianists is rather too 
meagre a tribute, for the memory of his 
genius will defy Time.—Oregonian, Feb. 


16, 1926. 





OMAHA 


his phenomenal mastery holds 
one spellbound he seems to have 
plumbed the depths of human emotion.— 


W orld-Herald, Jan. 20, 1926. 


CHICAGO 


when one wants an example 
of perfect piano playing, Mr. Bauer 
is the person to give it.—Tribune, 


Nov. 11, 1925. 














—and FIFTY 
OTHER CITIES 




















SAN FRANCISCO 


Bauer plays as if he were telling a won- 
derful story established anew his 
position as one of the outstanding figures 
in the art of our time.—Examiner, March 


3, 1926. 





. . A gala event almost 
10,000 were there to approve . . . Bauer 


is to music what Rembrandt is to paint- 
ing.—Chronicle, March 3, 1926. 


SEATTLE 





‘os Perhaps the supreme interpreter 
of Bach and Beethoven among contempo- 
rary pianists.—Post-Intelligencer, Feb. 28, 
1926. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


It is difficult to say whether he is 
greater in ensemble or as soloist. There 
is no doubt of the beneficent influence he 
exercises on whatever artist or group of 
artists he is associated with—Tribune, 


Jan. 16, 1926. 





PHILADELPHIA 


. . Mr. Bauer gave a superb per- 
formance. ——The Public Ledger, April 4, 





Harold Bauer played with a 
depth of meaning and structural sym- 
metry that won him an ovation.—Evening 


Bulletin, April 5, 1926. 


BOSTON 


he plays the Brahms concerto as 
one of the gods might.—A merican, Dec. 5, 


1925. 





a remarkable concert, 
which redounded to the glory of con- 
ductor, orchestra and soloist.—Her- 
ald, Dec. 5, 1925. 





Rarely in Symphony Hall 





Harold Bauer is a master 
of masters.—Herald and Examiner, 


Nov. 11, 1925. 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Aeolian Building, New York City 


has any concerted piece been brought 
to so consummately beautiful, so im- 
peccably finished a performance.— 
Post, Dec. 5, 1925. 























Apply to MISS MABEL F. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





BAUER MASTER CLASSES 


( including individual lessons ) 


IN NEW YORK 


commencing Spring, 1926 


HAMMOND, Secretary 


238 East 105th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


DUO-ART RECORDS 
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Numerous Concerts in New Y ork Despite Lateness of Season 
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Recital Halls Busy as Easter 
Season Closes—Week Has 
Concerts of High Average 
Though Few Artists of 
Prominence Appear—El]man 
Quartet Closes Series—Two 
Newly Discovered Tenors 


Heard — College Organiza- 
tion Presents Programs of 
Interest 


NCE the Easter season 
passes the number of 
concerts  ncreases 
again ior a few weeks 
until the final roundup 
comes. Most of the 
prominent artists, however, have 
given their New York recitals and 
are turning their attention else- 
where. Some excellent programs by 
college organizations drew interested 
audiences and Isa Kremer, as usual, 
packed the Manhattan Opera House 
for one of her recitals of Folk-bal- 
lads. A few débutants made good 
impressions. 








Os-ke-non-ton Entertains 


Os-ke-non-ton, Indian baritone, billed 
as “Running Deer of the Mohawk Tribe, 
Bear Clan,” entertained on Monday eve- 
ning, April 5, in the Town Hall with a 
recital of Indian songs. There were 
songs to the Sun, to Thunder, to the 
Great Canyon, to the Great Spirit, love 
songs, war songs, a Great Rain dance, 
an Eagle dance and a Scalp dance. Ar- 
rangements were by Troyer, Farwell, 
Grunn and Lieurance. According to an 
announcement, all songs were sung in 
the dialect of the tribe from which they 
emanated and a further explanatory 
note told that there are fifty-eight dis- 
tinct Indian languages and 1500 differ- 
ent dialects. To the layman, they 
sounded very much the same—the 
Omaha, Zuni, Pueblo and Tewa. Mr. 
Os-ke-non-ton’s interpretations were 
noteworthy, being sincere, vivid and im- 
pressive. They gave obvious pleasure to 
a large audience. He sang one song in 
English—Busch’s “Gitchie Manito, the 
Mighty,” and, for a final group, primi- 
tive songs, made more so by tom-tom 
accompaniment and tepee mene . 


“La Follia’ Gala Concert 


A concert given in Carnegie Hall on 
April 5, under the auspices of the Italian 
paper “La Follia di New York,” enlisted 
the services of Bernardo de Muro and 
Mario Basiola, who were in fine voice 
and responded to the vociferous applause 
by adding two encores to their scheduled 
numbers, Alberto Terrasi, who is also 
a favorite, was encored; Caterina Gobbi, 
whose beautiful voice was a feature of 
the evening; Maria Mugavero, heard in 
the Lakmé aria; the violinist Inez 
Lauritano, and the pianist Adriana Bar- 


dini. Besides these there were Mabel Ash 
and Jean Barondess, sopranos; Princess 
Marie Yedigarova, who sang some Rus- 
sian songs; Eduardo Battente, tenor, and 
the Mexican baritone, Leopoldo Gutier- 
rez, who substituted a Massenet aria for 
his listed piece. Extended comment is 
impossible for such a long list of ar- 
tists. The accompanists were Ernesto 
De Curtis, Josef Furgiuele, Teresa 
Mauro, Gennaro Papi and Isabel Srigg. 
Gc. F.. B. 
Henri Deering in Recital 


Henri Deering, American pianist, who 
made his New York début last season 
with the State Symphony, was heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of April 6. Mr. Deering’s program was 
a broad one and interesting into the 
bargain. He began with Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of the great Bach Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, and followed this 
with César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue. The second group included 
a Dance for Harpsichord by Delius, two 
of the “Saudados du Brésil” of Milhaud, 
and an Adagietto by Poulenc with the 
subtitle of “Les Biches,” and two pieces 
of Debussy, the “Reflets dans l’Eau” and 
“L’Isle Joyeuse.” The final number was 
the B Minor Sonata of Chopin. 

Mr. Deering played very beautifully. 
The Bach was better than the Franck, 
but this was due in a large measure to 
the composers themselves. The Franck 
number is very, very long and the com- 
poser’s ecstasies as an organist ran away 
with him. After the superb clarity of 
Bach, the contrast was not in his favor. 
The two jazzy Saudados were interest- 
ing, and the Poulenc number given with 
so much charm that it had to be re- 
peated. The Sonata was well played and 
earned much applause. 

The main characteristic of Mr. Deer- 
ing’s playing is a breadth of line. He 
thinks, apparently, in large values, and 
yet, strangely enough, some of his lighter 
pieces found most favor with the audi- 
ence. His tone was always melodious 
and his pedaling clean, so that, all in 
all, it was an evening of not only inter- 
esting but of very satisfactory piano 
playing. ds A. Bi 


Winifred Byrd, Pianist 


Winifred Byrd, whom the late James 
Gibbons Huneker described with a pic- 
turesque sobriquet, was heard in a 
piano recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of April 6. Miss Byrd has 
only lately recovered from a serious ac- 
cident to one of her wrists and this may 
have accounted for certain shortcomings 
in her performance. Her tone was, for 
the most part, musical, and the Haydn 
Variations in F Minor with which she 
began her program were excellently 
given. The Keltic Sonata of Mac- 
Dowell, with its Brahmsian-Griegian 
qualities, fared less well and there was 
a tendency to anticipate chords with the 
left hand which did not lend unity to the 
harmonic scheme. From the point of 
view of musical conception, however, 
praise may be bestowed upon Miss Byrd 
for her playing of the work. Four 
Scriabin pieces given without pause 
were well-played and the remainder of 
the second group, by Bela-Bartok, Cas- 
telnuovo Tedesco, Chopin and Mac- 
Dowell were also to the point. The final 
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group was’ Tchaikovsky’s “Song of 
Autumn” and Hutcheson’s transcription 
of the “Ride of the Valkyries.” Miss 
Byrd’s audience was numerous and very 
appreciative throughout the afternoon. 
a. Bo Fy 


Columbia University Glee Club 


Columbia University added its concert 
to the avalanche of Glee Clubs which 
have been heard in the past few weeks. 
Appearing in the Town Hall on the 
evening of April 6, with Ottilie Schillig, 
soprano, as assisting artist, the colle- 
gians gave a program which ran the 
gamut from Brahms and Beethoven to 
the familiar college airs. 

The most pretentious number on the 
program was the César Franck Fifth 
Beatitude in an arrangement by Prof. 
Seth Bingham, conductor of the Glee 
Club. Miss Schillig sang one of the solo 
parts in this work as well as a group of 
songs by Frank, Lenormand, Bardes, 
Macfadyen and Bibb. The soloists from 
the forces of the organization were 
Estell Mohr, Maxwell H. Savelle and 
Forman R. Slack. Allen F. Maybee led 
the Club in a group of college songs. 
Frank Bibb was at the piano for Miss 
Schillig and David Barnett was the 
accompanist for the Club also playing 
Ravel’s “Ondine” as a solo number. 

S. F. 


Doris Madden Appears 


Doris Madden, Australian pianist, who 
made her New York début several sea- 
sons ago, gave a recital in Steinway Hall 
on Tuesday evening, April 6. The ar- 
tist revealed a firm technic, inclining to 
vigor in the dynamic projection of her 
numbers and to little dallying over 
rubato. In the opening number, 
Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Handel, her command of piano 
color and her mood of sobriety well- 
fitted the music. Her digital skill was 
exhibited in the Beethoven “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata, in which she achieved 
a smooth performance of the Andante, 
and a crashingly dramatic close.  In- 
deed, there was something of excess 
power in the brilliant finale. In two 
Etudes by Scriabin, Nos. 1 and 5 from 
Op. 8, and in a subsequent group of 
Debussy pieces, one felt the pianist was 
rather too literal. The vague tonalities 
of the Impressionist lost glamor by be- 
ing too firmly outlined. But in encores, 
including a Chopin Nocturne, there was 
some good playing. The audience was 
large and cordial. DB me. &. 


Maria Theresa's Third 


A third program of dances was given 
by Maria Theresa, with the coédperation 
of the American National Orchestra, 
conducted by Howard Barlow, in Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday evening, April 
6. The artist repeated her interpreta- 
tion of excerpts from Gluck’s “Alceste” 
from a program of last season and pre- 
sented mime-versions of Schubert’s 
Seventh Symphony and some Brahms 
waltzes. She gave as a novelty several 
dances to Henry Eichheim’s music for 


“A Burmese Pwé,” the last by courtesy 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse, where 
the work is now being given in full. 
Mr. Eichheim’s admirably orchestratec 
score was played most effectively by Mr. 
3arlow and his men. If the conductor 
took some of the tempi in the classics 
rather slowly, there is reason to suppose 
that this was in accord with the dancer’s 
interpretations. Maria Theresa’s danc- 
ing again embodied the precepts of her 
teacher, Isadora Duncan. It was at 
moments extremely expressive and well 
synchronized, seldom purely decorative. 
A slight contretemps marred the open- 
ing of the Brahms number, when the 
curtain rose before the conductor had 
entered the pit. The concertmaster be- 
gan the number avoiding an annoying 
delay. G. Ds 
Elman Quartet in Final Concert 


In its final concert of the season in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 6, 
the Elman Quartet played the Cavatina, 
from Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat as a 
last tribute to the late Franz Kneisel. 
The program included as_ well Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in A Minor, a Beethoven 
Quartet in B Flat and the Brahms 
Quintet in G. For the final number of 
the program William Schubert: was 
called in to play the second viola part 
with the regular members of the or- 
ganization, Mischa Elman, Edwin Bach- 
mann, Louis Bailly and Horace Britt. 

As the quartet continues to play to- 
gether its work becomes more and more 
that of a trained ensemble group. Mr. 
Elman no longer stands out as a famous 
violinist. He subordinates himself to 
the Quartet, except when, as in the first 
movement of the Schumann, the score 
includes a virtuoso violin passage. The 
players devoted themselves to a dignified 
interpretation of the Cavatina, which 
was one of Kneisel’s favorite pieces, and 
throughout the evening played as though 
they felt it their duty to live up to the 
Kneisel tradition. W. S. E. 


Holland Vocal Trio 


Singing of grace and charm character- 
ized the concert of the Holland Vocal 
Trio in Aeolian Hall the afternoon of 
April 7. This was the second New York 
appearance of this vocal ensemble, the 
members of which are Josephine Kirpal, 
soprano; Else Letting, mezzo, and Mary 
Bennett, contralto, the other having 
taken place during the same week in 
April a year ago. Coenraad V. Bos, who 
assisted at the 1925 début, was again at 
the piano and contributed materially to 
the success of the numbers he accom- 
panied, About half of the program was 
sung a capella. 

Beginning with an old German Minne- 
lied credited to Locheimer Handschrift, 
and dated 1460, the Trio gave at once an 
effect of musicianship and diligent re- 
hearsal, as well as of a nice regard for 
tonal quality and vocal nuancing. Two 
of its members are Hollanders, it is said, 
who have done similar work together for 
a number of years The third is an 
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ORCHESTRA HAILED BY OAKLAND PUBLIC 





Chamber Music Society and 
Oratorio Are Wel- 


comed 
By A. F. See 
OAKLAND, CAL., April 10.—The third in 
the series of symphony concerts in the 
Civic Auditorium was given by the San 
Francisco Symphony, Alfred Hertz con- 


ducting, with Henri Deering as soloist. 
The program embraced Massenet’s Over- 
ture to “Phédre”’; the quixotic but 
charming “Danse Persane,” by Guiraud; 
Massenet’s Ballad Suite from “Le Cid” 
and the Grieg “Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1. 
In Rachmaninoff’s Concerto for piano 
and orchestra Mr. Deering’s adequate 
and fluent technic, his straightforward 
manner of playing and the melodic beauty 
of the composition proved winning. The 
orchestra gave splendid support. There 
was a large audience. 

The last spring concert in the New 
Concert Hall by the San Francisco Cham- 
ber Music Society strengthened the fine 
impression previously made by these 
players, and brought another good-sized 
audience to enjoy the program. Boc- 
cherini’s A Major Quartet was daintily 
played. Interest was added to a Beach 
Theme and Variations for flute and 
strings, because of its dedication to this 
society. Bloch’s “Pastorale” and Cas- 
sella’s “Valse Ridicule” were followed by 


the Schumann A Major quartet for 
strings. This group gives a sort of joy- 
ousness to Schumann, as well as virility. 
Z. W. Potter managed the concerts. 

With every seat in the house sold, and 
400 on the stage, Roland Hayes sang in 
Civic Auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Elwyn Bureau. Equally at home in 
the various languages, and equally sin- 
cere in interpretation, Mr. Hayes’s fine 
tone invested all he sang with great in- 
terest. At the end he gave spirituals by 
Burleigh, and his own arrangement of 
“Little David, Play on Yo’ Harp.” Wil- 
liam Lawrence gave exceptional support 
at the piano. 

Paul Steindorff, veteran conductor, 
teacher, opera coach, and bandmaster, to 
whose devotion the East Bay cities owe 
a large share of their musical growth, 
has been elected permanent leader of the 
Civic Band. Mr. Steindorff has built up 
an organization that plays each Sunday 
from early spring until late fall in Lake- 
side Park, to thousands of admirers. 
Easter Sunday will usher in the first 
open-air concert for the current summer. 

Another tribute to Mr. Steindorff’s 
ability was a highly successful per- 
formance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater in 
the Civic Auditorium, which was heard 
by some 4000. The quartet comprised 
Berthe Andre, soprano; Irene Le Noir, 
contralto; Hugh Williams, tenor, and Al- 
bert Gillete, bass. A double quartet 
aided the chorus. A small orchestra and 
Mabel Hill Redfield at the piano rendered 
good service, 





MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


St. Paut, MINN., April 10.—Two con- 
certs by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Henri Verbrugghen conducting, were 
given in St. Paul in successive weeks. 
In the first of these, the orchestra was 
assisted by the Apollo Club in the per- 
formance of excerpts from ‘“Parsifal,”’ 
arranged by Mr. Verbrugghen as a con- 


tinuous number. The program was 
wholiy of Wagner’s works. 

For the following concert, Ernest 
Schelling was the soloist. The program 
was given over to compositions by con- 
temporaneous American composers. 
Howard Hanson’s “Nordic” Symphony 
was given first place in order of presen- 
tation. “A Chinese Legend” by Henry 
Eicheim was next given. Mr. Eicheim 
was in the .audience. 

Mr. Schelling’s “A Victory Ball” ran 
its descriptive course with graphic ef- 
fect. As piano soloist, Mr. Schelling 
was heard in a performance of his “Im- 
pressions from an Artist’s Life,’ writ- 
ten in the form of variations for orches- 
tra and piano. His encore, a Chopin 
Nocturne, provided the evening’s only 
pre-modern number and was a grateful 
contribution. 

The fourth annual student competition 
conducted by the Schubert Club has 
yielded three $100 cash awards. The 
successful competitors are Frederick 
Stevens, tenor; Harriet Levinson, pian- 
ist, and Beata Hanson, violinist. 

Conditions for participation in the con- 
test were certified student membership 
in the Schubert Club and three years of 





Claire Dux Sings in Denver 


DENVER, April 10.—Claire Dux, so- 
prano, and Hans Kindler, ’cellist, were 
booked for a joint recital in the Robert 
Slack Subscription Series on March 30, 
but owing to Mr. Kindler’s illness, Miss 
Dux gave the entire program. Victor 
Marmont was the accompanist. The 
large audience responded cordially to 
Miss Dux’ sweet voice and charming 
personality, albeit one could have wished 
for greater clarity of diction. 

a. C. W. 





Ukrainians Sing in Rochester 


ROCHESTER, April 10.—The Ukrainian 
National Chorus of Rochester, Leo 
Sorochinsky, conductor, was heard in 
Convention Hall on March 26. The pro- 
gram was made up of folk-songs which 
were sung with expression. The chorus 
was well balanced, and sang with pre- 
cision and good phrasing. This was one 
of the most interesting and instructive 
concerts given this season. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Frances Fritzlen of 
the Wichita College of Music and Dra- 
matic Art recently presented a young 
pupil, Corliss Hammond, in a studio re- 
cital, assisted by Lorraine Luther, 
reader. 


HEARD IN ST. PAUL 


study in a major division of instruction. 
In the preliminaries, thirty-seven were 
heard. Eleven participated in the finals. 

The student membership in the Schu- 
bert Club numbers about 300, providing 
a progressive section. The committee 
conducting the contest consisted of Mrs. 
M. L. Griffiths, chairman; Mrs. R. E. 
VanKirk, Mrs. De Forest Spencer, Mrs. 
W. A. Lucker, Dorothy Holmes, Wilhel- 
mina Theobald and Elisabeth Dorsey. 
In the four years since the beginning of 
this activity, the Schubert Club has 
given $1,350 in cash awards. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 





BALTIMORE CIVIC EVENT 
BRINGS FORWARD SZIGETI 





Amelita Galli-Curci Gives Concert With 
Samuels and Berenguer 
as Co-artists 


BALTIMORE, April 10.—The fifth con- 
cert in the municipal series given by the 
Baltimore Symphony, Gustav Strube, 
conductor, in the Lyric on March 21, in- 


troduced the Hungarian violinist, Joseph 
Szigeti. His playing of Beethoven’s 
Concerto was admired. Technical con- 
trol and breadth of style were also noted. 

The orchestra played “The Magic 
Flute” Overture, Dvorak’s “Carnival” 
and the Chabrier “Spanish” Rhapsody. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, with Homer 
Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, appeared in the Lyric on March 
23, under the management of Katie 
Wilson-Greene. Coloratura numbers, 
such as Proch’s “Theme and Varia- 
tions,” Bishop’s “Pretty Mocking Bird” 
and the Polonaise from “Mignon” were 
skillfully presented. A broader vocal 
style and richer color were disclosed in 
other numbers. 

The pianist played Palmgren’s 
“Spring Night” and Bax’ “Country 
Tune” delightfully. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





$2,190,000 Admissions Taxes Collected 
in January 


WASHINGTON, April 10.—According to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treas- 
ury Department, the total amount col- 
lected on the admissions tax for Janu- 
ary, 1926, was $2,190,000, to be com- 
pared with $2,276,000 for January, 1925 
—a dcerease of about 4 per cent. This 
tax for November, 1925, yielded $1,920,- 
000, while for December, 1925, the total 
was $2,688,000. A, T. Ti 


Smith College to Give Monteverdi Work 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., April 10.—The 
music department of Smith College will 
present, for the first time in America, 
Monteverdi’s opera, “L’Incoronazione di 
Poppaea,” under the direction of Werner 
Josten, director of the department. The 
performances are scheduled for April 
27 and 28. 
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Students have lessons and practice before the Screen pro- 
vided by the College in its studios. New two and three 
manual Wurlitzer theatre organs for lessons and practice, 
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SCHEDULE OF LESSONS 


lst week lessons—Preparatory for Screen playing 
2nd week lessons—Playing of weekly News Feature 
3rd week lessons—Short feature film and jazz 

4th week lessons—Short feature film, comedy and jazz 
5th week lessons—Long feature film and comedy 


6th week lessons — Long feature film, comedy, cartoon, 
scenic and effects; and the playing of song slides. 










Improvisation, modulation, arranging orchestral works for 
organ, harmonizing from violin and melody parts; dramatiz- 
ing the picture musically; taking cues and playing from cue | 







lists and playing with orchestra are all given attention in the 
course. Various styles of playing jazz, ballads, intermezzos, 
characteristic numbers, etc., will be thoroly covered. 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Demorest has consented to award a Free Fellowship of 
two lessons weekly, each of thirty minutes, to the student 
who, after an open Competitive examination, is found to 
possess the greatest gift for playing theatre organ. Free 
Fellowship application blanks on request. 
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TRIUMPHS AS ’CELLIST 





‘HANS KINDLER EXCEEDED ALL. EXPECTATIONS—GAVE REMARKABLE 
Plattsburg Daily Press 


RECITAL ON ’CELLO” 


*““HANS KINDLER, °CELLIST, STIRS HEARERS, WHO GIVE OVATION; 
ARTISTIC CLIMAX IS ATTAINED” 


“KINDLER BRILLIANT AS PHILHARMONIC °CELLO SOLOIST” 


New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 15, 1926 


“KINDLER PROVES HE IS ’CELLIST KING—PROGRAM DESIGNED TO 


DISPLAY ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INSTRUMENT” 


“A SUPERB PERFORMANCE” (Don 


Orchestra) 


“KINDLER’S SUPERLATIVE ARTISTRY” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Nov. 17, °25 


HANS 





KINDLER 


AS CONDUCTOR 


PHILA. RECORD, March 15, 1926 





Kindler Makes Hit as Philharmonic 
Leader 


“The sixth of the Philharmonic Orchestra series of 
Sunday night symphony concerts offered as a novelty 
the appearance of the popular ’cellist, Hans Kindler, 
in the role of conductor. The usual large audience 
filled the Academy of Music and gave every mani- 
festation of approval of the directorship of Kindler, 
the applause. following the performance of the 
Brahms F Major Symphony, the tour de force of the 
program, recalling him innumerable times. Kindler 
is undoubtedly one of the most popular soloists be- 
fore the public. His program was extremely am- 
bitious and included the Brahms Symphony, the 
Weber Overture to “Der Freischutz,” the lovely waltz 
from Tschaikowsky’s opera “Eugen Onegin”; “Chant 
Russe,” by Moussourgsky; “The Flight of the Bum- 
blebee,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and two sketches from 
the Caucasian Suite of Ippelitoff-Ivanoff, the “Dans 


L’Aoule” and “Cortege du Cardar.” 


PHILA. INQUIRER, March 15, 1926 


Syracuse American, Dec. 27, °25 


Quixote, Strausz, with Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 27, ’26 


St. Louis Times, Jan. 29, ’26 





Kindler in Debut as a Conductor 


"Cellist Makes a Splendid Impression at Phil- 
harmonic Concert in Academy—Presents 
Imposing Program 


“It was in a new guise that Hans Kindler appeared 
before the Philadelphia public at the sixth concert 
of the local Philharmonic Society in the Academy 
last night. It was, by the same token, one of the 
outstanding events of the musical season, for while 
the distinguished art of Mr. Kindler as a ’cellist is 
abundantly familiar here, he was an unknown quan- 
tity as symphonic conductor, and when he made his 
American debut in this capacity at last night’s con- 
cert, the impression was as felicitous as when he 
has appeared as a soloist, further demonstrating his 
balanced musicianship. It was both an ambitious 
and an opulent program that Mr. Kindler selected, 
combining popular appec! with solidity of substance. 
Contrast and variety were afforded in the arrange- 
ment of the orchestral works, and also in the appear- 
ance of Elizabeth Santagno, dramatic soprano, as 
soloist of the evening, in works that had the merit 
of being unhackneyed. Mr. Kindler commanded 
respect and liking from the outset by his personal 
sincerity, his obvious breadth of musicianship, his 
authoritative grasp of his scores, his admirable baton 
technique, and by his firm but elastic beat. His 
sense of rhythm is splendid and spontaneous. There 
is great range in his emotional moods, and his 
dynamic degrees, and throughout there is a logical 
quality in his conducting that carries conviction. It 
was gratifying to note that his command of his men 
was always absoelute—utterly unlike some _ earlier 
“guest” conductors with the Philharmonic.” 








Season 1925-’26: 11 Orchestral Appearances with Stokowski, Furtwaengler, 
Reiner, Sokoloff, Shavitch; Besides 46 Other Appearances 





H The last Friday afternoon concert be- 

| fore the Eastern tour of the Symphony 

|| Orchestra was given yesterday in Emery 
Anditorium. Hans Kindler, ‘cellist, was 
the soloist, playing the Tchaikovsky “Va- 
riations on a Rococo Theme for Violon- 
cello and Orchestra.” For the orchestra 
Mr. Reiner had arranged a program of 
interest and variety and marked contrast. 
From Cimerosa’s everture to “The Secret 
Marriage” the audience was plunged into 
the ultra-modern “Dance Suite” of Bela 
Bartok, then into the Tchaikovsky Vari- 
ations and finally into the Brahms E-Minor 
Symphony. 

Tremendous enthusiasm marked the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Kindler as soloist with 
the orchestra. His playing of the Varia- 
tions could scarcely have been less well 
received, since it was of the kind which 
makes an audience throw reserve and dig- 
nity to the winds for a proper expression 
of approval. The Variations call for the 
sheerest virtuosity on the part of the per- 
forming artist. Indeed, virtuosity is the 
chief requirement. Mr. Kindler not only 
lived up to the letter of the law, but in- 
vested the music with a personal, emo- 
tional quality as well. Held well in check 
by the impeccable taste of the artist, 
virtuosity and emotion were made means 
to a single end. That end was a com- 
pelling and thrilling performance.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Dec. 19, 1925. 


PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER, March 15, 
1926 
Kindler Has Debut Here as Conductor 


Noted °’Cellist Picks Unusually Hard Interpretive 
Program for Philharmonic Concert 





“Hans Kindler had his Philadelphia debut as an 
orchestral conductor last evening at the sixth concert 
of the Philharmonic Society in a program which made 
extensive demands upon the leader both in musician- 
ship and poetic feeling. Mr. Kindler had selected 
the most difficult of all the Brahms symphonies 
the Third—as the feature of his program, with 
Weber’s “Der Freischutz” overture preceding it. 
In his conducting, Mr. Kindler apparently knew 
exactly what he desired and how to get it. There- 
fore, whatever change he made from the traditional 
readings were intentional and evidently were studied, 
such as the “luft” pauses before certain notes in the 
overture and the very deliberate pace at which he 
took the symphony, as well as the exceedingly slow 
time of the introduction to the overture. Generally, 
he conducted very well, especially in the smaller 
numbers, his beat being accurate and his indications 
to the orchestra clear and easily understood. The 
smaller numbers of the second part of the program 
were very finely read. These consisted of the Waltz 
from Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin,” a most 
beautiful and pathetic “Chant Russe” of Moussorgsky 
and the brilliant “Flight of the Bumble Bee” from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, “Tsar Saltan.” The second 
and third of these were especially effective in the 
hands of Mr. Kindler, the “Chant Russe” being read 
with great pathos, which was never allowed to develop 
into sentimentality, and the Scherzo interpreted with 
the utmost grace and abandon. In this number the 
solo flute part was superbly performed by William 
M. Kincaid, with whom Mr. Kindler shared the 
applause.” 


Spring Engagements in Europe: Rome, Venice, Milan, Brussels, London, Oxford 


Middle European Tour Sept. 20-Oct. 15 


East of Ohio: Arthur Judson, Packard Bldg., Philadelphia. 


MANAGEMENT 


Victor Red Seal Records 


In America from Nov. 1 on 


West of Ohio: H. Culbertson, 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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Philadelphia Boys, Led by A. N. Hoxie, 


Win Recognition for the Harmonica 
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[Continued from page 5] 





of what the Boy in Music movement had 
accomplished in Philadelphia, of what it 
promised by force of its example to ac- 
complish in other cities. : 


In Dayton 


Dayton was next, with a similar wel- 
come by the Knights of Columbus, the 
National Cash Register Company, by 
Robert Patterson, representing the In- 
ternational Rotarians and -the Boy 
Scouts, by Mayor Allen C. MacDonald, 
who received a gold harmonica. Mrs. 
Edward A. Deeds, chairman of the 
American music department of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, enter- 
tained them at dinner, announced that 
she would send four boy harmonica 
players from Dayton to Philadelphia 
this summer to learn the finer parts of 
harmonica playing. The concert was in 
the evening at Memorial Hall, before an 
audience of 2000. 


In Cincinnati 


In Cincinnati the boys were enter- 
tained by the Business Men’s Club, by 
the Times-Star, owned by Charles P. 
Taft, whose wife, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Association, had ar- 
ranged the local engagement; by Powel 
Crosley, Jr., president of the Crosley 
Radio Corporation; by Colonel Clarence 
O. Sherrill, City Manager, who got a 
gold harmonica. The feature of the day 
was the concert at the Grand Opera 
House. During the intermission Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
presented the band with a gold medal. 
Said she: 

“Our Federation is presenting the 
Philadelphia Boys’ Harmonica Orches- 


tra to the cities of the nation, and we 
are delighted to have such wonderful 
players in Cincinnati. Their perform- 
ance has been a most inspiring and sur- 
prising thing to me. Their playing of 
difficult parts, obtaining orchestral ef- 
fects and their rendition of such great 
masterpieces as the slow movement from 
Dvorak’s ‘New World Symphony,’ is 
simply amazing, and I congratulate 
them most heartily.” 


Director Hoxie thanked Mrs. Kelley 
for the medal, said that the band repre- 
sented the best players among the 60,- 
000 boys and girls of Philadelphia who 
play the harmonica. “It’s a stepping 
stone to violin, piano and symphonic 
music.” 


Cleveland Rivals 


Cleveland was the last stop. The 
Philadelphians gave seven concerts dur- 
ing the day, the last one at Keith’s 
Palace Theater before 1800 people. They 
were guests of the Plain Dealer, of the 
City Club, of the Y. M. C. A., of many 
of the public schools. City Law Di- 
rector Carl Schuler received a gold har- 
monica, said, acknowledging it: “I say 
it is refreshing to see so many of young 
fellows interested in something aside 
from the ‘Red Hot Mamma’ sort of 
thing.” 

Director Hoxie and his musicians 
found something besides appreciation in 
Cleveland. They found a harmonica 
movement that rivaled their own. 
There was a contest in full swing when 
they arrived, conducted by the Plain 
Dealer. Prizes were awarded during 
the Technical School performance—a 
gold medal to Robert Apple, a silver 
one to Robert Bond, a bronze to Felix 
Dorroh. The Plain Dealer announced 
that during its campaign more than 10,- 
000 boys had become keenly interested 





GUESTS ARE HAILED BY HAVANA THRONGS 





Eva Gauthier Gives Three 
Recitals—Zimbalist 
Is Welcomed 


By Nena Benitez 


HAVANA, CuBA, April 1—Eva Gau- 
thier, a great favorite of the Cuban 
public, paid a third visit to Havana re- 
cently. Mme. Gauthier appeared in the 
Principal dela Comedia Theater in 
three recitals. Her programs, composed 
of the best classical and modern songs, 
delighted her audiences. Celius Dough- 
erty played the accompaniments and 
played solo groups. 

Mme. Gauthier also appeared as prin- 
cipal soloist at the monthly concert of 
the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra, on 
March 14, in the National Theater. She 
sang “Plaisir d’Amour” and the recita- 
tive and aria of Lia from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,’’ accompanied by the orches- 
tra. Another soloist was Ivan Tzuker- 
man, clarinetist, formerly of.the Imperial 
Opera of Moscow. He played the Con- 
certo in A of Mozart. Pedro Sanjuan, 
conducting with characteristic authority, 
gave the “Coriolanus” Overture and the 
Symphonic Poem, “Stenka Razine,” by 
Glazounoff. 

On March 21 Armando Palacios, Chile- 
an pianist, appeared in the National The- 
ater with the Havana Symphony, con- 


e e . 
dience was in attendance. 





Baldwin Leads Hartford Glee Clubs 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 10.—The glee 
clubs of the Hartford High School were 
heard in a program, under the leadership 
of Ralph L. Baldwin, in Broad Street 
Assembly Hall. The girls’ chorus pre 
sented numbers by Respighi, Rachmani- 


noff, Thomé and _ others. The boys’ 
group was heard in Holst’s “Swansea 
Town” and other numbers, and the 
massed chorus gave several stirring 


songs effectively. Soloists in the concert 
were Ethel M. Hansen, soprano, and 
Peter A. Crapulli, violinist. A feature 
of the program was Harvey B. Gaul’: 


setting of Walt Whitman’s “I Hear 
America Singing.” Accompanists in 
cluded Mildred H. Block, Richard W 


Hyde and Beatrice Appell. 


ducted by Gonzalo Roig. He gave the 
Concerto in D by Enrique Soro its first 
performance in Havana. Orchestral con- 
tributions were Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave.” Efrem Zimbalist visited Havana 
for the first time last month, offering 
two recitals in the Payret Theater. 





LINCOLN BALLETS GIVEN 





Nebraska Community Has Music of 
Much Worth in Churches 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 10.—A_ dance 
program, consisting of two ballets and 
a divertissement, was given at the 
Temple Theater on April 6 by pupils of 
Marjorie L. Barstow. A capacity au- 
Five specially 
designed dances were also given by 
children ranging in age from three to 
five years. The two ballets were ar- 
ranged to depict the story of “The Elf 
King’s Rainbow,” and the tale of “The 
Birthday of the Spanish Infanta.”’ Miss 
Barstow is a graduate of the Vestoff- 
Serova School of Dancing. 

Holy Week was celebrated in Lincoln 
with appropriate music. On Good Fri- 
day evening the combined glee clubs of 
the Chamber of Commerce presented 
“Olivet to Calvary” by Maunder, in St. 
Paul’s Church, H. O. Ferguson con- 
ducting. Soloists were Walter Wheatley. 
tenor; Edwin C. Boehmer, bass; and 
H. O. Ferguson, baritone. Edith Bur- 
lingim Ross was organist. An audience 
of more than 3000 was in attendance, 
many persons standing throughout the 
concert. 

Helen Hewitt, soprano, was the final 
artist heard this year before the Matinée 
Musicale Club, giving a pleasing after- 
noon recital in the Temple Theater 
Gertrude Culbertson Bell was the assist- 
ing pianist. 

Mrs. R. O. Hummel was elected presi- 
dent of the Matinée Musicale at the 
recent annual election. 


H. G. KINSCELLA. 


SyRACUSE.—Dorothy Clark appeared 
before the Morning Musicals, Inc., re- 
cently, playing the Grieg Concerto with 
orchestral accompaniment directed by 
Conrad L. Becker. 


in harmonicas. And just before the ar- 
rival of the “Wizards,” Cleveland boys, 
a hundred of them, gave a joint concert 
in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 


It was late Saturday afternoon, April 
3, when they got off their special Pull- 
man cars in Philadelphia. They had 
toured nearly 2000 miles, played to an 
audience of over two million people. 
They had played patriotic music, 
folk-songs, hymns, ballads, popular mu- 
sic, serious music, such as Rubinstein’s 
“Melody in F,” the Barcarolle from 
“The Tales of Hoffman,” the largo from 
the “New World Symphony,” excerpts 
from “Il Trovatore” and “Rigoletto.” 


They had proved that harmonicas can 
play real music, that a group of them 
can attain surprisingly rich effects. 
They had proved, the Philadelphia 
boys, that interest in music can be 
aroused by the harmonica, by the thrill 
of playing with a group of others. 
There are many who have gone on to 
take up other instruments, have become 
members of the Junior Civic Orchestra 
and Band. Some contemplate a musical 
career. Still more have attained an 
understanding and an appreciation for 
music that promises to make them good 
amateurs, good listeners. 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 





Convincingly, and ** as one having authority “ 


motion picture houses. 
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LOTTA VAN BUREN 


presents the message of the great key-board immortals. Not 
upon the piano for which most of the classic repertoire was not 
written—but upon the instruments for which they actually 
were written, and in the manner intended by the composers. 


Lotta Van Buren’s recently released film 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE PIANO 


carries her immensely instructive message of the history of the 
piano, from bow string to baby grand, to the millions in the 
Managers and large clubs are acquiring 
it to show in conjunction with Miss Van Buren’s demonstration 
concerts and to forever after precede their piano recitals with it. 
Schools and colleges apparently are realizing it is as important 
to their music departments as the dictionary is to their libraries 


The following publications have recently carried feature articles 
on the impressive musical work Lotta Van Buren is doing. 


New York Times—Music Page, also Mid-Week 
Pictorial and Sunday Rotograph Section. 
York Herald-Tribune 
Christian Science Monitor 
New York Eve. World 
York Eve. Sun 
New York Telegram 
Kansas City Star 
Musical America 
Musical Courier 
The Musician 


For all information concerning Lotta Van Buren’s recitals (3 
. ’ P ‘ acl > 
instruments carried), and the sale or rental of her film, address 


BAMMAN, 50 West 46th Street, 
New York City ‘| 
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NASHVILLE FORCES 
IN SYMPHONY LIST 


Ruth Breton Is Soloist— 
Florence Macbeth and 


Elman Presented 
By Mrs. J. Arthur Wands 





NASHVILLE, TENN., April 10.—With 
Enrico Leide, conductor of the Atlanta 
Symphony, as guest leader, and Ruth 
Breton, violinist, as soloist, the Nash- 
ville Symphony gave its fifth concert of 
the season, on a recent Sunday after- 
noon. 

The opening number was Goldmark’s 
Overture to “Sakuntala,” played in a 
colorful manner. The Brahms’ “Hun- 
garian” Dances, Nos. 5 and 6, were given 
skillful interpretations. Other orches- 
tral numbers were Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony; and the ‘“Tann- 
haiuser” March, played in a truly in- 
spiring manner. 

Miss Breton gave the Mendelssohn 
Concerto for Violin, most ably accom- 
panied by the orchestra. Her playing 
showed complete mastery of her instru- 
ment, and displayed great depth and 
richness of tone, excellent technic and 
phrasing. Her group in the last half of 
the program contained an aria by Per- 
golesi; “Hungarian” Dance, No. 1, by 
Brahms-Joachim; “Hills,” by Cecil Bur- 
leigh; and “La Campanella” by Paga- 
nini. In these numbers she was ably 
accompanied on the piano by F. Arthur 
Henkel, conductor of the Nashville Sym- 
phony. She gave several encores. 

Mrs. T. Graham Hall, chairman of 
music department of Centennial Club, 
presented Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, in concert in Memorial Audi- 
torium. Her program was arranged to 
represent three generations of singers. 
She gave favorite airs of Jenny Lind 


and Adelina Patti as well as modern 
numbers, including a scng, by her ac- 
companist, George Roberts. Miss Mac- 
beth’s singing was characterized by ac- 
curate intonation, warmth and color of 
voice, and distinct enunciation. The 
work of Mr. Roberts was excellent in his 
accompaniments, as well as in_ two 
groups of solos. 

Under the management of Mrs. L. C. 
Naff, Mischa Elman appeared in Ryman 
Auditorium on March 19, before an 
enthusiastic audience. His program 
comprised the Handel Sonata in E 
Major, played with much dignity, the 
Max Bruch G Minor Concerto, which 
was very impressively done and works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Ernest Bloch and 
others. Josef Bonime was a superb ac- 
companist. 


SYRACUSE SYMPHONY ENDS 
YEAR WITH CASH BALANCE 








Many Turned Away from Final Concert, 
Given with Rafaelo Diaz as Tenor 
Soloist and Glee Club Assisting 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 10.—The Syra- 
cuse Symphony, under the baton of Vla- 
dimir Shavitch, gave its closing concert 
for this season in the Temple Theater 
on March 27. Every seat was taken, 
and after as many standees as the law 
allowed were admitted, many others were 
turned away. 

The program, presenting two move- 
ments of “The Pines of Rome” by Res- 
pighi and Liszt’s “Faust”? Symphony, 
was beautifully played. In the latter 
number, the orchestra had the assistance 
of the Syracuse University Glee Club of 
forty-five voices, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

In the intermission, Harold L. Butler, 
dean of the College of Fine Arts, an- 
nounced from the stage that this year’s 
deficit had been paid, and that the or- 
chestra would close the season with a 
cash balance in the bank. He added that 
Vladimir Shavitch, the conductor, had 
been re-éngaged, and that fifteen con- 
certs would be given next year. 





CHAMBER SOCIETY GIVES PORTLAND CONCERT EVENT 





Cornish Trio and Resident Artists Fea- 
tured in Oregon Lists—Club 
Aids Civic Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 10.—A recital 
by the Cornish Trio was given under the 
auspices of the Portland Chamber Music 
Society on March 30. The Seattle mu- 
sicians, Peter Meremblum, violinist; 
Kolia Levienne, ’cellist, and Berthe 
Ponecy Dow, pianist, produced a well co- 
ordinated ensemble in the Tchaikovsky 
Trio, Op. 50, and Op. 32 by Arensky. 
A ’cello and violin duet, Passacaglia by 
Handel-Halvorsen, elicited applause. 

Carol Robinson, pianist, appeared in a 
benefit for the scholarship fund of the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority on March 31. 
Miss Robinson’s technical skill and in- 
terpretive ability were shown in a pro- 
gram of classical and modern music. 

Rose Coursen Reed, vocal instructor, 
presented Elnore Whitson, Blanche Alex- 
ander, Florence McElroy and Mrs. Fred 
P, Gram in recital on March 31. Flor- 
ence Youney and Edgar E. Coursen were 
the accompanists. 

A municipal program was given by the 





Genovese Gives Rutherford 


Musicale 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., April 10.—Nana 
Genovese, contralto, entertained about 
eighty guests at a musicale given at her 
home on March 28. In addition to Mme. 
Genovese, artists heard on the program 
were Katherine Ponder, lyric soprano; 
Rose Ricciardi, soprano; Anita Salva- 


Mme. 


tori, violinist; Vincenzo Ceccarelli, tenor, . 


and Mary Webb-Alyea, who acted as 
accompanist. The program was espe- 
cially pleasing and included numbers by 
Handel, Meyerbeer, Wieniawski, d’Am- 
brosio, Gounod, Munse, Kjerulf, del 
Riego, Godard and two arrangements by 
Kreisler. The artists were given a cor- 
dial reception. 





Lights District Names 
President 
Faroo, N. D., April 10.—Appointment 
of Mrs. A. G. Jacobsen of Bemidji, 
Minn., as district president of the North- 
ern Lights District of the National Fed- 
‘ration of Music Clubs is announced by 


Northern 


Mrs. J. A. Jardine, president of the 
North Dakota Federation of Music 
Clubs. The Northern Lights District in- 


‘ludes Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, as well as Montana. G. S. 


Schubert Club, led by Paul K. Hutchin- 
son, with solos by Mr. Hutchinson, bari- 
tone; Frederick W. Goodrich, organist; 
Clara Low and Frances Byers, pianists. 

Mrs. Walter R. May, pianist, was the 
Portland delegate to the convention of 
the State Federation of Music Clubs, 
which met at Spokane. 

The Melodians, directed by Minna 
Pelz, were heard at a Rivoli Theater 
concert, accompanied by Geraldine 
France and assisted by Nina Pettibone, 
soprano. JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Mojica Concludes Springfield Club Series 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL, April 10.—José 
Mojica, tenor of the Chicago Opera, gave 
a delightful concert, on April 5, in the 
auditorium of the First Christian 
Church, as the concluding number of the 
Amateur Musical Concert season. Mr. 
Mojica displayed a voice of much 
natural warmth and beauty, and won 
his audience with his pleasing per- 
sonality. The aria “Una Furtiva La- 
grima” by Donizetti was beautifully in- 
terpreted, and an encore “La Donna é 
Mobile” from “Rigoletto” was given. 
Appearing in the costume of a Spanish 
cavalier of the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Mr. Mojica gave two groups of 
Spanish songs with vivacity. Troy 
Sanders proved an able accompanist, 
and added much to the enjoyment of the 
program by two groups of solos. The 
audience was enthusiastic. 

NETTIE C. Doun. 





Scholarship Winner Sings in Church 
Services 
SPRINGFIELD, Itu., April 10.—Three 


capacity audiences at the First Presby- 
terian Church on Easter Sunday, heard 
the singing of Mary Bailey Hewitt, 
fourteen years old, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Hewitt is studying voice at the 
Chicago College of Music, where she 
won a scholarship over sixty-five con- 
testants. NETTIE C. Doub. 





Musical Playlet Given in Kansas City 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., April 10.—A 
musical playlet was given recently in 
the First Presbyterian Church Annex 
by the Kansas Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Federated Junior Music 
Clubs. The Central High School Or- 
chestra, W. M. Ryde, conductor, and the 
C. H. S. Girls’ Glee Club, of which 
Florence Jones is director, appeared in 
the prologue. Fy. & ©. 


ROCHESTER SINGERS GIVE OPERA SERIES 


Mozart Work and Double 
Bill Presented by 


Eastman Forces 
By Mary Ertz Will 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 12.—The 
Rochester-American Opera Company, 
composed of students and graduates of 
the Eastman Opera School, on April 10 
concluded a very successful week of 
opera in Kilbourn Hall. 


The hall, which holds 500, was prac- 
tically sold out for the week, and much 


interest was shown in the venture. Mo- 
zart’s “The Marriage of Figaro’ was 
given on Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings and Saturday ma- 
tinée, and “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” on Tuesday, Friday and 
Saturday evenings 

The cast was as follows for “The 


Marriage of Figaro,” with Richard Hal- 
lily in the name part; Allan Burt as 
Count Almaviva; Margaret Stevenson 
as the Countess; and Mary Silveira as 


Others in the cast were Mar- 
garet Williamson, John Moncrieff, 
Brownie Peebles, Philip Reep, Mary 
Stephan and Mark Daniels. 

For “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Frances 
Dewitt Babcock was Santuzza on Tues- 
day and Saturday evening, and Olivia 
Martin on Friday evening. Lola was 
taken alternately by Brownie Peebles 
and Mary Bell; Turiddu by Archie Rug- 
gles; Alfio by Mark Daniels, and Lucia ! 
by Helen Golden and Mary Bell. 

“Pagliacci” was sung by Charles 
Hedley, Edna Richardson, Donald Mc- 
Gill, Allan Burt and Philip Reep. Eu- 
gene Goossens and Emanuel Balaban 
conducted alternately. The Mozart 
opera was cut down considerably and 
some of it spoken. 

The scenery of all three productions 
was modernistic, depending much on the 
lighting, which was very effective. The 
costumes were in keeping with the 


Suzanna. 


scenery. The singers did _ excellent 
work; the ensembles were good, the 
tempos spirited. The whole showed 


hard training and a clear understanding 
of the demands made. 








she is financing. 


new theatre. 





CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH of New York and 
Paris, popular mezzo-soprano, composer and 
heiress, who is in Hawaii to build musical theme. 
with which to open a New York theater, which 





CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, who is now on her fourth tour around 
the world, has been staying in Honolulu, where she is gathering ma- 
terial for music to be played at the opening of the new theatre, which, 
according to report, she is to build in New York in the architectural 
spirit of the French and Italian rivieras. Mme. Smith is not devoting 
all of her time, however, either to plans for the new enterprise which 
is to reflect the mood of the sunniest European playground on 
Manhattan Island, nor to concert work, which is her fundamental 
reason for traveling again through the Orient. 
her sojourn in Japan, to climb Mt. Fuji-yama, which has been 
scaled only once before by a woman. 
the famous Japanese mountain in Cherry Blossom period of the year, 
which has an interesting association for all American audiences who 
have seen this mezzo-soprano as Suzuki in “Mme. Butterfly.” 
Smith, besides being a singer, follows the profession of composer 
as an avocation and reports from Honolulu state she has already 
become proficient on the ukelele which she has learned to play, not 
in the ‘front porch’ manner, but according to the native style. 
Mme. Smith will give a number of concerts through the Orient be- 
fore returning to New York by way of Paris for the opening of her 








She plans, during 


Mme. Smith intends to climb 


Mme. 
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players, economic factors have played 
cruel havoc with these bodies since the 
war, especially in Europe Some of the 
most famous organizations are in need 
of financial support, and in many in- 
stances threats of their. disbanding have 
been heard. 


Small Ensemble Revived 


At the same time a tendency is being 
shown by composers to utilize the small 
orchestra. The chamber ensemble is 
enoying a renascence. This is difficult 
to explain except on _ psychological 
grounds, the human craving for change 
and variety of medium. 

The symphonic poem, with its pro- 
gram music and free, rhapsodic form, 
became in time an imprisoning formula. 
In casting overboard the rigid periods 
of classic music, composers had _ sub- 
stituted an improvisatory art for a well- 
charted one. The result was an increas- 
ingly complex and unwieldy marshalling 
of sound. 

Undoubtedly, something of a craving 
for clarity has asserted itself. The 
eagerly accepted doctrines of whole-tone 
Impressionism and the later cliché of 
atonalism have not succeeded in pro- 
viding inexhaustible richness of expres- 
sion. On the contrary, they have made 
for a sameness, a mannered monotony, 
when used exclusively. 

With the indication of satiety in heavy 
scoring, has come a reversion to form 
in its most elementary sense. The 
dance-suite, the partita, the concerto 
grosso, the passacaglia and other forms 
are being resurrected 

Most important, the homophonic, or 
single voiced, form of music shows de- 
finite symptoms of dating. The rever- 
sion to a form of polyphony is increas- 
ingly evident—with the difference that 
various keys are utilized simultaneously 
in many cases for greater variety of 
expression. The works of Barté6k are 
a striking instance of the newer many- 
voiced music. Olid modal forms of the 
Elizabethans and the French and Ital- 
ian liturgical schools are being revived 
to lend greater richness to choral works. 





AWARDS FOR TEXAN PUPILS 





Chicago Musical College to Give Four 
Full Free Scholarships 


DALLAS, TEx., April 10.—During the 
meeting of the Texas State Federation 
of Clubs and Teachers’ Association, to 
be held here this month, the Chicago 
Musical College will award four full free 
fellowships to students competing under 
the auspices of the Music Club of Fort 
Worth. 

Herbert Witherspoon, president of the 
College, will be the sole judge in the 
awards, for which five contestants in 
each of the divisions, of men’s voice, 
women’s voice, violin and piano, will 
compete. ; 

Mr. Witherspoon and Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the College, will visit Dallas 
on this occasion for one day only, April 
30, leaving the same evening on their 
return to Chicago. In the morning Mr. 
Witherspoon will address the State meet- 
ing, in which he is to be one of the 
week’s principal speakers. Later in the 
day he will devote himself to giving 
lessons, auditions and examinations. 





Cimini Loses Sgambati MS. in Flood 


HoLLywoop, CAL., April 10.—A valu- 
able manuscript copy of music by 
Sgambati, held in the 
Pietro Cimini, opera conductor, and in- 
tended as a gift to the Angeles 
museum or library, was destroyed when 
a water main collapsed recently near the 
Cimini home in Dix Street and flooded 
the basements of houses in the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Cimini’s young son narrowly 
escaped fatal injury when the sidewalk 
upon which he was playing collapsed. 
Many valuable manuscripts and belong- 
ings were ruined by the inundation. 
Mr. Cimini recently established himself 
in Los Angeles as symphonic conductor 
and operatic coach. A number of 
scores he was completing for use in 
connection with motion pictures were 
damaged in the accident. 
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Size of Music’s Y esterday 


nit PLLC 


Folk-music and the primitive racial ele- 
ments in the ballet have had influence. 

All these developments have had an 
effect on the choice of medium. The 
huge symphonic orchestra is not suited 
for the performance of a simple dance- 
suite. The modern use of the voice in 
novel combinations with instruments has 
also had its effect in relegating the too- 
lavish scoring of the post-Wagnerian 
school. 

In a broad sense dissonance has 
doomed the huge orchestra. Delicacy 
and subtlety of tonal combinations 
“register” much more successfully on a 
small ensemble. In the last analysis, 
human judgment has revolted against 
the overpowering, the colossal, in the 


’ dogma of quantitative art. 


Wind Music Popular 


Will the future see the chamber- 
orchestra reinstalled in the home? There 
are definite signs that it has come to 
stay in the concert hall. European fes- 
tivals are being increasingly given to 
chamber music forms. In America the 
popularity of such ensembles as _ the 
Barrére Little Symphony, the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco, the 
New York Chamber Music Society and 
other organizations has been established. 

The growing use of wood-winds and 
brass in the small ensemble has threat- 
ened to supplant exclusive string-music. 
The younger school in Central Europe 
is writing for combinations of voice and 
brass, wind orchestras and, in some in- 
stances, for the organ in interesting 
combinations with instruments. The 
double orchestra is being revived with 
new harmonic colors. 

“Back to Scarlatti” has become a 
slogan with some of the Italians. The 
cycle of music seems to be approaching 
its complete turn. Whether this is a 
temporary phase or a definite break with 
the immediate past remains for the next 
half-century to determine. It may be 
that music, refreshed by its slaking at 
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the founts of folk-music and dance- 
forms, will turn to the evolution of 
greater and more complex forms. 

In this evolution, the orchestra may 
prove to be the victim of periodic 
caprice. Now large, again small, it may 
present the spectacle of a matron ad- 
dicted to the use of “reduction-fablets” 
when slender silhouettes are in fashion! 
The observer of modes can never say 
with certainty that bustles will not soon 
be seen again. The bouffant skirt, with 
its multitudinous layers of chiffon—in 
the shape of musical swathing bands— 
may again inclose the form of Lady 
Musica. R. M. KNERR. 





HARTFORD HAILS TALLEY 


Opera Soprano Presented with 
City Key by Mayor 
HARTFORD, CONN., April 12.— Pre- 

sented with the key of the city by Mayor 

N. C. Stevens, Marion Talley, nineteen- 

year-old soprano of the Metropolitan 

Opera, made her concert début in the 

Capitol Theater here with much success 

on the afternoon of April 11. The audi- 

ence for this first concert outside the 

Metropolitan by Miss Talley was esti- 

mated at 4000. The concert was man- 

aged by Robert Kellogg. 

Many listeners were unable to gain 
admission, and thousands stood outside 
in a vain hope of gaining last-moment 
entrance. The young artist’s program 
was greatly lengthened by encores. She 
sang arias from old Italian operas and 
concert songs with much appeal, while 
the audience listened with rapt atten- 
tion. Miss Talley made a very engag- 
ing figure in a simple pink frock and 
wearing curls. Seats on the stage num- 
bered almost 500. The assisting artists 
in the concert were Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist, and Emil Polak, accompanist. 

After the concert there was a rush 
to the stage door to see the young 
celebrity as she came out. Miss Talley, 


Young 


with her mother and her manager, F. C. 
Coppicus, had difficulty in making their 
way to their automobile, but managed 
at last to take their seats and drive 
away amid the enthusiasm of the on- 
lookers. 








White Plains, N. Y. 
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“ELIJAH” VIVIDLY 
SUNG IN HUB CITY 


Soloists Applauded Under 
Mollenhauer’s Baton— 
Austral in Recital 


By Henry Levine 
Boston, April 12.—*‘Elijah” was pre- 
ented by the Handel and Haydn Society 
on Sunday afternoon, April 4, in Sym- 
phony Hall. Emil Mollenhauer handled 
his choral forces with rare effectiveness, 


bringing out with especial skill the 
eloquent, dramatic climaxes. Emily 
Rosevelt, soprano, disclosed a_ liquid, 


flexible voice of agreeable timbre, and 
sang her music with feeling and artistic 
finish. Alma Beck, contralto, brought 
depth of emotion and warm tone to her 
numbers. The singing of Lewis James, 
tenor, was greeted with significant ap- 
plause. Mr. James showed himself the 
possessor of a noteworthy tenor voice 
of free open resonance, capable of ring- 
ing power in the dramatic moments and 
also of beautiful lyric quality. Henri 
Seott, bass, gave a vividly impressive 
performance of the part of Elijah. Mrs. 
Herbert O. Steeves of the soprano cho- 
rus, sang the second soprano part in 
the trio. The Boston Festival Orches- 
tra, with J. W. Crowley as principal, 
gave a very capable performance of the 
orchestral score. 

Catherine S. Swett gave a _ lecture- 
recital on “The Folk-Songs of Europe” 





GIANNINI IS PRESENTED 
IN BALTIMORE PROGRAM 


Soprano Appears in Postponed Event—- 
Richard Burmeister Gives 
Piano Recital 


BALTIMORE, April 10.—Dusolina Gi- 
annini, soprano, appeared at the Lyric 
on April 5, in a recital given under the 
management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene. 
The singer had been scheduled for an 


earlier date, but illness prevented her 
singing. The audience responded to the 
artistry that imbued her numbers and 
applauded these interpretations sympa- 
thetically. Molly Bernstein supplied 
fluent accompaniments. 

Richard Burmeister, pianist, former 
member of the Peabody Conservatory 
staff and long associated with the Stern 
Conservatory of Berlin as director, was 
the guest artist in a recital given on 
April 10 at Emerson Hotel, by the Balti- 
more Music Club. This appearance had 
been arranged through the members of 
the Baltimore Music Club. who wished to 
recoenize in this manner the musical in- 
fluence which the artist exerted upon the 
coterie of local music students who were 
under his guidance some twenty years 
ago. Mr. Burmeister played a Bach Pre- 
lude and Gavotte which he had tran- 
scribed. This was followed by the 
Handel-Liszt Sarabande and Chaconne 
from the opera “Almira,” the Brahms F 
Minor Sonata, and groups of Chopin and 
Liszt pieces. 

The choir of St. Thomas’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, C Reese Dietrich, con- 
ductor, was assisted by Caroline Bar- 
tholomay, soprano; Margaret Shaw, or- 
ganist, and Henry Albert, Jr., violinist, 
in an evening of music on April 8. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


“Persian Garden” Sung in Chicago 


CHIcAGO, April 10.—Liza Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden” was sung in the 
Central Theater recently by Esther 
Stoll, Florence Masden, Frank Ruhf and 








John H. Warren, pupils of Herbert 
Witherspoon at the Chicago Musical 
College. The Chicago Philharmonic 


Trio. consisting of Mary Hugh Call, 
Rudolph Reiners and Lillian Rehberg, 
was also heard on this program. Ralph 
Dobbs played the Chovin Sonata in B 
lat Minor, and Mrs. Masden sang selec- 
tions from Schumann’s “Frauenlieben 
und Leben.” 





Indianapolis Club Chooses Officers 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 10.—Active mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis Matinée Musi- 
cale were heard in the last concert of 
the season in a program of great variety 
given in the Masonic Temnvle. Those 
appearing were Louise Schellschmidt- 
Koehne, Alberta M. Gaunt, Helene H. 
Glossbrenner, Evelyn Baker, Maude 


Custer, Frances Johnson, Isabel Parry, 


in the lecture hall of the Boston Public 
Library on Sunday afternoon, April 4. 
She was assisted by members of the 
University Double Quartet and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, who sang the various 
folk-songs under Mrs. Swett’s discern- 
ing guidance. The numbers were taste- 
fully culled from the folk-song literature 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Russia and Italy. Mrs. Swett 
stressed the essential simplicity of the 
folk-song, traced its development, and 
declared that it embodied on a _ small 
scale all the elements of a work of art. 
A large and attentive audience, includ- 
ing prominent musicians, attended the 
lecture. 

Owing to the sudden illness of Hulda 


Lashanska, her place: was taken by. 
Florence Austral, dramatic soprano, at 
the last of the Wolfsohn series of Thurs- 
day evening concerts, on April 8 in Sym 

phony Hall. Her program contained the 
arias “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” 
from “Oberon,” and “Ritorna Vincitor”’ 
from “Aida,” and a group of German 
and English songs. Miss Austral re- 
vealed a voice of tremendous dramatic 
power, brilliance and energy. Her dra- 
matic songs had a compelling lure and 
sweep. The singer is mistress of the 
subtleties of singing, as she showed in 
her exceedingly poetic performance of 
the German lieder. John Amadio, flutist, 
and Myron Jacobson, pianist, were very 
able assistants. 





Boston Events Include Artistic Lists 


Hee 





MU CC 

OSTON, April 12.—The Boston Sym- 

phony gave the last of its series of 
five Tuesday afternoon concerts on 
April 5. Serge Koussevitzky’s program, 
made up of compositions played at the 
regular series of concerts, was as fol- 


lows: 
“Ma Mére l’Oye’’........ Me cil ee 
Suite from “Petrouchka”™..... Stravinsky 
Pe WE fc. sk haere es wae e Honegger 


ret te TNO” os cos ceaaenaar Respighi 


Cécile Leweaux, contralto, gave a re- 
cital in Jordan Hall on April 6. Her 
program contained an aria from “Le 
Prophéte,” Italian, French, German and 
American songs. Though burdened, it 
was learned, with the after-effects of a 
protracted cold, Miss Leweaux revealed 
a warm voice of appealing quality. She 
showed a temperament sympathetic to 
the emotional message of her music. 
Marie Oliver played tasteful accompani- 
ments. 

Pupils and members of the Dueheana 
School of Opera gave a performance of 
operatic excerpts in Jordan Hall on 
April 8. Scenes from “Ii Trovatore,” 
“Faust” and “Carmen” were creditably 
presented. Those who took part in the 
performance were Helene Norwood, Ida 
Fitzwilliam, Frank R. Larson, Martin 
Albrecht, Herbert Raymond, Harriet 
Lois, Helen Middleton, Lora Churchill 
Blunt, Marion Morgan McDonald, Ga- 
brielle Decot, Lucy Murphy, Alice 
Murphy, and _ Frances’ Chantereau. 
Leona Beck gave expert performances of 
piano transcriptions of the orchestral 
scores. 

Henri Marcoux, baritone, sang’ in 
Jordan Hall on April 9. The program 
contained several operatic arias, as well 
as songs by Cadman, Grunn, Curran, 
Fletcher, Tchaikovsky, Fauré, Ferrari, 
Grechaninoff, Sarti, Warren Story 
Smith and John Adams Loud. Mr. Mar- 
coux showed himself a_ well-schooled 
singer. He has a mellow baritone voice 
of velvety quality, which he is judicious 
enough not to force. He phrases in 
musicianly fashion and interprets ex- 
pressively. William Ellis Weston played 
delightful accompaniments. 

Lillian Winer, pianist, was presented 





Cleon Colvin, Thelma Rubush, Maxine 
Ferguson, Berta S. Ruick and Ferdinand 
Schaeffer, guest artist. The program 
was followed by the election of officers, 
resulting in the reelection of Mrs. 
Hugh McGibeny, president; Mrs. Robert 
Blakeman, first vice-president; and 
Ida Sweenie, treasurer. New officers 
are Mrs. Frank Cregor, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Frank T. Edenharter, 
recording secretary; France Webber, 
corresponding secretary; Mildred Pear- 
son, assistant secretary and Mrs. La- 


fayette Page, assistant treasurer. 
Fs oe 


Mme. Matzenauer’s Daughter Adrienne 
Has Mishap During Voyage 


Paris, April 1.—An accident was suf- 
fered by twelve-year-old Adrienne, 
daughter of Margaret Matzenauer, con 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera, during 
her voyage from America. 

According to the statement of the 
artist, her daughter iniured a kneecap 
in an accident during the crossing. The 
singer said her daughter fell in their 
cabin and dislocated her kneecap two 
days before the liner reached Cherbourg. 


Jollif Will Sing at Westchester Event 


Norman Jollif, bass-baritone, will ap- 
pear at the Westchester County Music 
Festival, to be held in May, it has been 
announced by Morris Gabriel Williams, 
county choral director and festival con- 
ductor. 


by Frederic Tillotson in a _ recital in 
Steinert Hall on April 9. She played 
a program by Beethoven, Chopin and 
Grieg. The young pianist showed ex- 
ceptional talent, playing with fleet, 
secure, and brilliant technic. She dis- 
closed considerable flair for brilliant 
style and played the dramatic music with 
spirit and dash. Gertrude Ehrhart, so- 
prano, assisted with charmingly sung 
numbers. HENRY LEVINE. 


New York's Week 
of Opera 


[Continued from page 9] 














posed, Mr. Bohnen gave a reading of the 
mastersinger’s réie that was distin 
guished as much for subtle and humaniz 
ing touches of humor as for a _ broad 
understanding of the principles illus 
trated in the libretto and score. Par- 
ticularly in his delivery of the “Wahn, 
wahn” monologue and in the following 
dialogues with David and Bechkmesse) 
was Mr. Bohnen hanpy in realizing the 
traditional Sachs spirit. 

Otherwise the cast was as in previous 
productions, with Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducting. Maria Miller was a winsome 
Eva, ably seconded by Mario Telva as 
Magdelene. Rudolf Laubenthal was a 
sufficiently romantic Walther in appear- 
ance, and sang with intelligence. As 
David, George Meader was remarkably 
successful. Gustav Schuetzendorf played 
Beckmesser for all the fun there is in 
the réle, and Léon Rothier was a prop- 
erly paternal Pogner. 

The cast was completed by Carl Schle- 
vel, Max Bloch, Angelo Bada, Max Alt- 
glass, Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D’An- 
velo, Paolo Ananian, James Wolfe, Wil- 
liam Gustafson, George Meader, Arnold 
Gabor. L. 


The Penultimate Saturday 


“Traviata” in the afternoon and 
‘Boris Godounoff” in the evening were 
the contrasting operas of the penulti- 
mate Saturday of the season at the 
Metropolitan. Lucrezia Bori as Violetta 
sang and acted with the pathos that 
have made this a favorite réle in her 
repertory. Opposite her, as Alfredo, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi reveled in tenor 
operatics, with some extremely soft 
phrases among other strenuous ones; 
and to Giuseppe Danise fell the task of 
dealing gravely and resonantly with the 
elder Germont’s “Di Provenza mar il 
sol.” Others in the “Traviata cast were 
Minnie Egener, Grace Anthony and 
Messrs. Paltrinieri, Reschiglian, Picco 
and D’Angelo. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

The evening’s “Boris” was another 
of the season’s many non-subscription 
benefits. It resolved itself largely into 
the now familiar revelation of the puis- 
sant vocal and dramatic art of Feodor 
Chaliapin. Julia Claussen was the Ma- 
rina of the evening and Angelo Bada 
was once more a very admirable Shovis- 
ky. The other parts were sung by Mmes. 
Delaunois, Dalossy, Howard and Wake- 
field, and Messrs. Fullin, Rothier, An- 
anian, Altglass, Palterinieri Gustafson, 
Gabor, Reschiglian and Malatesta. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. O. V. W. 


Johnson Tours on Pacific Coast 


Edward Johnson has gone to the Paci- 
fic Coast for an extensive concert tour, 
giving operatic excerpts with Joan Ruth, 
soprano. In Boston, Washington, Cleve- 
land and many other cities this program 
has met with success. 











“Too Few Seats” 


“There were too few seats 


to accommodate those who 
wished to hear the song re- 
cital of Jerome Swinford. A 
return recital would un- 
doubtedly overflow a much 


larger hall.”"—E. M. McCor- 


mick, Detroit Free Press. 


WINFORD 


with 
PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 
April 15th 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
First Soloist 


Summer Symphony 
Concerts 
July 8th 
“Swinford displayed his 
sonorous baritone to good 
advantage. The rich 
and even quality of his voice 


color 


were noticeable throughout 
its range.” —New York Times, 
March 7, 1926. 


* * * 


“A cultured, finished art- 
ist with the tranquil ease 
and assurance of a John Mce- 
Cormack.” — Norfolk, Va., 
Virginia Pilot. 

* * * 


Swinford recital 


afternoon 


“The 
given 
was heralded as the best of 
the season and it proved one 
of the finest of any season.” 
Press, St. 


y esterday 


—News Joseph, 


Missouri. 


Beckhard & Macfarlane, Inc. 
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ART AND COMMERCE 

S exemplified in the present contest between the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers and the National Broadcasters’ Associa- 
tion over the Dill-Vestal bill to limit the fees for 
broadcasting copyright music, the composer in these 
latter days is deeply involved in commercial nego- 
tiations. There never was a time, of course, when 
the artist did not have his business problems. The 
fortunate ones found a Maecenas or secured posi- 
tions at royal courts, but for the majority there was 
always the vexatious matter of marketing works 

that had dubious value in coin of the realm. 
Writing to his publisher, Hoffmeister, in 1801, 
Beethoven put the case of the artist as he saw it. 
After setting a price on certain compositions he 
was offering, he said: “This disposes of the dis- 
agreeable business; I call it so because I wish things 
were different in the world. There ought to be 
only one art warehouse in the world to which an 
artist would need only to carry his art-works and 
take away with him whatever he needed. As it is, 
one must be half tradesman; and how we adjust 
ourselves—that is what I again call disagreeable.” 
Undoubtedly the artist resents the necessity of 
bartering beauty for bread. He rightfully feels that 
he is contributing to the culture of his peried, and 
he realizes at the same time that it is difficult to 
place an actual monetary value on what he has to 
offer. The problem is as old as art itself. One can 
conceive of an ideal society in which the artist 
would be freed from cares of this kind, receiving 


adequate compensation from the State in return for 
the creations of his talent. But that ideal is yet 
far from attainment. 


FILLING CONCERT HALLS 


HE fact that a recent concert of the London 

Symphony Orchestra was sold out twenty min- 
utes before the scheduled hour of beginning caused 
considerable comment in the English musical press. 
Speculation was rife as to the cause of an occur- 
rence so rare. It was pointed out that there was 
no solo artist to act as a lure; that Felix Wein- 
gartner’s reputation is not that of a spectacular 
conductor; that the program was “distinctly se- 
vere,” containing Schumann’s first symphony, 
Brahms’ “Variations on a Theme of Haydn,” three 
selections from Gustav Holst’s suite, “The Planets,” 
and Beethoven’s seventh symphony. Discussion 
finally narrowed down to the point whether Beetho- 
ven or Holst had been the magnet. 

From the viewpoint of New York, where a sold- 
out orchestral concert is no rarity, there would seem 
to be two solutions: the popularity of the conductor 
and the entire program considered in its totality. 
It is quite possible that Mr. Weingartner, classically 
conservative as he is in his readings, may have been 
the lure, partly because of genuine admiration and 
partly because, as a visiting conductor, he had the 
advantage of novelty. On the other hand, the pro- 
gram was one that might have been attractive in its 
juxtaposition of composers diverse in style, and in 
its well-balanced proportions. 





ad 


MUSICAL ADJECTIVES 


NTANGIBLE and elusive as the air through 

which its sound waves move, music is the most 
mysterious and inexplicable of the arts. Its one 
direct contact with the mind of the auditor is 
through the ear; in all other ways it presents itself 
to the intelligence in symbols. A printed page of 
music is a series of symbols indicating the pitch 
and duration of tones, and these symbols are mean- 
ingless save to the eyes that have been trained to 
translate them into sound. 

The only way in which we can discuss music is to 
speak in symbolic adjectives and nouns and to bor- 
row descriptive terms from other arts. To take 
the most common example—we refer to “high” and 
“low” pitch of tone, the usage arising from the 
position of written notes on the staff. We might 
just as well refer to tones as “thin” and “thick,” or 
“narrow” and “wide,” for what we are doing is de- 
scribing relations in space between tones. We speak 
of the “color” of a voice or an instrument, when 
what we have in mind is not an actual color but a 
peculiar quality of vibration. 

Description and discussion of music is carried on 
entirely in metaphors, and the curious point is that 
most of these metaphors are visual, showing the 
unconscious desire to give visibility to the invisible. 
“High” and “low” notes, “lines” of phrasing, 
“clear” and “muddy” tones, “brilliance” of sound, 
“grace” of rhythm, “structure” of composition—all 
are metaphors of vision. We insist upon speaking 
of music as though it had spatial dimensions, 
whereas it exists only in time. 


THE AIM OF WRITING 


N music as in literature, the question is often 

raised whether the creative writer should de- 
liberately seek to please the greatest number or 
should write to please himself alone. Of late years 
we have seen “writing for the many” extolled as 
the surest way to success. Some writers maintain 
that regardless of the monetary profit, they prefer 
to express themselves in a style that will appeal to 
as many as possible, and they argue that the 
opposite procedure is indicative of a snobbish 
attitude. 

The important point at issue here is whether or 
not the value of the work is affected when the writer 
is consciously concerned with his audience. In this 
connection, one may ask how many works that 
were written in the past with the deliberate inten- 
tion of pleasing the many have survived an immedi- 
ate and short popularity. It would be interesting 
also to know what proportion of the people in any 
generation has been attracted by the “classics” and 
if that proportion was ever greater at any time than 
it is today. 

Nothing that is intrinsically good is ever com- 
pletely lost, unless an entire civilization is obliter- 
ated. A work of value may fall into temporary 
oblivion, but it will eventually be discovered again 
and reinstated in its proper place. 
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Visits Bowery 


“Boris” 


A fancy of Feodor Chaliapin recently took him, with 
his manager, S. Hurok, to spend an evening in New 
York’s Bowery. They had supper and slept in one of 
the cheapest lodging houses in the slums. Mr. Cha- 
liapin, during his youthful days in Russia, was forced 
to live in the poor districts of Russian cities, and 
now in New York sometimes visits the Bowery to 
compare conditions. The photograph shows Mr. Chali- 
apin in the rear center, clad in a jersey, with a group 
of restaurant frequenters. Mr. Hurok is on the left of 
the singer. 


Strauss—In celebration of the forthcoming comple- 
tion of the villa on ground presented to him in Belve- 
dere Park, Vienna, Richard Strauss recently held a re- 
ception for prominent officials of the Austrian capital. 
Among those attending were Dr. Hainisch, president 
of the Vienna Council, and the Burgomaster of the 


city. 


D’Alvarez—An honor which fell to Marguerite D’AI- 
varez, Peruvian contralto, early in life was that of 
being one of the first women invited to sing in West- 
minster Abbey. She will sail for Europe on May 8, 
and will revisit London, where she has become an 
established favorite since she made her début there 
at the age of sixteen. 


Tailleferre—Writing for the cinema is a pursuit that 
is steadily engaging prominent composers. Germaine 
Tailleferre has contributed some pages based on real 
African tribal melodies to a score for a film shown at 
the Paris Opéra. The music, sung by artists of that 
institution, accompanies a picture showing an expedi- 
tion to the Dark Continent. 


Dent—English opera has established a modern school 
of its own, according to E. J. Dent, noted musicolo- 
gist, who spoke recently before the British Musical 
Association. But a new school of singers is required 
for its interpretation. “These artists must be intelligent 
and well-educated, from a literary, as well as a musi- 
cal, point of view,” he said. “They have to speak 
English properly as well as sing.” 


Mauro-Cottone—Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, or- 
ganist of the Capitel Theater, New York, has received 
official notification from the Italian Consul-General and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs that he has been deco- 
rated with the Cross of a Chevalier of the Crown of 
Italy. Dr. Mauro-Cottone, in addition to his achieve- 
ments as performer, is a composer of organ music. The 
order conferred upon him is in recognition of his work 
in advancing organ music in this country. 


Morton—One of the most successful of recent recruits 
to the British National Opera Company is an American 
soprano, Rachel Morton. So far, her only appearances 
in England have been with that company, but she has 
just signed a contract to record for the gramophone. 
and is in demand for the concert platform next season. 
De Reszke was so interested in her possibilities that he 
undertook her training for three years gratuitously. 
Her outstanding success has been as Aida. 


Curtis—Musical instruments valued at about $66,000 
are used in the concerts of the Curtis Quartet. Carl 
Flesch, first violinist, plays a Stradivarius, insured for 
$25,000. Emanuel Zetlin, second violinist, uses another 
“Strad,” the property of M. Zamustin, a director of the 
Philadelphia Philharmonic, which is insured for $16,000. 
Louis Bailly, viola player, has a genuine Gasparo de 
Salo, valuea at $10,000, and Felix Salmond, ’cellist, 
a Goffriller ’cello, valued at $15,000, and once owned by 
Paganini. 


Patton—But Fred Patton is not the only Fred Pat- 
ton, nor is he the only Fred Patton who is a profes- 
sional singer. Richard Crooks recently returned from 
his Coast tour and exhibited clippings to prove that 
he nad sung Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” with Fred 
Patton, baritone. This was at first supposed to be a 
typographical error, as Fred Patton was fulfilling 
engagements in the East at the time. Investigation, 
however, proved the existence of the other Fred Pat- 
ton, of Los Angeles, who, strangely enough, is aiso a 
baritone. 
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— and Count erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 








Culture Is Catching! 





RIN the latest issue of a British contemporary there is the 
delightfulest old picture! 
Africa” and shows five welterweight Neluskos and Selikas, 
| assorted, having an evening musicale. 
that are so pleasant about these little gatherings, a casual 
s is enough to reveal, is an informality in matters of 


It’s called “After Dinner in South 


One of the things 


dress. A white collar (on close inspection it appears to be a Wimpet 142) 
and a pleasant smile are largely the adornments indulged in. 


* * * 


T the piano sits, strangely enough, a 
pianist. His position for the most 
part is good, except that his hands are 
too near the keys. His pedaling seems 
excellent, evidently based upon a new 
system. 

This method consists, it is said, of 
playing with three toes, one toe for each 
pedal. Thus there is a surplus of seven 
toes, unless our geometry has deterio- 
rated, five of which can be used, as a 
unit, in metronomic capacity. The re- 
maining two are so much velvet, you 
see. 

What a great saving this brings about 
can scarcely be imagined. Why, it is 
estimated that if all the toes saved in 
the northern part of South Africa in 
one year were laid end to end they would 
reach ’way beyond that desk over there. 


* ” + 
T the player’s right stands a person- 
age who, despite his distingué, 


monocled appearance, is a page-turner. 
You can see it in his face—that hunted 
look. The look of a man who knows 
that his record will get him in the end, 
even if he tries to go straight. And 
sitting in wicker chairs are the other 
three, within walking distance of a table 
upon which are some glasses and 

Gosh, how we’d like to investigate mu- 
sical conditions in S. A., first hand! 

* * +o 


Fellow Feeling 


HE Vicar’s wife, in the course of 

her parochial visiting, » mentioned, 
with excusable pride, that her daughter 
had gained a first musical prize at a 
Competition Festival. 

Her listener at once showed her fellow 
feeling; “I can understand your pride,” 
she said, “I well remember how pleased 
I was when our pig took the first prize 
at the Agricultural Show.” 


* * * 





Essential 


HAT composers think of opera man- 
agers sometimes would not be suit- 
able for print, and the reverse is doubt- 
less also true. The Monthly Musical 





Record relates that Gailhard, late man- 
ager of the Paris Opéra, once told the 
following story against himself: 
“When I told Reyer that I owed most 
of my education to the Larousse En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary, he said: 
" ‘Your copy must have lacked one 
tome.’ 
“*Which one?’ I asked. 
“*The one devoted to words beginning 
with M, among which is music.’ ” 
+ * * 
Music and Matrimony 
ARRIAGE is a partly harmonious, 
partly discordant, Tone-poem, with 
the engagement as a Prelude which ends 
with a March or Galop to the license 
bureau. 


The honeymoon is a melodious Dolce. - 


The handclasps of the couple are like 
Damper Pedals. 

Occasionally the Dolce is broken by 
Staccati, in the sound of kisses. 

If, after a longer or shorter time, 
the lady happens to want a new hat or 
gown, which the husband doesn’t want 
to buy, she intones a Capriccioso. 

If he gives in, a Scherzo follows. 

Otherwise the Capriccioso concludes 
with an Intermezzo, with plainly intelli- 
gible Over-Tones, most of them by the 
lady. 

Dissonances are artistically resolved 
and the wife is also dissolved—in tears. 

The Finale begins when the husband 
grabs hat and stick and goes out. 

The wife, who remains behind, com- 
pletes a Ritardando sobbingly with a 
few Tremolos and Trills, until she 
quiets down. Then there is a Rest. 

When the husband comes home at 
night a new Concert starts. The wife 
begins an Agitato in the household. 
This one might call a Domestic Sym- 
phony. 

—Berlin Tageblatt. 
* * * 
Quarantine Note 


HEMES by Scarlatti will be used by 

Alfredo Casella as the basis for a new 
composition especially written for the 
New York Symphony. The title will be 
something like ‘‘Scarletina.” 
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Loeffler’s Poem 


Question Box Editor: 

I understand that Loeffler’s “Poem for 
Orchestra” concerns a particular poem 
by Mallarmé. Can you tell me which it 
is? ROBERTS. 

Kansas City, April 10, 1926. 


The Loeffler “Poem” was suggested to 
the composer after a reading of Ver- 
laine—not Mallarmé. It was the fifth 
in “La Bonne Chanson,” beginning 
“Avant que tu ne t’en ailles” which in- 


spired him. 
 F 


The Vocal Scale 


Question Box Editor: 
Should a voice be trained so that the 
ame quality is given to all notes from 
op to bottom or is it permissible for the 
ipper voice to have a different quality 
rom the medium and lower? V. 
Park, Tenn., April 9, 1926. 


The ideally placed voice would have 


WEAVER PIANOS 


the same quality from bottom to top, 
but this is not always possible to do. 
Formerly, three distinct registers were 
considered desirable in the female voice 
and two in the male, but now the best 
artists try to unify the quality of their 
voices as much as possible. 
7 9 9 


Nuance 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the exact meaning of the 

word “nuance” which critics effect so 

much of late? ae Di 
Ishpeming, Mich., April 9, 1926. 
It is merely another word for ‘ 


ing” or quality q tone. 
4 


The Oboe d’ Amore 


Question Box Editor: 

How does the oboe d’amore differ from 
the oboe generally used in the _ or- 
chestra? FRED STEVENS. 

Tacoma, Wash., April 8, 1926. 


The instrument is identical in con- 


the ins 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
INSTRUMENT 


STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE 








Tee 


struction with that used in the modern 
orchestra save that it stands a minor 
third below it in pitch, being in A in- 
stead of C. It is therefore a transposing 


instrument. 
a + 


German Opera in United States 


Question Box Editor: 
When was the first German opera 
given in this country? JOHN CARTER. 
New York City, April 10, 1926. 


The first German opera in Amer- 
ica of which we have been able to find 
any record, was given in Niblo’s Garden, 
New York, in 18565. 


2 2 9 


Sonata Movements 


Question Box Editor: 

Are movements of a sonata or a sym- 
phony supposed to be played together 
without interruption, or should there be 
pause allowed for a change of mood? 

M. L. GLAss. 

New York, April 11, 1926. 


This is a matter which depends en- 
tirely upon the taste and discretion of 
the performer. Several artists and con- 
ductors have adopted the uninterrupted 
system, but the majority probably prefer 
to disconnect movements. It is some- 


times difficult, after a particularly bril- 
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Mendelssohn Symphonies 


Question Box Editor: 

How many symphonies did Mendels- 
sohn write? Have any of them other 
than the “Italian” been similarly titled? 

| RR Is 
April 10, 1926. 

Mendelssohn wrote five symphonies, if 
one includes the Symphony-Cantata 
called “Lobgesang.” “Scotch” and “Re- 
formation” are the titles of two other be- 


Baltimore, 


sides the “Jtalian.” The C Minor Sym- 
phony, Op. 11, is therefore the only one 
without a designation of this kind. 

. 29 


Facing the Congregation 


Question Box Editor: 

In singing a solo in church should one 
face the congregation or stand as in 
chorus parts? 

Roanoke, Va., April 8, 1926. 


This is a matter which your choir- 
master must decide, but in general it is 
better not to face the congregation, as 
all church music is considered a part of 
the service and not merely for the de- 
lectation of the congregation. 
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Boston Activities 
' April 10. 
Amy Ward Durfee, contralto, and 


Susan William, pianist, shared honors 
in a musicale given before the Middlesex 
Women’s Club in Lowell, April 5. Mrs. 
Durfee sang with warmth of tone and 
excellent diction. On her list were 
three Shakespeare songs arranged by 
Roger Quilter, songs by Chausson, Au- 
bert and Fourdrain, and an English 
group containing ‘Waiting”—dedicated 


to the artist by Elizabeth Freeman. 
Miss William favorably impressed her 
audience with interpretations of com- 


positions by MacDowell, Palmgren, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Chopin, Schumann-Liszt, 
The concert was under the direction of 
A. H. Handley of this city. 
oo * ca 
Richard Platt, pianist, was host at 
his regular fortnightly musicale in his 
studio. Assisting him were Carmella 
Ippolito, violinist, and Pauline Dan- 
forth, pianist, each of whom played solos 
with wonted artistry. The musicale was 
followed by a tea hour at which Mrs. 
John L. Ames poured. 
= @, 6 
Morning concerts in aid of the New 
England Peabody House for Crippled 
Children are the vogue in the Hotel 
Somerset each Wednesday morning. On 
March 31 a delightful program, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Charles H. Ferguson, 
was given by the following artists: 
Ethel Walcott Ross, soprano; Helen 
Grant, contralto; Rulon Robison, tenor; 
Charles Pearson, bass; John Vincent, 
flutist; Howard Slayman, pianist. The 
concluding concert in a series of three 
held when Nina Mae Forde, so- 


was 
prano; William Simmons, tenor, and 
Lida Pray Guthrie, lyric soprano, 


pleased an audience that filled the ball- 
Mildred Viton, besides accom- 


room. 
panying the singers, played several 
piano solos. 

aa * 
A. H. Handley, concert director, 
brought the Harvard Glee Club to 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., on 


April 7, when a cordial audience wel- 
comed the singers in the college chapel. 
C. Wallace Woodworth was conductor. 
Amy Ward Durfee, contralto, won new 
honors in Brahms’ Rhapsody. The Glee 
Club opened the program with “Fair 
Harvard.” Other numbers were com- 
positions by Bach, Palestrina, Allegri, 
Stanford, Saint-Saéns, Moussorgsky, 
Tschesnokoff, Gounod and Handel. 


* * * 


In commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Beethoven’s death, 
the Wetterlow Musical Bureau _ will 
present the London String Quartet in 
cycle of Beethoven quartets the week of 
March 21, 1927. In the seventeen years 
that the London Quartet has been in 
existence, this cycle has been presented 
in London four times, in Leeds twice, 
in Edinburgh twice and in Stockholm, 
Boston, New York, Newcastle and Oslo 
(Christiania) once. The cycle will be 
presented in only three American cities 
next year. In New York the Wolfsohn 
Bureau will present the cycle, and in 
Boston and Buffalo the cycle will be 
under the management of the Wetterlow 
Bureau. Lucrezia Bori, Florence Austral 
and Josef Hofmann have also been 
booked by the Wetterlow Bureau for 
Symphony Hall appearances next year, 
in addition to the previously announced 
Wetterlow-Wolfsohn Series and the De- 
troit Symphony’s appearance on Dec. 6. 

~ * * 


A concert by the Civic League Or- 


chestra Association, Roy Goddard 
Greene, conductor, assisted by Joseph 
Ecker, baritone, and Edith Noyes 


Greene, pianist, drew an overflow audi- 
ence to Civic League Hall, Framingham, 
Mass., on March 29. The orchestra 
played music by Reinecke, Schubert, 
Wagner, Hoppin and Cadman. A fea 
ture of the concert was Mr. Ecker’s 
singing of the aria “O! Wauchita” from 
the opera “Osseo” by E. R. Noyes, with 
the composer at the piano. 
W. J. PARKER. 


Varese Novelty Received with 
Hisses in Stokowski Premiere 
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all the world like those passages of the 
“Ameriques,” which suggested more 
nearly an automobile horn in distress 
than any other tonal similitude. 

The audience had more than one 
carlier smile at some of the passages 
in a work that seemed at first hearing 
like a complex of a pre-Volstead New 
Year’s Eve and a particularly patriotic 
lourth of July celebration! 

“Ameriques,” while without a “pro- 
vram,” purports to be a sort of ex- 
hilarated spiritual impulse’ recording 
the thought of the New World as it 
presents itself to the imagination of a 
young foreigner. 

The composer’s fancy requires 132 
players to express itself, of which ten 
ure assigned to the nineteen percussive 
instruments of the score. As for the 


normal orchestral instruments, they 
divulge strange groanings and grunt- 
ings, which many hearers never sus- 
pected to be within their scope. Ten 


(trumpets, ten trombones and three tubas 
help to set forth the great American 
propensity for noise. 

The work is preponderantly dynamic, 
though there are strongly marked 
rhythms, in constantly changing tempi, 
and some interesting melodic snatches. 

An expert on Mr. Varése’s composi- 
tion theories writes in the program 
book: “The themes are modified melo- 
dically, harmonicaily and rhythmically; 
but the logic of the work does not pro- 
ceed from the succession of these various 
thematic figures, but consists rather in 
the creation of new sound masses by 
the themes and their reappearances. 


The progress of the score might be 
described as the continual and varied 
displacement of aural planes’ and 


volumes around solid pivots, which sup- 





Martinelli in Connecticut College Series 


NEW LONDON, CONN., April 10.—Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, was presented in the fifth 
concert of the Connecticut College for 
Women’s series, held in the State Ar- 
mory recently. Mr. Martinelli sang arias 
from “L’Africana” and ‘La Gioconda” 
and old and modern songs with much 
beauty of tone. He joined with Flora 
Greenfield, soprano, in the final scene 
from “Aida.” Miss Greenfield gave 
several groups with effect. Salvatore 
Fucito was the accompanist. Others 
heard in concerts of the series were 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and _ the 
Elshuco Trio. both programs being 
given in Bulkeley Auditorium. A recital 
by pupils of the College department of 
music was a recent event in the school 
gymnasium, a dozen young artists ap- 
pearing successfully. 





Phradie Wells to Make Appearances 


After finishing her season at the 
Metropolitan, Phradie Wells will start 
on a concert tour beginning in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., as soloist with the Sym- 
phony, to be followed by festival con- 
certs in Des Moines, Iowa, Burlington, 
Iowa, Hays, Kan. 
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port the mechanism of the composition.” 

This tonal geometry made excessive 
demands on the virtuosity of the orches- 
tra, which certainly labored diligently 
to communicate Mr. Varése’s message of 
“musical Americanism” to the audience. 
Mr. Stokowski, it was noticed, was 
timid about tackling the work without 
a score and kept his eye pretty well 
glued to the page. 

After the thirty-five minutes. of 
Varése came a beautiful performance of 
the “Jupiter” Symphony, of Mozart and 
Mr. Stokowski’s own orchestration of 
the Bach Passacaglia, which poured the 
balm and benison of the immortals over 
the troubled spirits of the audience and 
effectually exorcised the sound-wraiths 
of the nineteen percussion instruments, 
to say nothing of the serried trumpets, 
trombones and tubas, from the dignified 
old Academy. 

Boris Koutzen, a_ violinist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, gave a delight- 
fut program in his recital in the New 
Century drawing room. He displayed 
fluent technic and beautiful tone in the 
‘‘Poeme” of Chausson and in the Lalo 
Symphonie Espagnole.” Of novel in- 
terest was Erich Korngold’s “Much Ado 
About Nothing” Suite. 

The annual Lenten Concert of the 
Matinée Musicale Club was given in the 
appropriate environment of the First 
Baptist Church, instead of the usual 
place of the Bellevue ballroom. In the 
absence of Helen Pulaski Innes, due to 
illness, Dorothy Pyle substituted excel- 
lently. A Bach Chorale, the Bizet 
“Agnus Dei” and a Franck ‘“Proces- 
sional” were accompanied by the Royal 
Trumpeters. Solo numbers were con- 
tributed by Maude Holzer Evans, Laura 
T. Bast, Josephine Gemberling, Mrs. 
Edward Philip Lynch, and others. The 
program was in charge of Mrs. W. H. 
Hubbard and Maude Hanson Pettit. 

W. R. MurpHuy. 


CINCINNATI FORCES 
END “POP’” SEASON 


Courboin Is Soloist with 
Players Under Baton 
of Lyford 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, April 10.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony gave its last popular concert 
of the season under Ralph Lyford on 
April 4 with Charles M. Courboin as 
organ soloist. Both he and the orchestra 
played exceptionally well. On the pro- 
gram were the March from “Tannhauser” 
and the Second Rhapsody of Liszt. 

The Moscow Musical Studio came to 
the Schubert Theater recently and gave 
“Carmencita and the Soldier.” This pro- 
duction aroused much discussion, ~ and 
was an important event of the season. 

Ilse Huebner, of the College of Music 
faculty, has returned from Huntington, 
West Va., where she gave a piano re- 
cital. 

Operatic excerpts were given in the 
Odéon on April 6 by students from the 
class of Giacinto Gorno. In numbers 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” Sylvia 
Huck sang the part of Santuza, and the 
role of Alfio was taken by Benjamin 
Groban. Other réles were taken by 
Phoebe Muirden, Fenton Pugh and Ann 


Kaufman. In excerpts from “Mirella” 
singers were Harriet Wellen, Leland 
Sheehy. Milton Sachs and Edward 


Weckermeyer. Mr. Gorno directed. Pearl 
Kagan and Char!otte Wilson were ac- 
companists. 





CuHIcAGO. — Charlotte Allen Koons, 
pupil of Sidney Silber, recently gave 
a piano recital in the Sherwood Recital 
Hall. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





EVENTS IN SEATTLE 


McCormack Heads List of 
Musicians Who Give 


Concerts 
By David Scheetz Craig 

SEATTLE, April 10.—John McCormack 
‘ecently sang in Meany Hall, under the 
iuspices of the Women’s’ Federation, 
University of Washington, to an au- 
dience that crowded even to the stage to 
hear him. 

The concert of the Chamber Music So- 
‘iety of San Francisco sponsored by the 
Seattle Musical Art Society, was 
thoroughly enjoyable. Louis Persinger 
played the Bach Chaconne as a_ dis- 
tinetive solo offering. 

The fourth program of the Seattle 
Oratorio Society, J. W. Bixel, conductor, 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,’ 
sung in the First Swedish Baptist 
Church. Soloists were Mrs. Robert R. 
Glen, Mrs. William Bevan, Alexander 
Wallace, Frank Tiffany, Mabel Hughes 
and Carl Paige Wood. 

A recent musicale at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church was distinguished 
by the appearance of the Junior 
Amphion Society, directed by Arville 
Belstad and accompanied by Ruth Wohl- 
gamuth. Soloists were Harry C. Harper, 
Milford K. Kingsbury, Julia Putnam 
Andersen, Esther M. Pearce and Elmer 
Eckart. 

The sonata recital of Ebba Frederick- 
son, violinist, and John Sundsten, pian- 
ist, in Gethsemane Lutheran Church, in- 
cluded the Brahms’ Sonata for piano and 
violin, Op. 100, No 2, and César Franck’s 
Sonata for piano and violin, besides solo 
numbers. 

The Melody Club heard an entertain- 





Lima Club Names Officers 


LIMA, OHIo, April 10.—The Women’s 
Music Club of Lima has chosen the fol- 
lowing officers: Irene Harruff Klinger, 
president; Blanche Numan Baxter, vice- 
president; Mrs. R. O. Woods, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. F. G. Kahle, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the 
new board include Mrs. Roy J. Banba, 
Mrs. J. K. Bannister, Pauline Wemmer 
Gooding, Mrs. E. A. Siferd. Mrs. A. L. 
White and Millie Sonntag Urfer. 

H. E. H. 





Grace Wood Jess Sings in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., April 10.—Grace 
Wood Jess, mezzo-soprano, charmed an 
audience which filled the St. Anthony 
Hotel ballroom when she appeared in the 
third of four musicale-teas, sponsored 
annually by the Tuesday Musical Club 
of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is presi- 
dent. Kentucky mountain ballads, plan- 
tation songs, folk-songs of Spain, Russia 
and France were given in custume. Ray- 
mond McFerters accompanied with skill. 


G. M. T. 


COVER WIDE RANGE 


ing program, arranged by Mrs. T. V. 
McLaughlin, and dealing with music of 
the American Indian, at the March 
meeting. 

The regular meeting of the Thursday 


Music Club comprised a musical pro- 
gram arranged by Mrs. C. L. Wood- 
mansee. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society, 


meeting in the Women’s University Club, 
heard an excellent program given by 
Mrs. S. T. Colt, violinist of London, and 
Mrs. Bert Ross, soprano. 


MILWAUKEE GREETS STOCK 


Return of Conductor in Last Symphony 
Concert Applauded 

MILWAUKEE, April 10.—The final con- 
cert of the season by the Chicago Sym 
phony, given in the Pabst, under the 
management of Margaret Rice, was a 
gala event. The house was packed for 
the occasion, and every one was in jovial 
mood. Frederick Stock was back at the 
conductor’s stand after an absence of 
two weeks. He infused new interest, 
new contrasts and new ideas generally 
in the staid ‘“‘New World” Symphony by 
Dvorak. 

The novelty of the program was 
Ibert’s “Escales,” with its vivid descrip- 
tion of the Mediterranean ports. The 
work, of three movements, has amazing 
variety with frequent changing of 
rhythm and of tempi, one picture follow- 
ing another with unique effect. Other 
favorites were Wolf’s “Italian Sere- 
nade,” Goldmark’s tuneful “In Spring- 
time” and excerpts from the Third Act 
of “Die Meistersinger.” 

The orchestra was in a holiday mood 
and gave an exceptionally interesting 
performance. The _ soloists included 
Jacques Gordon, violinist; Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, ’cellist, and Franz Esser, viola 
player. C. O. SKINROOD. 


San Antonio Hears Miscellaneous Pro- 
gram 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 10.—David 
Griffin, of San Antonio and Austin, pre- 
sented Mrs. Ernest Nalle, soprano, in 
recital recently, in the Driskill Hotel 
ballroom. Mrs. Roger Tyler, pianist of 
Austin, and Walker Hancock, violinist 
of San Antonio, were the assisting ar- 
tists. Mrs. Nalle sang songs by Puccini, 
Navid, Debussy, Fleiger, Sibella, Wintter 
Watts and Herman Lohr. Mr. Hancock 
played works of Saint-Saéns, Kreisler, 
Wieniawski and Sarasate. Mrs. Tyler 
played a Chopin group. Norma Owen 
Griffin was the accompanist. G.M. T. 





Syracuse Musicians Appear 
SYRACUSE, April 10.—Marie Stilwell, 
contralto and member of the voice fa 
culty of the College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University, gave an exceptionally 


fine recital in Crouse College Audi- 
torium recently. The following aid- 
vanced music students, in the College 


of Fine Arts, appeared in their monthly 


public recital in Crouse College Audi- 
torium on March 24: Helen Schanzle, 
Helen Cunningham, Esther’ Everson, 
Katharine Althouse, Marjorie Parker, 
Dorothy Brown, Helen Crahan, Rose 
Levin and Alice McNaught. An en- 
semble for violins and piano was con- 
ducted by Conrad Becker, with Mrs. 
Goldie Andrews Snyder at the piano. 





COAST PLAYERS FETED 





Cham'er Music Society of San Francisco 
Is Again Successful 

SAN FRANCISCO, April 10.—The 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco, assisted by Ignaz Friedman, pian- 
ist, as guest artist, recently gave its 
fifth concert of the season in the Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium. 

The program included the Boccherini 
Quartet in A, Op. 33, No. 6; Tchaikov- 
sky’s Trio, “To the Memory of a Great 
Artist,” and Schumann’s Quintet. 

The Chamber Music Society was féted 
by the Musicians’ Club at a_ recent 
dinner meeting in the Press Club. Wil- 
liam Chamberlain, president, paid a high 
tribute to the Society and to its founder, 
Elias Hecht. An entertaining musical 
program was presented under the direc- 
tion of Emil Hahl. It included three 
settings of John Masefield’s poem, “The 
Sea-farer,” one by John Ireland, one by 
Densmore and the third by Wallace 
Sabin, all sung by Mynard Jones. A 
Suite by Desiré Paque for violin, viola 
and piano was delightfully interpreted 
by Samuel Savannah, Emil Hahl and 
Noah Steinberg. 

MArRJorY M. FISHER. 





“Seven Last Words” Given in Brockton 


BROCKTON, MaAss., April 10.—An im- 
pressive musical service was held in the 
Brockton Theater on Good Friday, when 
Dubois’ “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ” was sung by the Brockton Cho- 
ral Art Club, of which George Sawyer 
Dunham is the conductor. Soloists were 
Ruth Blackeman Rodgers, soprano; 
Ernest Davies, tenor, and Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone. The Club sang with 
precision, reflecting credit on Mr. Dun- 
ham’s leadership. Walter Dodd played 
the organ. A citizen contributed the 
money to pay expenses, and when told 
that hundreds were unable to gain ad- 
mittance, gave orders to have the per- 
formance repeated after a brief interim. 

Was tae 


Atlanta Enjoys Tenor and Piano List 


ATLANTA, GA., April 10.—Paul 
Ryman, tenor, gave a concert in the 
Auditorium-Armory recently under the 
auspices of the Atlanta Chapter of 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 


Mr. Ryman sang songs by Giordani, 
Carissimi, Dix, Wolf, Gretchaninoff, 
Campbell - Tipton, Verdi, Massenet, 


Tchaikovsky, Bizet, O’Hara and Curran. 
Carl Beutel was the accompanist and 
also played solos by Glazounoff _and 
Liszt and two of his own compositions, 
“La Coquette” and “Chinese” Dance. 

MB. BR. &: 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
FINE EASTER MUSIC 


Rothwell Forces Present Wag- 
ner Excerpts—Pianist’s 
List 
By Bruno David Ussher 
Los ANGELES, April 10.—Entirely de- 
voted to Wagner, the Easter Sunday 
afternoon concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Walter Henry Roth- 
well, attracted a large audience. This 
music had effective readings, and there 

was commensurate applause. 

Concert activities were practically sus- 
pended during the pre-Easter week. A 
perusal of church programs shows that 
mu:e pretentious musical services were 
given, and indicate the general artisti 
growth of the community. Outdoor 
Easter services were cancelled in most 
places, owing to inclemency of the 
weather. 

Alexander Kosloff, Russian pianist, a 
resident here during the past two years, 
and former winner of the Moscow Con- 
servatory gold medal, was heard in a 
program ranging from Bach to Scriabin. 
He is a player of charming facility and 
beautiful tone, most interesting in music 
of Rachmaninoff and Liadoff. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell has left after 
a visit of some six weeks, having held 
three courses in the interpretation of 
MacDowell music, here and in Pasadena, 
with an enrollment of more than seventy 
teachers, concert artists and advanced 
students. Plans are being made to con- 
tinue the courses in Pasadena and Los 
Angeles next November, if Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell’s bookings allow another visit to 
the Coast this year. Arrangements for 
the classes will again be in the hands 
of volunteer committees headed by Mrs. 
Graham F. Putnam, Los Angeles, and 
Marion Ralston, Pasadena, to whom the 
success of those just closed must be 
largely credited. 
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New York's Week of Concerts and Recitals 
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American more recentiy taken into the 
ensemble. The delicate interplay of the 
voices was delicate and sensitive, and 
there was freshness and sympathy as 
well as appreciation of style in the num- 
bers presented. 

These abjured anything partaking of 
the heroic or the dramatic. An afternoon 
of pleasure was provided without any otf 
the more violent emotions. German and 
English madrigals, three gentle and es- 
sentially feminine songs by Wilhelm 
Berger, and a number of arrangements 
of folk songs of several lands provided 
material admirably adapted to the dulcet 
lyricism of these singers. A highly 
pleased audience called them back for 
additional numbers. . 


Louise Stallings’ Recital 


Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, gave 
her only recital of the season on Wednes- 
day evening, April 7, in Aeolian Hall. 
She had appeared there before, in 1924, 
and made a very excellent impression, 
which last week’s appearance served to 
confirm. She opened with a German 
group—Jensen’s “Klinge, klinge mein 
pandero,” Rubinstein’s “Lied,’’ Wagner’s 
“Schlaf holdes kind,” beautifully sung; 
Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” and Grieg’s “Fin 
Traum.” Following this, she sang “Let 
the Bright Seraphim,” from Handel’s 
“Samson,” with a trumpet obbligato 
played by Harry Glantz, of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Her third group was 
made up of songs dedicated to herself— 
by Dion Kennedy, Vernon Eville, Anna- 
bel Morris Buchanan and Romualdo 
Sapio. There was a group of French 
songs by Fauré, Chabrier, Debussy, 
Saint-Saéns; Spanish songs by de Falla 
and Osma, and a fitting number of en- 
cores. Miss Stallings prefaced them alli 
with descriptive remarks and then sang 
them accordingly, intelligently, sym- 
pathetically. Her voice has a wide range, 
considerable volume and an impressive 
style. Her lower tones were very lovely, 
her high ones satisfying save when she 
tried to force them. John Doane played 
her accompaniments. E, A. 


Marie Louise Wagner’s Second 


Marie Louise Wagner was heard in her 
second recital of the season on Wednes- 
day evening, April 7, in the Town Hall. 
She gave a very creditable performance 
of a program devoted, for the most part, 
to German songs. There was Schumann’s 
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“Talismane”; four songs by Schubert, 
“Der Tod und das Madchen,” “An die 
Musik,” “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” 
and “Rastlose Liebe”; four songs by 
Richard Strauss, “Befreit,’’ “Morgen,” 
“Allerseelen” and “Zueignung”; “Ocean 
Thou Mighty Monster,” from Weber’s 
“Oberon,” and a final group of English 
songs—Kramer’s “The Last Hour,” 
Reichhardt’s “In the Time of Roses” and 
Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” She sang 
very, very carefully in a voice of pleas- 
ing quality, of wide range and of more 
tnan usual beauty in the lower register, 
capable of many shades of expression. 
Her lieder were better than the aria, 
which, for the very intensity and magni- 
tude of its scope, made Miss Wagner’s 
voice seem rather less voluminous in 
comparison. Coenraad V. Bos played ad- 
mirable accompaniments. E. A. 


American Orchestral Society 


The fourth concert of the American 
Orchestral Society, Chalmers Clifton, 
conductor, was given in the Town Hall 
on April 7. The program included the 
I'irst Symphony of Brahms, Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole, with Catherine Wade- 
Smith, violinist, as soloist, and the “Ro- 
man Carnival” Overture of Berlioz. In 
each successive concert there is noted a 
progressive improvement in both the 
quality of tone and attack of this organ- 
ization of serious young students. They 
are alert, enthusiastic and quick to 
respond to the intentions of the conduc- 
tor, whose readings are always mu- 
sicianly. They gave excellent support to 
the soloist in the Lalo number. In her 
recent recital in the same auditorium, 
Miss Smith disclosed qualities of inter- 


pretative ability and _ technical skill 
which won the admiration of her 
hearers. Her playing with orchestra 


made an equally favorable impression. 
In the Andante her tone on the lower 
strings was large and beautiful, the 
bowing good, and musical intelligence 
and poise were conspicuously present 
throughout the performance. 

G. F. B. 


Rosalinda Rudko-Morini 


Rosalinda Rudko-Morini, soprano, who 
was heard in recital in New York in 
1922, returned in the same capacity on 
the evening of April 7, in Carnegie Hall, 
assisted by R. M. Wilson, flutist; N. T. 
Berezkovsky, violinist, and Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, accompanist. 

Miss Rudko-Morini’s program con- 
tained a preponderance of operatic arias, 
five, as a matter of fact, most of them 
designed to exhibit her coloratura abili- 
ties, though the best of Gluck’s “O, del 
Mio Dolee Ardor’” and the air from Mo- 
zart’s “Il Re Pastore” are the purely 
lyric passages. A group of Russian songs 
in the original, and one of Old English 
songs, “modernized” by Corder, were 
both well sung and with good sense of 
phrase and tone. 

The singer gave decided evidence of 
her operatic experience which has been 
both in New York and elsewhere, in the 
manner in which she negotiated her 
arias, both in the matter of style and of 
production. Her coloratura’ proved 
fluent and her pitch unvarying, but it 
was in her lyrical moments that her 
singing gave most pleasure. It would be 
interesting to see what Miss Rudko- 
Morini would do with a program ex- 
clusively of lieder. It would probably be 
well worth hearing. J. A. H. 


Gramercy Music School Benefit 


The first of three musicales for the 
benefit of the Gramercy Music School 
was given by Laura Williams, assisted 
by Agnes Bodholdt Conover, pianist, in 
the Art Center Auditorium on April 8. 
The program was devoted only to folk- 
songs of Arabia and the West, which 
were presented in three groups, inter- 
spersed with a group of piano numbers 
by Gardiner, Sowerby and de Falla. The 
first song group contained arrangements 
of “Songs of Deserted Ladies of the 
British Isles and America.” Some of 
these are very old, and all are artlessly 
frank in the matter of text. Cradle 
songs and sketches of every description 


followed, closing the concert with some 
Arabian songs in various modes and 
rhythms. Miss Williams, with a limited 
vocal equipment, was able to hold the 
attention of her audience by the natural- 
ness of her characterizations. The 
varied moods were well expressed and 
her diction was clear. Miss Conover’s 
accompaniments were exemplary in un- 
obtrusiveness and technically pap 


Mr. Caton Sings 


The grandson of a pioneer steel maker 
and himself said to be no mean worker 
in Bessemer, Louis Caton, discovered in 
a Braddock mill by an appreciative fore- 
man, came to unveil his tenor voice in 
Town Hall on the evening of April 8, 
to the obvious pleasure of a good-sized 
audience which included a sponsoring 
committee and natives of Mr. Caton’s 
home town. Further rumor hath it that 
the “Steel Mill Tenor” learned operatic 
roéles as an usher for the Chicago Opera 
Company, and has been soloist in various 
churches and synagogues. 

Mr. Caton sang a program that 
boasted no “first times” or even “second 
times.” He began with the _ thrice-be- 
loved “Ombra mai fu” of Handel, one of 
the most auspicious beginnings of a dé- 
butant this season, for he gave a broad, 
fine line and a quiet nobility to the mu- 
sic, which was also the most grateful 
for his voice that could have been chosen. 
Hardly ever again during the evening did 
Mr. Caton equal his initial accomplish- 
ment, although there were many short 
phrases reminiscent of it. The voice, 
as exemplified in the Handel, is of re- 
markable natural beauty. a_ beauty 
which has not as yet been fully realized 
by the singer. There were evidences of 
strain and an occasional whiteness of 
tone in the remainder of the program. 
Interpretations were mostly rough-hewn 
but evidently deeply felt. With a new 
vocal method, one felt, adopted before 
any damage is done to a beautiful or- 
gan, Mr. Caton should become one of the 
most pleasurable of tenors. W. S. 


Joseph Kallini, Tenor 


A recital was given in Aeolian Hall 
by Joseph Kallini, tenor, on the evening. 
of April 8. Mr. Kallini sang a program 
which delved into six languages, spe- 
cializing on songs of his native land, 
Poland. Chopin, Rubinstein, Streletzki, 
Denza, Catherine, MacDowell and others 
combined with folk-songs, all being re- 
ceived with apparent welcome. Loretto 
O’Connell, who accompanied, played solos 
of Joseffy, Chopin and Moothbowakt. 

W. S. 


Max Berman, Tenor 


Max Berman, a tenor who was “dis- 
covered” wielding a tailor’s goose in an 
East-side shop and who has since then 
had some spectacular publicity in Sun- 


day picture sections, made his concert 
début in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of April 9. Mr. Berman’s contribution 
to the program consisted of arias from 
“Fedora,” “Martha,” “Mefistofele,” and 
“Tosca” and a song by Sibella. As- 
sisting Mr. Berman were Julia Glass, 
pianist, and Michel Hoffman, violinist. 
The accompanists were Sydney Raphael 
and Edward French. oa Ss A 


Gertrude Steiner Sings Lieder 


Gertrude Steiner, soprano, who, as 
far as can be ascertained, has not been 
heard here before, gave an interesting 
and enjoyable recital of songs in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of April 9, with 
Coenraad Bos at the piano. Mme. 
Steiner should be heard again in a larger 
hall for her voice was out of all pro- 
portion to the tiny auditorium It is an 
organ of fine quality and well trained, 
though nervousness, perhaps, caused 
faulty breath support, resulting in 
clipped phrases and insecure rhythms, 
also some sagging from pitch in the 
upper register. There is no doubt that 
Mme. Steiner has much to say and ad- 
mirable equipment with which to say it. 
Her Brahms numbers were finely pre- 
sented, as were two of Strauss though 
the ending of “Zueignung” lacked force 
which the clmax demands. A group of 
early Italian songs was well sung and 
the recital ended with some American 
numbers. di. A, 


Michael Zacharewitsch, Violinist 


Michael Zacharewitsch, violinist, re- 
appeared in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 9, in a program which 
listed the most frequently played violin 
pieces of the season. Beginning with 
the Tartini “Devil’s Trill’ Sonata, he 
played the Bach Chaconne and the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto as his most 
pretentious pieces. 

The first performance of a work of his 
own composition, “A Russian Legend,” 
program music which traced the im- 
pressions of a Lonely Man, His 
Memories, the Volga, Youth, the Birch 
Tree, Reminiscence, Merrymaking, the 
Break, and as a finale a Lament, marked 
Mr. Zacharewitsch as a musician with 
excellent technical equipment. He has 
dexterity and fluency in his playing, 
although his tone occasionally lacked 
clarity, and his choice of a program 
approached banality. o F. 


Anna Helmke’s Début 


Anna Helmke, soprano, made an aus- 
picious début in the music salon of 
Chickering Hall on the evening of April 
9, giving a program entirely in English 
and German save for the aria of 
Susanna from Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” sung in Italian. Miss Helmke’s 
voice is a light, pleasant soprano of 
charming, fresh quality and she sings 
with a winsomeness that is altogether 
attractive. To say that she is as yet a 
finished concert performer, would be 
stretching a point, but when she has 





[Continued on page 27] 





Boston. 
The Boston Transcript 


severities of the somber old sonata of Leclair; 


The Christian Science Monitor 


The Boston Globe 


“To say this when a program contains, 


Interpreter’’ among present day violinists. 





LOUIS 


SIEGEL 


VIOLINIST 
JESSIE MILLER AT THE PIANO 


Mr. Siegel has just completed a tour of New England, including two recitals at Jordan Hall, 
Read what the Boston newspapers say of this great ‘‘Master Interpreter.”’ 


“Mr. Siegel possesses a sense of style which enables him to get across to his audience the essential 


differences between different lands and different periods. 
equally so amid the complexities of the very modernistic 


Szymanowski; and in same degree al] along the line.”’ 


“Mr. Siegel plays sincerely and altogether without affectation. He is more Impressive in his unassum.- 
ing straight-forwardness than many a fiddler flaunting a dancing bow and flowery teehnique.’’ 


“Mr. Siegel avoids the hackneyed pieces and yet finds interesting ones in their places. 

as last evening, such familiar compositions as Rameau’s 

‘Musette’ and ‘Tambourin,’ or the ‘Devil’s Trill’ of Tartini may seem paradoxical. 

Mr. Siegel made all of these compositions sound as they have never sounded before.’’ 
Mr. Siegel has mastered the technica] secrets of his instrument, 

mechanical to the translation of the work at hand, has earned for him the distinctive title of ‘‘Master 


Management A. H. HANDLEY, 160 Boylston St., Boston 
Mason and Hamlin Piano 


Thus he felt equally at home in the rigors and 


But it is certain that 
and his ability to subordinate the 
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North Shore Festival Plans 


Announced by Association 
eee eee 
[Continued from page 1] 





assist the Festival Chorus, and the Chi- 
cago Symphony, under Frederick Stock. 

The festival will open on the evening 
of May 24 with performances of Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and Henry 
Hadley’s “The New Earth,” both works 
being given for the first time at Evans- 
ton. Additional interest attaches to Mr. 
Hadley’s cantata, composed in 1919, 
from the fact that the text is by a Chi- 
cagoan, Louise Ayres Garnett. 

The soloists include Marie Sundelius 
and Alma Peterson, sopranos; Marie 
Morrisey, contralto; Vernon Williams, 
tenor, and Mark Love, bass. Peter C. 
Lutkin will conduct. The A Cappella 
Choir of Northwestern University, the 
Festival Chorus of 600 Singers and the 
Chicago Symphony will participate. 

The second concert, on the evening of 
May 25, will be an all-Tchaikovsky list 
given by the Chicago Symphony, under 
Mr. Stock, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as 
soloist in the Piano Concerto in B Flat 
Mincr. The Fourth Symphony and the 
“Casse-Noisette’” Suite are the other 
numbers, 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will be the soloist in the 
third concert, on the evening of May 27. 
He will be heard in arias from “Aida,” 
“La Gioconda” and “La Bohéme” in a 
miscellaneous orchestral list led by Mr. 
Stock. A novelty in this concert will be 
Ibert’s “‘Escales” and the other num- 
bers will include Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
Overture, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhéra- 
zade” Suite and Alfven’s “Midsummer 
Wake.” 

At the young people’s matinée on the 
afternoon of May 29, a chorus of 1500 
school children will sing a cantata, “The 
Ugly Duckling,” by the American com- 
poser, Granville English, and a group of 
children’s songs. Sylvia Lent, violinist, 
will be the soloist in Saint-Saéns’ Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso and the 
Finale from Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo. The Chicago Symphony will play 
d’Albert’s Overture to “Der Improvisa- 
tor” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of 
the Bumble Bee.” Mr. Stock and John 
W. Beattie, associate conductor, will lead 
the program. 


Brahms Requiem Scheduled 


A feature of the fifth concert, on the 
evening of May 31, will be a performance 
of Brahms’ “German Requiem,” given for 
the first time at these festivals. Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, and Boris Saslawsky, 
bass, will be the soloists. Miss Garrison 
will sing the aria of the Queen of the 
Night from “The Magic Flute.” The A 
Cappella Choir will give liturgical music 
by Rachmaninoff. The chorus will be 
heard in the “Gloria” from Horatio 
Parker’s “St. Christopher,” given at last 
year’s festival. The orchestra will per- 
form the “Good Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal.” Mr. Stock and Mr. Lutkin 
will conduct. 

At the final concert, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, June 1, Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will be the soloists. 
The soprano will sing arias from Gou- 
nod’s “Queen of Sheba” and Verdi's 
“La Forza del Destino.” Mr. Tibbett will 
give Ford’s Monologue from “Falstaff” 
and the “Pagliacci” Prologue. The solo- 
ists will together give the Nile Scene 
from “Aida.” The Symphony will give 
the Overture to “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
a Bach Arioso and Wolf’s “Italian” 
Serenade. Percy Fletcher’s “Song of 
Victory” will be given as a closing num- 
ber by the combined choral forces. The 
conductors for the final concert are Mr. 
Stock and Mr. Lutkin. 

The prize composition will be a feature 
of the final program. At a previous con- 
cert five of the eighty manuscripts sub- 
mitted, which the judges have selected, 
will be played to choose the winning 
number. The judges this year are How- 
ard Brockway and Henry Hadley of 
New York, and Adolph Weidig of Chi- 
cago. 

Next season’s prize for a cantata for 
children’s voices will be awarded under 
the following conditions: 


“All contestants shall be either of 


American birth or naturalized American 
citizens. 

“Contestants must submit their scores 
legibly written in ink. 

“Each score must be without the name 
of the contestant and must bear only a 
motto. The score must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope having the name 
and address of the contestant on the in- 
side and the motto on the outside. 

“Cantata must show knowledge of and 
experience with children’s voices. It 
should be preferably in two parts but 
may make occasional use of three parts, 
but no more. Voice range must be care- 
fully considered. Time of performance 
not more than twenty minutes nor less 
than twelve. The text must have liter- 
ary merit and be well written. It may be 
patriotic, religious (avoiding pronounced 
denominationalism) or narrative of 
either a serious or humorous character. 
It must not be too childish as the can- 
tata is desired for the upper grades. 

“For a children’s cantata acceptable to 
the judges a prize of $500 will be 
awarded, provided it is accompanied by 
a full and satisfactory orchestral score. 
If accompanied only by a piano score the 
prize will be $300. 


“The Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association reserves the right to with- 
hold any and all prizes if, in the opinion 
of the duly appointed judges, no compo- 
sition is found of sufficient merit to de- 
serve an award. 

“The prize-winning cantata will be 
first performed at an annual festival of 
the North Shore Festival Association, 
Evanston, Ill. After such performance 
the association will surrender all further 
control of the composition concerned. 

“No work may be submitted that has 
previously been performed or published, 
or which has been entered at the same 
time in any other competition. No more 
than two scores may be submitted by the 
same composer. 

“All scores must be handed in not later 
than Nov. 1, 1926, for possible per- 
formance at the 1927 festival. 

“All scores must be sent by insured 
parcel post to J. H. Hilton, business man- 
ager, Davis Street and Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Ill. The Chicago North Shore 
Festival Association will not hold itself 
responsible for the loss of scores and will 
accept such scores only on that under- 
standing.. Every care, however, will be 
taken of any and all manuscripts.” 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE TO PRESENT MORE AWARDS 





Increase in Fellowships Announced for 
Fall Term—Open Contest Scheduled 
For First Week in September 


CHICAGO, April 10. — The Chicago 
Musical College will increase its teilow- 
ship awards, beginning with the new 
fall term, Monday, Sept. 13, to include 
two free lessons weekly on the eighty- 
five full fellowships offered, and one 
lesson per week on the 140 partial fellow- 
ships listed. 

An award will be offered under every 
teacher on the large faculty, at a total 
cost to the College, when inclusion 1s 
made of the prizes annually offered, of 
$50,000. Among the teachers’ under 
whom the fellowships will be given are 
Herbert Witherspoon, president; 
Edoardo Sacerdote, Aurelia Arimondi, 
Vittorio Arimondi, Isaac Van Grove, 
Graham Reed, and Lucille Stevenson of 
the vocal department; Leon Sametini, 
Max Fischel, Maurice Goldblatt and Kay 
Huntington, of the violin faculty; and 
Alexander Raab, Edward Collins, 
Moissaye Boguslawski, Maurice Aronson, 
Max Kramm and many others in the 
piano department. 

The award of these fellowships will be 
made in open contest, to be held the first 
week in September, application blanks 
for which will be ready June 1. Carl 
D. Kinsey, manager of the College, an- 
nounces that allottment of the fellow- 
ships will be made purely on the basis of 





Pease Fulfills Many Bookings 


CuIcaGo, April 10.—Rollin Pease’s en- 
gagements for March have included his 
sixth recent appearance as soloist for 
the Apollo Club, recitals at Woodstock, 
Ill.; the Evanston Lake Shore Club; the 
North End Men’s Club, and St. Louis 
Wednesday Club. He also sang before 
the Chicago Knights of Columbus, in the 
Apollo Club’s “Elijah” performance by 
radio, at the K. Y. W. artists’. recital, 
and in the Ebenezer Choral Society’s 
performance of ‘ Messiah.” 





Schmitt Opens Chicago Bureau 


CHIcAGO, April 10.—Hubert Schmitt 
has established his new headquarters as 
manager of concert artists in the Con- 
gress Hotel. Musicians under his direc- 
tion include Amy Neill, violinist; Nor- 
man Kling, baritone; Lucille De Mert, 
singing her own songs; Oliver Smith, 
tenor; Marion Rubovits, dramatic so- 
prano, Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, Rita 
Theodora, soprano, and Lillian Winter, 
soprano. 





CHICAGO.—Poul Bai, baritone, sang 
recently at the conference of Club Presi- 
dents and Program Chairmen in the 
Palmer House, and before the Renais- 
sance Club. 


JANESVILLE, Wis.—The Apollo Club, 
of which Mrs. John M. Whitehead is 
president, concluded a successful season 
with a concert by Claire Dux. 


competition, and that there are absolutely 
no conditions attached to their distribu- 
tion. 

“In past summer master terms,” Mr. 
Kinsey says, “it has been the custom to 
make the fellowship awards consist of 
two private lessons weekly. This will 
be the first time in which the regular 
winter awards have carried two lessons 
a week. The College is making the fellow- 
ship a bigger and more valuable phase 
of the curriculum than ever before, in 
order to give talented winners every ad- 
vantage to make good in the musical 
world.” 


DE PACHMANN AIDS 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Pianist Gives Rome Event for 
School—“Roi David” in 
Italian Premiére 


Rome, April 1.—A concert of interest 
was given at the Teatro Quirino by the 
pianist, Vladimir de Pachmann for the 
de Pachmann piano prize to be awarded 
this summer at Villa d’Este Summer 
School. He played before a large au- 
dience, including the Committee of the 
Villa d’Este Summer School of Music 
and a large number of the American 
colony, besides many distinguished 
Romans. 

At the Augusteo, on Palm Sunday, 
Arthur Honegger’s “Le Roi David,” had 
its first successful performance in Italy, 
under the baton of Bernardino Molinari. 
The music-loving public of Rome appre- 
ciated the opportunity of hearing the in- 
teresting composition of the young Swiss 
composer. Mr. Molinari had given the 
contralto part in Honegger’s “Symphonic 
Psalm” to Mildred Anderson, of Chicago, 
a pupil of Mme. Valeri and of the Villa 
d’Este Summer School. Miss Anderson 
has recently returned from a concert 
tour with the Roman violinist, Mario 
Corti. 

The other vocal parts were entrusted 
to three French artistes: Jeanne Mont- 
jovet, Jacques Coupeau and Georges 
Jouatte. 

The choral parts were excellently given 
by the choir of the Royal Academy of 
Santa Cecilia, conducted by Antonio 
Traversi. “Le Roi David” was preceded 
by the “Mystery of St. Francis d’Assisi,” 
by Francesco Malipiero, who had come 
to Rome for the occasion. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23-JULY 28, 1926 


All regular departments in session with complete faculties 
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Academic work in University in conjunction with Music Study 
New Dormitories for Women afford every Comfort and Convenience 
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Jules Falk, Connoisseur, Reports 


on Old String Instruments’ Situation 
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ype gar is one very important phase 
of violin playing that the layman is 
apt to overlook, and that is the violin 
itself. He goes to a recital, perhaps. 
He hears sharp, thin tones. He hears 
big broad tones so hollow as to be almost 
meaningless. 

He comes away dissatisfied, blames it 
on the violinist, fails to realize that in 
many cases it is the fault of the instru- 
ment. The person playing may be a 
sensitive, musicianly fellow who, for one 
reason or another, perhaps because he 
cannot afford it, perhaps because he has 
been unable to find one, is forced to play 
on an instrument unworthy of his tal- 
ents. One of the most beautiful speci- 
mens in existence of the work of An- 
tonius Stradivarius, master  violin- 
maker, is in the possession of Jules Falk, 
violinist, who is well acquainted not only 
with his art and all its tricks, but with 
the instrument that has made his art 
possible. , ; 

“T think that the violinist is going 
to find his chances of securing a great 
instrument to play upon rather limited 
in years to come,” says Mr. Falk. “The 
great violins are going into collections; 
in most instances into the possession of 
wealthy collectors who are unable to 
play them. The prices of fine specimens 
by the great masters have soared beyond 
belief and will continue to go higher, 
since no modern maker has been able to 
approach the great beauty and tone pos- 
sibilities of the renowned works of the 
early Italian schools. 


For Posterity 


“The single advantage to the col- 
lector’s possession of the valuable in- 
struments, of course, is their preserva- 
tion for posterity. This may be a source 
of gratification in years to come, but the 
present-day artist is finding himself, in 
many instances, without an instrument 
worthy of his ability. 

“IT believe that the motive of the col- 
lector should be for the welfare of art. 
I believe that the artists of ability should 
have the use of these great instruments 
to play upon them and give pleasure to 
the multitudes, for otherwise the instru- 
ment remains dumb, and the _ real 
achievement of the creator is lost. Let 
the collector be generous, lend his instru- 
ment, and the artist gets a great tone 
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Photo by Esther R. Carrick, Phila. 
Jules Falk, Violinist 


quality to mold at his command and the 
collector becomes a public benefactor. 

“The number of violins made by the 
great masters is limited. Stradivarius 
in his long career made approximately 
1132 instruments, including’ ’cellos, 
violas, ete. Of this number, the Hills of 
London have an authentic record of 540 
violins in existence. Alfred Hill has told 
me that he believes there may exist, pos- 
sibly, 100 other violins by Stradivarius 
which have not come to this firm’s 
notice, and that this number, with those 
recorded, would represent the total in ex- 
istence. One sees then that more than 
one third the number of violins made by 
Stradivarius have been destroyed by fire 
and other causes. 

“Of the authentic violins by Antonius 
Stradivarius, over 100 are now owned 
— a radius of 200 miles of New York 
Yity. 

“The other renowned masters were less 
prolific. The Amatis, the Guarneriuses, 
the Guadagninis, Bergonzi and the rest 
of the Cremona School, all great crafts- 
men, neither worked nor lived as long 
as Stradivarius. 

“The masters of lesser eminence are 
now being sought after and are in great 
demand. For instance, note the advance 





Festival Is Arranged for Iowa School 
Contestants 


Iowa City, Iowa, April 10.—Between 
12,000 and 15,000 high school musicians 
in Iowa are expected to take part in the 
state-wide high school music festival, 
which will culminaté in final contests 
here on May 7 and 8. Preliminary con- 
tests, it is announced by R. Wilcox of 
the University of Iowa School of Music, 
will be held in Sheldon, Ida Grove, Sioux 
Center, Mason City, Waterloo, Des 
Moines, Belle Plaine, Osceola, Red Oak, 
Sioux City and Washington. This fes- 
tival is sponsored by the Iowa Musical 
Activities Association and the Uni- 
versity. Approximately 1000 will at- 
tend. Fifteen contests will be conducted 
for girls’ and boys’ glee clubs, mixed 


choruses, trios and sextets, orchestras, 
chamber music and voice, violin, ’cello, 
woodwind, brass instruments and piano 
solos. G. S. 


Providence Is Thrilled by Moiseiwitsch’s 
Art 


PROVIDENCE, April 10.—Benno Moisei- 
witsch was heard here for the first time 
in a piano recital in Memorial Hall on 
March 24. He held a large audience 
spellbound by the beauty and brilliance 
of his performance. This gifted artist 
was brought here through the manage- 
ment of the piano House of Meiklejohn. 
He played music by Wagner-Liszt, Bee- 
thoven, Bach, de Falla and Chopin. 

uN. B. P 








| KANSAS CITY 
_ LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
N. DE RUBERTIS, CONDUCTOR 
Acclaimed by Critics as a Superb Musical Organization 
NOW BOOKING FOR SEASON 1926-27 | 


For information address 


KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ASS’N | 
3215 PARK AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 





in the Neapolitan and Milan schools. 
While lacking the infinite grandeur of 
tone, varnish and form of the Cremona 
School, these violins have their individu- 
ality and charm, and, after all, each 
player is as different as the tempera- 
ment of the instrument, so that a great 
violin may become even greater when 
properly played by the one to whose per- 
sonal characteristics it is particularly 
suited.” E. A. 


HONOR HANBY’S MEMORY 








Ohioans Form Club in Remembrance of 
“Nelly Gray’s” Composer 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, April 10.—The Ben- 
jamin Hanby Music Club was recently 
organized in Westerville by Maude Alice 
Hanawalt as a memorial to the Ameri- 
can composer, Benjamin R. Hanby, who 
died March 16, 1867. Hanby, who wrote 
“Darling Nelly Gray,” “Old Shady” and 
other songs, was a graduate of Otter- 
bein College and a former resident of 
Westerville. 

The purpose of the Club, as outlined 
by its founders, is “to familiarize the 
public with the life and works of the 
composer; to perpetuate his songs in 
their original form; and to honor a 
musician whose gifts played a large 
part in OQOhio’s contribution to ante 
bellum history and brought honor to his 
native State.” 

The officers of the club are Margaret 
Norris, president; Marguerite Banner, 
vice-president, and Viola Priest, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Hanby was a singer and vocal teach- 
er. Between 1856 and 1867 he com- 
posed the music for sixty songs, besides 
writing the text of more than thirty 
lyrics. He died at the age of thirty- 
three. 





Chappelrar Pupils Give Recital in 
Zanesville 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, April 10.—Mrs. 
Charles F. Chappelrar gave a gradua- 
tion recital on March 26 for two talented 
young pupils, Beulah Epler-Lewis and 
Edna Hedges, who finished the Lesch- 
etizky course. One hundred and fifty 
invited guests were present. In addi- 
tion to the graduation soli, many inter- 


EGYPTIAN COLOR IN 
SCORE COAST HEARS 


Prelude from McCoy Opera 
Is Feature of List Led 
by Rothwell 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, April 10.—Brilliant 
readings won new laurels for the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic under Walter 
Henry Rothwell at the twelfth symphony 
program, for which Charles Marshall, 
tenor, was soloist. The list consisted of: 


Symphony No. 4, in F Minor, 
Tchaikovsky 
Aria, “O Paradiso,’ from “L’Africaine,” 
Meyerbeer 
(First time at these concerts) 
Prelate 00 “RPO, ¢ ic cavse erases McCoy 
(First time in Los Angeles) 
“Vesti la giubba,” from 
MEME 45.5 . 55 4 to WS-4 Gh Leoncavallo 

Overture, “Carnival,” Op. 92..... Dvorak 

William J. McCoy’s prelude to the 
third act of his opera, “Egypt,” was of 
greatest interest, as the gifted San 
Francisco composer is well esteemed also 
in this southern California city. 

The fine workmanship of his score is 
more evident than particular individu- 
ality of idiom. It is music, however, 
which conveys the dramatic essence of 
the following act, in which the love- 
tragedy of Cleopatra and Marc Antony 
comes to a fatal climax, overshadowed 
by the luxuriance of exotic Egypt and 
the eagles of Rome. 

The Overture was played with great 
care and was well received. Dazzling, 
brilliant playing, rather than _ poetic 
finesse, were the sum and total of the 
Tchaikovski and Dvorak readings. 

Mr. Marshall won a popular success 
through brilliance of tone, especially in 
the Meyerbeer aria. He possesses 
means of impressive caliber and warmth 
of feeling. 


Arioso, 





esting ensemble numbers were given nd 
a short MacDowell program. Mrs. 
Chappelrar is a close friend of Mrs. 
MacDowell and spends her summers with 
her at the Peterborough Colony. 

O. D. L. 











Canto.” 





© Fernand de Gueldre 


My DEAR PRoscHoOoWwsSKY— 


struction. 


is a sure success. 








Frantz PROSCHOWSKY 


SEVENTY-FOUR RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 


Author of The Way to Sing 


(Cc, C. Birehard & Co., Boston, Publishers) 
DEAR MR. PRoscHOWSKY— 

Let me express my appreciation of your thor- 
ough understanding of the 7rue Art of singing 
and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, 
through which I have been able to discover and 


use new beauties in my own voice. 
you those artists and students who seek the truth 
in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “Bel 


Gratefully yours, 


[ am happy in expressing my admiration of your method of in- 
Having heard your pupils, I frankly state that besides 
the perfect placing of the voice their diction was clear. 


MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JUNE 21ST to AUGUST 1ST, 1926 


Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art 


The Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
JUNE 7TH TO 19TH AND AUGUST 2ND TO 29TH 





I commend to 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


This secret 


TITO SCHIPA. 
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overcome a certain timidity which re- 
sulted in a fluttery character in all her 
tones, and has learned to project the 
intention of the numbers she sings, she 
may prove something well worth while. 
The probabilities are that she will. Miss 
Helmke’s program included arias from 
Handel’s “Theodora” and_ Veracini’s 
“Rosalinda” besides the “Figaro” and 
songs by Bohm, Schubert, Dvorak, 
Reger, (the “Maria’s Wiegenlied,” de- 
lightfully done) and English songs by 


Dell’Acqua, Foote, Watts, Gibbs and 
Terry. Ina Grange. a. 
Miss Scharrer Reappears 


Distinctly pleasurable and _ artistic 
was the piano recital given by Irene 
Scharrer, British exponent of keyboard 
music, in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of April 9. This was the all-Chopin 
program promised two weeks earlier 
and postponed because of illness. Miss 
Scharrer had chosen her list wisely for 
the most part, although succumbing to 
a prevalent and apparently unflagging 
devotion to the B Flat Minor Sonata. 
Fortunately, this was placed at the end 
of the program. 

Miss Scharrer is the possessor of a 
remarkable talent for the Chopin mini- 
ature, for the cameo-like Preludes and 
Etudes that the Pole took especial de- 
light in creating. Thus her playing of 
the three lovely Studies composed for 
the method of Moscheles and Fétis—a 
method which also boasted the “Waldes- 
rauschen” and “Gnomenreigen” of Liszt, 
was extremely beautiful and provided 
the most thoroughly satisfying moments 
of the afternoon. Hardly less enjoyable 
were the G Major and F Major Preludes, 
in the former of which she divided the 
left hand figure between two hands 
somewhat unnecessarily, but with suc- 
cess. Another overtechnical, program 
annotator’s point, is mention of the fact 
that Miss Scharrer played the grace 
notes of the E Flat Etude throughout 
the work instead of merely at the third 
entrance of the theme. 

In works along larger lines Miss 
Scharrer was not quite as much at home. 
Her power did not always seems built 
upon solid foundations. The chorale of 
the C Minor Nocturne, for instance, was 
more blurry loudness than it was any- 
thing else and the C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo suffered from exaggerations of 
all kinds. Miss Scharrer proved the 
rule by playing the great A Minor Study 
from Op. 25 with unerring sweep and 
noble splendor. W. S. 


Folksongs at the Rubinstein Club 


The Rubinstein Club gave a program 
of American Folk Music, arranged by 
Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer, at the Wai- 
dorf-Astoria on the afternoon of April 
10. The artists participating were 
Crystal Waters, soprano; Joanne de 
Nault, contralto; Bernard Ocko, violin- 
ist, and David Daca, baritone. 

Mr. Ocko opened the program with his 
played 


own “Contretemps” and then 
“Florida Night Song” from Susan 
Dyer’s “Outlandish Suite,” and Gard- 


ner’s “In the Cane-Brake.” Miss Wat- 
ers gave a group of Colonial songs which 
included two by Francis Hopkinson. ‘““Mvy 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free” 


and “O’er the Hills,” and two other se- 
ries, one, labelled “Before the Civil 
War,” and the other, “Songs from the 
Hills,’ which included numbers celebrat- 
ing the glories of the mountains of Ver- 
mont, Tennessee and Kentucky. Miss 
de Nault sang three songs from French 
Canada and one from Louisiana, and 
Mr. Daca sang three Cowboy songs. 
Mr. Ocko closed the scheduled program 
with “Deep River,” Kroll’s Aria and 
MacMillen’s Barcarolle. 

The artists appeared for the Rubin- 
stein Club through the codperation of the 
National Music League. Maida Veeres 
was at the piano for Mr. Daca, Harold 
Vincent Milligan for Miss Waters, and 
Everett Tutchings for Miss de Nault 
and Mr. Ocko. Ss. F. 


Hiarvard Instrumental Clubs 


Those Harvard musicians endowed 
with insufficient dignity to be a part of 
the Glee Club, now dedicated to “seri- 
ous music,” beat their more formal 
brethren by a week and gave a concert, 
or rather a first-class entertainment, 
Saturday evening, April 10, in Aeolian 
Hall. They represented the banjo club, 
the vocal club, the mandolin club, the 
Gold Coast Orchestra and they offered 
old-time Glee Club fare for popular 
taste. There were marches, medleys, 
Harvard songs. There was a piano spe- 
cialty, banjo specialties, a violin solo, 
a xylophone solo. There was a vast 
amount of enthusiasm, a generous dis- 
play of excellent team work, of youthful 
and pronounced if not profound talent. 

A 


Youry Bilstin Again 


Youry Bilstin, Russian ’cellist, gave 
his second and last recital of the season 
in Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
Mr. Bilstin’s program was almost en- 
tirely of arrangements by himself, 
including a Vivaldi Concerto, a Sonata 
by Defesch for two ’cellos in which he 
had the collaboration of S. Kliachko, 
five “Piéces en Concert” of Couperin, 
smaller essays by Handel, Dittersdorf, 
Weber, Haydn, Beethoven and Scriabin, 
and his own “Variations Diaboliques,” 
which the program claimed were re- 
peated “by request.” Mr. Bilstin im- 
pressed again as a serious minded artist 
with an unusual command of his instru- 
ment and his tendency towards playing 
off pitch seemed almost entirely dis- 
sipated. The “Variations” were much 
applauded by an audience that recog- 
nized their demands and the skill with 
which they were met, but possibly pre- 
ferred the unpretentious pieces of older 


masters. DD: By Us 
Alba Nardone’s List 
Alba Nardone, a _ young violinist, 


assisted by Lina Palmieri, coloratura 
soprano, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of April 11. Miss 
Nardone disclosed some promising at- 
tributes, most pleasing among them be- 
ing the ability to draw a generally broad 
and sonorous tone. In the upper posi- 
tions the quality at times was a little 
steely, and there was some flatness of 
intonation which will probably be over- 
come with increase in technical facility. 
In brief. the young artist, though not 
completely prepared for a_ professional 
début, showed excellent beginnings and 
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more than usual devotion and serious- 
Her numbers included the Bruch 
Concerto in D Minor and shorter pieces. 
by Lalo, d’Ambrosio, Hubay and Vieux- 
temps. Miss Palmieri was _ equally 
young and quite as promising. Her 
vocalization in airs by Donizetti, Proch 
and others was surprisingly facile, 
though the quality of voice was at mo- 
ments a little strident. Enrico Ranieri 
was at the piano for the violinist, and 
Ottone Pesci was represented both as 
composer and accompanist in the sing- 
er’s list. R. Mm. &. 


Isa Kremer Reappears 


Isa Kremer gave another of her pro- 
grams of folk music in the Manhattan 
Opera House on the evening of April 
11, for the benefit of the Russian Re- 
construction Farms. Her program, con- 
trary to her usual custom, was not ar- 
ranged according to national groups, 
and, probably because it was a charity 
affair, Russian and Yiddish songs pre- 
dominated. - 

Beginning with “Rossia,” an almost 
religious folksong in praise of the land 
of the steppes, she gave an interna- 
tional group which included “On the 
Banks of the Allen Water,” “Chi vuol 
la Zingarella” and a berceuse, “Le Petit 
Navire.” An old Jewish folksong, “Sug 
mir du Shein Meidele,” had a piquant 
charm and “Lison Dormait,’ an old 
French pastoral, was delightfully done. 
The most pretentious of Miss Kremer’s 
numbers, musically, was the song of Lehl 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snegou- 
rotchka.” 

Leon Rosenbloom was Miss Kremer’s 
accompanist and he also played _ solo 
numbers, which ineluded Chopin’s A Flat 
Ballade, a Mendelssohn Scherzo and 
Schumann’s “Des Abends.” S. F. 


Charles Harris. tenor and _ pianist 
gave a successful recital in the chapel 
of Tennessee A. & I. State College, 
Nashville, recently. 
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done to him. His music is greater than 
any performance of it just as the poetry 
of Shakespeare defies the shoddiest actor 
to spoil it. Played, therefore, by a fine 
conductor with a fine orchestra, the re- 
sult is proportionately finer. The open- 
ing movement was delightful and the 
Andante, though somewhat sombre on 
account of a slackened tempo, was of 
great beauty. The solo parts for violin, 
flute, oboe and trumpet, were played by 
Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, Gillet and 
Mager. 

Debussy’s “Gigues,” infrequently 
heard, is not the most interesting 
Debussy. It was well played but not 
of thrilling interest even at that. Parts 
of the “Mother Goose”. were very charm- 
ing, especially the Pavane of che 
Sleeping Beauty, and “Hop  o’My 
Thumb.” “Laideronette,” the Empress 
of the Pagodas, was less impressive. 
Tchaikovsky has done this sort of thing 
far better in the “Nutcracker,” but the 
“Conversations of the Beauty and the 
Beast” had much charm 

Mr. Koussevitzy let himself out in the 
Symphony and gave it a really fine per- 
formance which redeemed much of. its 
banality. The Pizzicato movement was 
cleanly given and the final climax, 
though somewhat noisy, was impressive. 

Needless to say, at the close of the 
concert, Mr. Koussevitzky was given an 
ovation by the audience. Os ee 


Imandt Will Teach in San Antonio 


Robert Imandt, violinist, will inelude 
among his summer activities a four 
weeks’ teaching session in San Antonio, 
beginning June 9 and ending July 7, at 
the summer school of Our Lady of the 
Lake College. He will return in time 
to take up his summer teaching at Lake 
Placid. 
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Slav “ Parsifal” Sways Golden Bells at Covent Garden 


TT Uo 


By CHARLES RODDA 


LONDON, April 1. — 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
opera “The Legend of 
the Invisible City of 
Kitesh and the Maiden 


Fevronia” has  some- 


times been called the Russian ‘Parsi- 
fal.” In certain particulars a parallel 
may be traced. It is a sacred opera 
based on a folk-myth; it is conceived 
and executed in a sober and religious 
spirit. The parallel disappears when 
it comes to the work’s acceptance by 
the world. The trumpetings and battles 
that attended “Parsifal’s” triumphant 
progress out of Germany and across the 
Atlantic must have made an impression 
on music lovers from Lapland to Tas- 
mania. A few years have gone by since 
Rimsky completed his last opera but one. 
But it is safe to say that the majority 
of people who go into ecstasies over 
“Schéhérazade” have never heard of 
“Kitesh.” 

A curious thing about Rimsky is that 
so much of his work is allowed to re- 
main on the sheif. A few of his scores 
are phenomenally successful—some of 
them financially as well as artistically. 
Yet neither conductors nor impresarios 
seem inclined to go off the beaten track. 
When appetites whetted by “Coq d’Or” 
resulted in a demand for another opera 
by the wizard of the orchestra, the 
Metropolitan and Chicago companies 
staged a sort of race to see who could 

















throw “Snégourotchka” at their sub- 
scribers heads first! 
The pretty story of the “Snow 


Maiden” must have been a disappoint- 
ment to many. It had pretty music to 
fit the tale, but neither tale nor music 
possessed qualities to satisfy. “The 
Legend of the Invisible City of Kitesh 
and the Maiden Fevronia”’—there is 
surely no music drama with a longer 
title—is an operatic horse of another 
color. It has the vital spark, it has 
musical richness, even if the jewels are 
a little familiar, the settings a little 
commonplace; and certainly it has gifts 
of orchestration which only the mature 
Rimsky*cguld supply, although his fancy 
and wit'*in handling tone has _ been 
restraineg and often shackled, by the 
purpose of the work. 

“Kitesh” is sometimes dull; its folk 
tunes have an inevitable monotony, but 
it is a’ work well worth hearing, and 
on the scenic side it has spectacular 
possibilities enough to make Mr. Gatti 
and his technical aides dream noble 
dreams: of a Metropolitan triumph. 
Moreover there are wonderful oppor- 
tunities for soprano, tenor and bass; 


excellent acting réles. Its legendary 
basis is almost as interesting as the 
material which furnished forth the 


Wagnerian Grail. 


A Mystic Tale 


If there are not the mystery and 
ecstasy of quest, there are at least the 


Alle gro. 


wma7"C.. 


Neglect has been the portion of 
“Kitesh” so far as the western world 
is concerned, but it would seem that 
some interest has at last been aroused 
in the work outside of Russia. On 
March 30 it was given a concert per- 
formance at Covent Garden by a com- 
pany of Russian artists which is to 
present it in Barcelona next year. 
The London presentation was excellent 
in every way. Although the soloists 
merely stood on the stage as for a 
cantata, their work gave more than a 
few glimpses of the dramatic poten- 
tialities of the play. Certainly Albert 
Coates missed no points in his inter- 
pretation of the score. Orchestrally and 
vocally he had admirable resources and 
he used them with characteristic force- 
fulness. 

The action of this Russian “Parsifal,” 
like its German predecessor, begins in 
a forest. Fevronia, the heroine, is a 
kind of operatic Rima, but more vocal 
than Hudson’s charming bird girl. To 
Fevronia, playing happily among her 
beasts and birds, comes a young hunts- 
man. In the impulsive way of music 
drama and fairy story they fall in love. 
As soon as the customary vows have 
been exchanged and the young hunts- 
man has reluctantly torn himself away, 
more huntsmen enter, and Fevronia 
learns that her lover is Prince Vsevolod, 
joint ruler with and heir of Yury, king 
of the holy city of Great Kitesh. 

In the second act the audience is taken 
to the streets of Little Kitesh. The 
bride is on her way to the cathedral in 
the greater city twenty miles away. 
A fair is in full swing in Little Kitesh, 
and there is consequently much vigorous 
music illustrating the sports and pas- 
times of the peasantry. Grisha, a 
drunkard and_ ne’er-do-well, quarrels 
with his companions and is thrust on 
one side when the wedding procession 
approaches. Fevronia sees him and 
speaks to him. Her kindness makes him 
happy. The music is joyful. Then 
there is a sudden change. The Tartars 
descend on the town, put the people to 
the sword, and hold Fevronia and Grisha 
as prisoners. 

The first scene of the third act is laid 
in Great Kitesh. The inhabitants are 
waiting in the cathedral square for the 
bride of the prince. But instead of the 
joyous wedding procession comes a 
fugitive to tell that the Tartars have 
taken Fevronia and are now advancing 
on the sacred city. The Prince and his 
men go out to give battle to the invaders, 
and those who are left in the city—the 
aged King, the women, children and old 
men—fall on their knees to pray. A 
mist comes down, and, lifted on a golden 
cloud, Kitesh is transported to Paradise, 
and all that stands where the city once 
stood is a cross of flame. 


Thrilling Battle Scenes 


Now there comes an orchestral inter- 
lude descriptive of the battle. The clash 
of Christian and Tartar, in which the 
Prince and his men are made martyrs 
for their faith, is depicted in a tur- 
bulent passage. There is a quiet but 





The Battle Music; an Orchestral Interlude Which Depicts the Clash Between the Tartar 
Invaders and the Christian Defenders of Kitesh 


mystery and ecstasy of salvation, and 
there are elements in the story, done 
into a libretto by Bielsky, more engag- 
ing to the poet than sacred spears and 
holy goblets. Kitesh is a city trans- 
lated to the skies when threatened by 
the Tartar hordes. The city is gone, 
caught up on a golden cloud and wafted 
to paradise; but the reflections of its 
domes and minarets are seen in the holy 
lake, and echoes of its bells fill the air 
where it once stood. 


tragic tonal aftermath: the night wind 
blowing over the fiela of battle. Then 
is seen the camp of the Tartars by the 
side of the lake on which Kitesh once 
stood. Knowing nothing of the city’s 
miraculous translation, the invaders in- 
tend to attack on the morrow, but 
meanwhile the two Tartar chiefs quar- 
rel over Fevronia and one is killed. 
Grisha, who has acted as guide to the 
Tartars under the compulsion of threats, 
is tied to a tree. He is tortured by his 


conscience, and in imagination he hears 
the bells of Kitesh. The bell theme 
often recurs in the opera, and it is curi- 
ously like the theme in the “Parsifal’’ 
procession. The resemblance is probably 





Does “Kitesh” Actually Throw Down the 
Gauntlet to “Parsifal”? Above Is the 
Bell Theme, the First Bar of Which Is 
Identical with the Bell Theme from 
Wagner’s Work 


intentional. The unhappy Grisha calls 
upon Fevronia, and she comes to him 
with reproaches for his_ treachery. 
Nevertheless she feels for him in his 
unhappiness and finally cuts his bonds. 
Rushing to the edge of the lake he sees 
the reflections of the city that has 
vanished and hears the echo of the bells. 
He runs back to Fevronia and takes 
her off into the forest. 

The scenes between Fevronia and 
Grisha in this act are among the most 
dramatic in the opera. In the London 
performance they were superbly pre- 
sented by Helene Smirnova and George 
Pozemkoffsky. The latter is a tenor 
with the familiar Russian tone quality, 
but a tenor of distinction. And more- 
over, considering the limitations of the 
cantata stage, he showed no little evi- 
dence of his capacity as an actor. It 
was a fine, emotional picture of the tor- 
tured Grisha that he conveyed. Miss 
Smirnova is a singer not at all in the 
ruck; quite a remarkable soprano with 
a fresh, sweet voice. 

When Grisha and Fevronia have left 


the stage, the Tartars awake, and, 
astonished by the miracles of sight and 
sound before them—reflections and 
echoes without basis in reality—they 
scatter in terror. And so we come to 
the last act. 

Fevronia and Grisha, weary to de- 
spair, are lost in the forest. Grisha is 
in a state of collapse, and to him the 
maiden brings the consolation of prayer. 
The man is at peace for a while. Then 
madness overcomes him, and he runs off. 
Fevronia sinks into a _ deep sleep. 
Flowers of Paradise spring up around 
her, and in her dreams she sees the 
sacred birds of Russian legend. Then 
comes the Prince to lead her to Kitesh, 
and it is in the glorified city, with King, 
and nobles and people in their heavenly 
robes, that the sacred opera ends. 


Notable Cast Employed 


Mention has been made of two soloists. 
One other stood out in the London per- 
formance. This was the bass, Alexander 
Mosjoukin, who doubled the parts of 
King Yury and Burundyai, one of the 
Tartar chiefs. Under concert condi- 
tions, and with the music he had to sing, 
Mr. Mosjoukin could give no indication 
of his powers as an actor, but his voice 
sounded wonderfully clear, rich and 
deep, effortless in production and 
mightily resonant. And more than one 
listener must have remarked the Chali- 
apin timbre. 

In the music of Rimsky, Mr. Mosjou- 
kin, Mr. Pozemkoffsky, Miss Smirnova 
and the other artists found much grate- 
ful material for their song. The folk 
tune is often the inspiration of the com- 
poser, and the most impressive moments, 
except where the interest is sustained 





[Continued on page 36] 





























Barit 
Now Season 

Booking 1926-27 

Soloist New York 
with at 

Beethoven Town Hall 
Association Mar. 15, ’26 
f i i 
A Unanimous Verdict 

Times—*“His performance had the straightforward character and authoritative 
treatment which distinguishes them.” 

Herald Tribune—*“Sympathetic singing of considerable eloquence.” 

World—*“‘Mr. Gange, sure of the community between himself and the people out 
front, sang as if he were singing for a few friends, with a deep intensity and an 
unconcertlike introspection.” 

imerican—“Mr. Gange, who is as talented as he is conscientious, sang with dis- 

tinction,” 

Telegram—*“The intelligence and art with which this Scotch baritone moulds an 
interpretation and creates and sustains a wide range of moods are matters of 
wide knowledge.” 

Post—“After repeatedly acknowledging the applause, Mr. Gange reminded the 
audience verbally that no encores were allowed.” 

CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 

Packard Building Scions De Steinway Hall 
Philadelphia a oo New York City 
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Announce Operas for Covent Garden Series 


TO 


ONDON, April 1.—The complete 

répertoire for the eight weeks’ opera 
season at Covent Garden, opening May 
10 with “The Marriage of Figaro” in 
German, has been announced. 

In addition to one complete “Ring” 
cycle, there will be an extra performance 
of “Die Walkiire,”’ with Maria Jeritza 
as Sieglinde. Other works to be given 
in German are “Tristan und Isolde” and 
“Die Meistersinger.” 

The Italian productions will include 
“Don Giovanni,” “Otello,” “Falstaff,” 
“‘Mefistofele,” “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” 
“T Gioielli della Madonna,” “La Bohéme’”’ 
and “Gianni Schicchi.” Three French 
operas announced are “Thais,” ‘““Manon’’ 
and “L’Heure Espagnole.” 

The orchestra will be composed en- 
tirely, and the chorus about nine-tenths, 
of English musicians. 

The dates for the “Ring” cycle, which 
will be given without cuts, are as fol- 
lows: “Das Rheingold,” May 11; “Die 
Walkiire,” May 14; “Siegfried,” May 7, 
and “Goétterdimmerung,” May 19. The 
second and third operas of the series will 
begin at 5 p. m., and the final one at 
4.30. An intermission of one hour for 
dinner after the first act of the latter 
three works will be given. 

The following is a list of the artists: 

Sopranos—Katherine Arkandy, May 
Blyth, May Busby, Noel Eadie, Fanny 
Heldy, Maria Jeritza, Gertrude Kappel, 
Lottie Lehmann, Frida Leider, Nellie 
Melba, Delia Reinhardt, Bianea Scacci- 
ati, Elisabeth Schumann. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Ma- 
rion Beeley, Jane Bourguignon, Casazza, 
Enid Cruickshank, Maria Olezewska, 
Luisa Willer. 

Tenors—Fernand Ansseau, Luigi Cilla, 





Hans Clemens, Octave Dua, Charles 
Hackett. Barrington Hooper, Parry 


Jones, Fritz Krauss. Rudolf Laubenthal, 
Lauritz Melchior, Francesco Merli, An- 
gelo Minghetti, Albert Reiss, Edmond 
Warnery. 

Baritones and Basses—Norman Allin. 
William Anderson, Ernesto  Badini 
Philip Bertram, Feodor Chaliapin, Fred- 




















Adrian Boult, One of the Musical Directors 
of the Approaching Opera Season at 
Covent Garden 


eric Collier, Edouard Cotreuil, Eduard 
Habich, Otto Helgers, Herbert Janssen, 
Marcel Journet, Franklyn Kelsey, Victor 
Madin, Alfred Maguenat, Pompilio Ma- 
latesta, Richard Mayr, William Michael, 


Dennis Noble, Michele Sampieri, Emil 
Schipper, Mariano Stabile. 
Premiere Danseuse—Penelope Spen- 


cer. 

The conductors are Vincenzo Bellezza, 
Robert Heger, and Bruno Walter; the 
stage directors, Giovacchino Forzano and 
Charles Moor; the musical directors, 
Percy Pitt and Adrian Boult. 


Appears as Composer 


LONDON, . March 31.—Felix Wein- 
gartner conducted the London Sym- 
phony in the first performance here of 
his own C Minor Symphony (No. 5). 
Mr. Weingartner’s Symphony is clas- 
sical in the extreme. Naive in the selec- 


Weingartner 


tion of tunes, which he has used for 
themes, he has developed them with a 
simple and natural unconsciousness of 
the progress of modernism in orchestra- 
tion. His last movement is a fugue which 
approaches the symphonic style as _ it 
progresses, and is remarkable as a tech- 
nical feat. As a conductor, Mr. Wein- 
gartner came into his own at the same 
concert with an amazingly effective per- 
formance of the second symphony of 
s;rahms, who is avowedly his master. 





New Symphonic Poem 
Is Acclaimed in Paris 





ARIS, March 31.—A new Italian work 

which reached Paris via Rumania had 
its premiére at the Concerts Colonne 
here. It is a symphonic poem, called 
‘‘Marsyas” by Castaldi. It was led by 
M. Georgesco, conductor at the Bu- 
charest opera, who came to Paris for 
this concert. 

Based on a story out of Ovid, the 
work tells of the Phrygian  satyr 
Marsyas, who put the sacred hymns to 
music and challenged the supremacy 
of Apollo. The god, after a struggle, 
proved the victor and Marsyas was sen- 
tenced to be bound to a tree and flayed 
to death. 

Castaldi has indicated the contrasts 
in the dramatic progress of the story by 
using flute motifs for the Phrygian ele- 
ments and strings to symbolize the Attic 
dignity. As program music, the work 
is clearly developed. The elements of the 
legend, from the contest between Mar- 
syas and Apollo to Apollo’s idyllic play 
ing of the lyre—the music here brings 
in a harp solo—are admirably presented. 
The thematic development and the or- 
chestration are unusual and effective, 
and the work was received with enthu- 
siasm. 

M. Georgesco revealed his ability as 
a conductor in his understanding of the 
nuances which such an imaginative piece 





demands. In a_ performance of the 
3rahms Second Symphony and_ the 
“Siegfried” Idyll, he showed an appre- 


ciation of the classic style. 





Vienna Traditions Produce New Composers 





MM 
HE revolutionary composers have different results. The only quality com- 
mon to both is the complete absence of 


already become a _ tradition with 
schools and disciples, according to a 
dispatch from Vienna by Paul Bechert 
to the Christian Science Monitor. Arnold 
Schonberg, Ferruccio Busoni and Franz 
Schreker have created schools of modern 


music which have had a decisive in 
fluence on the careers of the younger 
composers. 

Strongest of all is the influence of 


Schonberg, says this article; his pupils 
are few in number, and of these perhaps 
only Alban Berg, Anton Webern and, to 
some extent, Egon Wellesz have achieved 
eminence. The influence exercised by 
Schénberg springs not so much from his 
teaching as from his compositions. 
Among the disciples of Busoni, the 
most remarkable are Paul Hindemith 
and Erwin Weill. It is worthy of note, 


incidentally, that both Schénberg and 
Busoni, for many years, made their 
headquarters in Vienna, as has also 


Franz Schreker. The latter’s pupils are 
most numerously represented among the 
well known young composers of today. 
Yet they have little in common, and the 
direct influence may hardly be traced in 
their music. It seems inconceivable, for 
instance, that Ernst Krenek, the young 
radical and one of the most interesting 
of the young composers of the day, 
should have only a few years ago been 


anything resembling Schreker’s style. 

Kanitz’s offering was a cycle of four 
songs with poems by Rabindranath 
Tagore and Pierre Louys, for soprano 
and orchestra In an explanatory pro- 
gram preface the composer asserted that 
his work was a symphonic unit, and 
that the four songs were symphonic 
movements related by thematic elements; 
in short, that his work was a song sym- 
phony along the lines of Mahler’s “Song 
of the Earth.” To invite such com- 
parison is reckless, especially where the 
thematic connection between the move- 
ments is so little apparent and the sym- 
phonic character so difficult to detect. A 
less voluntary likeness to Mahler’s music 
rested in the general style of Kanitz’s 
songs: they resemble Mahler’s melodies 
but not the bigness and fervor of his 
symphonic conceptions; they were an 
adequate supplement to conductor 
Clemens Krauss’s complete Mahler cycle, 
not in worth but in idiom. 

Less easy laurels were left to Dr. 
Erich Cheirander, a visiting conductor 
from Berlin, who came to introduce to 
Vienna Krenek’s Concerto Grosso No. 11. 
Krenek’s musical language is far less 
mellifluous than that of his one-time col- 
league, but infinitely more interesting. 
It would seem that Krenek’s avowed pur- 
pose is to avoid what is pleasing and to 
harass his hearer by bold liberties born 
of youthful “storm and strife” and of a 


Hee 


monic and instrumental harshness, with 
obstinately repeated themes, with 
“knocking” motives constructed on one 
single tone (rhythm rather’ than 
melody!) and with wide and far-fetched 
intervals. 

But what would be objectionable, even 
repellent in the music of a lesser talent, 
is refreshing as a manifestation of crea- 
tive vitality in one so young and gifted 
as Krenek. What briskness and or 
iginality in the third and fifth move 
ments, with its dominating brasses which 
expound the theme with primitive, al- 
most brutal force! And what a different 
conception of a modernized Concerto 
Grosso when compared with the more 
clarified and restrained but far less com- 
pelling specimen provided by Heinrich 
Kaminski. 

A historical rarity of Cheirander’s 
program was the overture, “The De- 
struction of Jerusalem,” by Carl Léwe, 
perfecter and almost the sole represen- 
tative of the German “ballade.” This 
overture was first performed at Berlin 
in 1832, and rarely since. Its most in- 
teresting feature is its apparent relation- 
ship to Mahler—a relationship which is 
particularly striking through the sim- 
ilarity of the principal theme of Léwe’s 
overture to a theme from Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony. Plagiarism, of 
course, is out of the question, and un- 
conscious quotation extremely improb- 
able. It is apparently a case of inward 
relationship—a kinship which manifests 














Percy Pitt, Named as a Musical Director of 
the Opera Season at Covent Garden, 
Which Opens in May 


Purcell Opera Has 


Premiere in Berlin 


WEEE eee 


JERLIN, March 30.—The long- 
awaited first performance of Pur- 
cell’s “Dido and Aeneas” was given at 
Miinster recently. The production, 
which was actually the German premiere 
of the English opera, was due largely to 
the efforts of Edward J. Dent, who pre- 
pared an acting version of the work and 
assisted in making it ready for the stage. 
Miinster, a town of only 10,000 in- 
particularly enterprising 
in musical matters. As a curtain raiser 
to “Dido and Aeneas,” it offered Scar 
latti’s short opera “Venus and Adonis.” 
The evening before. a production of 
Handel’s “Theodora” was staged. 

“Dido and Aeneas,” given at the Stad- 
theater, had a traditional and effective 
performance, thanks to the enterprise of 
the Intendant, Dr. Niedecken-Gebhard 
and the conductor, Rudolf Schulz-Dorn- 
berg. The staging was admirable and 
the singing and dancing were remark- 
able, particularly for a provinical town 
with small resources. 

“Theodora” was staged in the Con- 
cert Hall, and due to the limits of the 
stage, or perhaps only to the ingenuity 
of the designer, was given an expression- 
istic setting of massive steps and plat- 
forms. The Scarlatti work, although not 
really an opera (it is little more than 
a succession of arias and duets), had 
grace and charm, and established a mood 
which was brought to a climax in “Dido 
and Aeneas.” 





habitants, is 


Young Artists in Italian Tour 


MILAN, March 30.—Olga Sapio, pian- 
ist and daughter of Clementina De Vere 
Sapio, and Beatrice Hosbrough, violin- 
ist, made a successful concert début here 
after a joint recital at Palermo, a few 
weeks ago. The outstanding number on 
a carefully balanced program was the 
César Franck Sonata, which the young 
artists played with dexterity and a de. 
the composer’s 


a classmate of Ernst Kanitz. Both com- 
posers have recently had a hearing here’ desire to “épater le bourgeois.” His Con- itself even in certain formal peculiarities finite understanding of 
for their new works, but with vastly certo Grosso bristles with crass har- of the two works. style. 
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Chicago Public Gives Cordial W elcome to Guest Arvitsts 





SOE 


= April 10. 
and resident artists have shared 


recent the former 
being welcomed by cordial audiences and 
the latter adding materially to their 
reputations as accomplished performers. 


Noted guests 


honors in concerts, 


Myra Mortimer’s Début 


Myra Mortimer’s début in Chicago, 
postponed from March 1 on account of 
illness, was made in Orchestra Hall on 
April 5 on her return from the West. 
Miss Mortimer’s voice would be striking, 
regardless of interpretative gifts, for it 
is a true contralto of ample volume and 
range, and it is used on occasion with 
poignant beauty. It is the sincerity and 
unflagging vigor of her interest, how- 
ever, which mark Miss Mortimer’s work 
with true and absorbing individuality. 
Her program was one of the finest sung 
here in recent seasons, groups by Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Wolf being sup- 
plemented with a selection of English 
and German folk-songs. Coenraad V. 
Bos gave admirable aid at the piano. 

Isa Kremer met with her usual suc- 
cess when she sang in Orchestra Hall 
on April 4 in her second recital of the 
season. The program was sung with 
insight and in brilliant style. The Tar- 
tar song she found in the East, Miss 
Kremer accompanied with her hands, in 
imitation of a tambourine, the only in- 
strument in use in the locality from 
which the song sprang. “No, Sir,” a 
novelty, exemplified the incisiveness with 
which Miss Kremer delineates character. 
These and other songs aroused the en- 
thusiasm of a large audience. Leon 
Rosenbloom played piano solos in vir- 
tuoso fashion. 


Gordon-Reuter Program 


Jacques Gordon and Rudolph Reuter 
were heard in the first of two programs 
of music for violin ana piano in the 
Princess Theater on April 1. Eric De 
Lamarter’s Sonata, balanced at the close 
of the program with Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, is an admirable ex- 
ample of American composition. The 
composer has handled his material with 
a transparency of style, an economy and 
a forcefulness which make it a delight. 

Each artist played solos. Mr. Gordon 
read a Medtner Nocturne, Ravel’s 
“Piéce,” Debussy’s “Minstrels” and his 
own “Serenade Burlesque” expressively. 
Mr. Reuter divided his attention between 
a Schubert Sonatina and more modern 
music, including Dohnanyi’s “Sphaeren- 
musik,” Whithorne’s “Pell Street” and 
the “Ten Bagatelles” of Tcherepnin. 
_The ensemble playing of these mu- 
sicians, while superbly blended, pre- 
served their individual traits. 


Myra Hess in Recital 


Myra Hess won warmest praise from 
the audience which attended he- first 
Chicago recital, given in the Studebaker 
on April 1. Seldom has a pianist of 
such delicacy of understanding achieved 
such firmness of outline as gave her 
performance an appeal equally balanced 
between feeling and intellect. This com- 
bination of feminine intuitiveness and 
practical efficiency was instanced in the 
G Minor Sonata of Schumann. Her 
playing of Brahms was guided by a re- 
creative spirit. Three selections from 
the “Well-Tempered Clavichord” and 
music by Debussy and de Falla com- 
pleted the printed list. The concert was 
given under the auspices of the Gamma 


Chapter of the Sigma Alpha _ Iota 
Sorority. 
Lucille Stevenson, soprano, Gordon 


Campbell, pianist, and Arnold Volpe, vio- 





linist, members of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, joined in a 
performance of Loeffler’s “Four Poems” 
in the program given under the auspices 
of .the College in the Central Theater 
on April 1. Constance Metzger, James 
Funk, Guila Bustabo, Robert L. Carter, 
Edna Ellen, Eunice Steen and Ethel 
‘ppm students, were also named on the 
ist. 

Anastasha Rabinoff, soprano of the 
San Carlo Opera, was soloist in the pro- 
gram given on April 1 in the Palmer 
House lobby by a string ensemble under 
the leadership of Jerome Levy. 


Two-Piano Program 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, who 
are among the most popular musicians 
visiting this city, played in the Stude- 
baker Theater on April 6, as soloists 
at the annual “spring social’ of the 
Chicago Woman’s Aid. The program 
named Schitt’s Impromptu ‘Roccoco,” 
the “Tears” from Rachmaninoff’s Fan- 
tasy, Saint-Saéns’ “Dance Macabre,” the 
same composer’s Variations on a Theme 
by Beethoven, Mr. Pattison’s arrange- 
ment of the Coronation Scene from 
“Boris Godounoff,’ selections from 
Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose,’ Duvernoy’s 
“Pin Wheels” and Chasins’ transcrip- 
tion of “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 
After a preliminary warming up, which 
extended into the second number on the 
program, the two pianists settled down 
into a display of highly developed skill. 
Greater freedom in perfect ensemble 
could hardly be imagined. 

Virginia Carrington Thomas made a 
promising début here as organist and 
composer, when she played in Kimball 
Hall on April 6. Her program listed the 
Sixth Symphony of Widor, music by 
Bach, Dawes’ “Melody,” compositions by 
Parker, Bonnet and Jacob and the open- 
ing movement of her own First Sym- 
phony. Her performance was vigorous 
and varied. Her composition was com- 
paratively light and graceful in mood, 
but was absorbing in its structural 
finesse. 


Club Sings “Elijah” 


The performance of oratorio assumed 
a new importance in Chicago when 
Edgar Nelson conducted the Swedish 
Choral Club’s presentation of “Elijah” 
in Orchestra Hall on April 7. Mr. Nel- 
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son is a fine musician, and the perform- 
ance had striking continuity and crisp- 
ness. The contrasting qualities of the 
oratorio, its lyricism and its now some- 
what fading dramatic forcefulness, had 
equally searching and able treatment at 
his hands. 

Arthur Middleton’s fine delivery of the 
title part, though somewhat uneven vo- 
cally, was thoroughly impressive. Mr. 
Middleton stepped beyond the strictest 
canons of oratorio singing when he 
turned to address the tenor, LeRoy 
Hamp, or the chorus of the Priests o/ 
Baal; but the large audience must have 
quickly sensed that this suggestion of 
actuality was part of a sincere effort to 
raise the dramatic effect to the level re- 
quired by contemporary music lovers. 

The other soloists, including Elsa 
Harthan Arendt, Flora Hardie Burditt 
and Charlotte Simonds, in addition to 
Mr. Hamp, were enjoyed. Harry T. 
Carlson was organist, and members of 
the Chicago Symphony were persuaded 
by Mr. Nelson to an animated perform- 
ance of the orchestral part. 

Theresa M. Huening, contralto, and 
Harold Van Horne, pianist, were heard 
in the Fine Arts Recital Hall April 8, 
their appearance being made in the regu- 
lar Thursday evening concert in the 
young American artists’ series. Miss 
Huening, ably accompanied by Erma EF. 
Rounds, sang with beautiful quality of 
voice and a convincing appreciation of 
text and music. Mr. Van Horne inclines 
to the large style of piano playing, and 
in this category showed ability and 
promise. 

William Heughan, a Scots bass, made 
his Chicago début in Orchestra Hall 
April 9 at a benefit concert given by 
the Scottish Choir of this city, the 
Chicago Highlanders Pipe Band and a 
quartet of interesting dancers. Mr. 
Heughan has a resonant voice and uses 
it with skill. He had his listeners rock- 
ing in sympathetic laughter at his hu- 
mor, and, when his mood changed, 
stirred them with the depth of his imag- 
inative delivery. He is a singer who 
uses his voice, mind and body to project 
interpretations which are based on sin- 
cerity, no matter how aptly he may ap- 
ply these possessions to study of an 
audience’s psychology. The chorus sang 
admirably under the leadership of J. 
Burlington Rigg. EUGENE STINSON. 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


announces her 
SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


For Western Teachers 


at 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MacDowell Club 


462 Northwestern Avenue 
From July 6th to July 30th 


For further particulars address 


MRS. DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


1000 Pennsylvania Street 


Denver. Colorado 





ORCHESTRA APPLAUDED 


American Conservatory Students Ap- 
pear in Commendable Concert 


CuicaGo, April 10.—Three pupils of 
the American Conservatory were solo- 
ists at the concert given by the Amer- 
ican Conservatory Orchestra in Orches- 
tra Hall on April 6. 

Merrie Boyd Mitchell sang an aria 
from “Les Huguenots,” Nesta Smith 
played Sarasate’s “Carmen” Fantasy, and 
Esther Arneson the Liszt Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat. The work of these 
young artists was of genuine interest, 
for in each case natural talent has re- 
ceived the impress of a conscious and 
admirably developed musical style. 

The playing of the fine orchestra re- 
flected credit upon Herbert Butler for 
its excellence. He not only organized 
the orchestra, but has supervised its re- 
hearsals. Mr. Butler conducted per- 
formances of compositions by Mozart, 
Svendsen and Weber, the ‘“Meister- 
singer” Prelude and Nicodé’s “Scenes 
from the South.” A commendable quality 
of tone and real skill in various sections 
was evident. EUGENE STINSON. 





CuHIcaGo. — Marian Powell-Babcock, 
coloratura soprano, and Goldie Gross, 
‘cellist, were heard in joint recital at the 
Hotels Windermere March 21. 
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TYPICAL— 


‘sr ENHE piano recital of Evlyn 
LT Howard-Jones crowded 
the concert hall as this 
writer has never seen it crowded 
before. Extra chairs were 
brought in, many people stood. 
and others were reluctantly 
turned away from the door. And 
what a blessed thing it is to hear 
a scholar and a gentleman, as 
well as an artist! Each compo- 
sition rightly apprehended and 
perfectly projected, for its own 
values. Applause, recalls, 
encores go without saying. . . . 
Toronto has been very fortunate 
in hearing Mr. Howard-Jones 
twice during his brief stay this 
side of the water. We can but 
hope he will revisit us next sea- 
son. —Lawrence Mason, Toronto 
Globe, Fe... 5, 1926. 
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Frank Ruhf, now studying with Her- 
bert Witherspoon, was soloist with the 
Civic Orchestra of Springfield, IIL, 
March 19. Owing to his success at this 
appearance, he was reengaged to sing 


the tenor part in Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” there on 
May 7. 


Wilhelm Bachaus was a guest of 
Alexander Raab at the College on March 
29. Mary Helen Cornellisen, student of 
Emily Bel Nash, appeared in the child 
artist series in Lyon and Healy Hall 
April 3. Olga Briggs, pupil of Lester 
Luther, recently replaced Vivienne Segal 
in local performances of “Castles in the 
Air.” Charles Siegel sang and read be- 
fore the Educational Club in the Black- 
stone Hotel, March 26. 

Lillian Rogers gave a piano recital in 
her home town, Jackson, Miss., March 
26. Thelma Bollinger, student of 
Edoardo Sacerdote, has fulfilled success- 
ful engagements in the Senate and 
Harding theaters. Adelaide Liefeld, 
‘cello pupil of Jaroslav Gons, played for 
the Goldenrod Chapter of the Eastern 
Star on March 20. 

Mr. Witherspoon has returned from 
Omaha, where he conducted a master 
class conference in voice before the Ne- 
braska Music Teachers’ Association. 
Deborah Rosenstein, Rose Marie Van 
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Velzen, Grace Caton, Pearl. Budovitch, 
Jack Rubin, Wilbur Barkman, Edith 
Rubin, Vera Kantanen, Evelyn Simpson, 


Gladys Goldstein, Ida Butler, Mildred 
Rosenstein, Lucille Yanes, Hortense 
Peters, Kathryn Peterson, Elizabeth 
Young, Blanche Rudeis, Jeanette Ellis, 


Myra Sharp, Mary Louise Gilkey, Eu- 
gene Sadin, Mildred Feldstein, Marcella 
Gedons, Virginia Dantzig and Bernice 
Slotsky were heard in the program given 
by the members of the junior piano 7 
partment in the recital hall on April 5 

Lois Magoifin, Marion Koukalik, Adeline 


Preyes, Marjorie Culver, Margrette 
Powers, Evelyn Kaufman, Marjorie 
Culver and Jacob Radunsky, advanced 
students of Lillian Powers, played in 


the recital hall on March 30 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The regular Saturday afternoon pro- 
gram was given in Kimball Hall by Jane 
Moist, Elsie Diamond, Beatrice Epp- 
stein, Dorothy Klass, Sarah Wasserman, 
Louise Murphy, Esther Levy, Gertrude 
Chulock and Edna _ Rosenberg, piano 
pupils of Edna Cookingham; and Mrs. 
Albert Spencer, Regina Wallace and 
Edna Hoydar, voice pupils of Jennie F. 
W. Johnson. Advanced _ students in 
piano of Silvio Scionti, and violin pupils 
of Jacques Gordon gave the program of 
April 3, when the following were listed 
for appearance: Pauline Jones, Doro- 
thy Jensen, Julie Walker, Elizabeth 
Barbou, Jule Maureaux, Rosalie Klinka, 
James Innes, Hortense Platt, Fannie 
Fine and Harold Sanford. 

Roselle Bass, a talented pupil of Mar- 
guerite Kelpsch-Ullman, was heard in 
piano recital in Kimball Hall on March 
26. Iva Maurine Bledsoe, pupil of 
Helen Hamal, director of the South 
Shore Branch of the Conservatory, was 
heard in recital in the South Shore 
Methodist Episcopal Church recently. 
The E. Warren K. Howe Club observed 
Mr. Howe’s birthday with a special pro- 
gram given in the Conservatory recital 
hall March 24. Joseph Brinkman, pian- 
ist, was soloist. The Club presented 
Mr. Howe with a piano chair. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Freda Weber, soprano, former pupil! 
of Nelli Gardini, has been featured in 
scenes from opera in the Chicago and 
Tivoli theaters. On the conclusion of 
her engagement in the Balaban and 
Katz theaters she will make a tour to 
the Pacific Coast. Edgar A. Brazelton, 
vice-president, has inaugurated a novel 
series of lectures on musical apprecia- 
tion, to which only the younger students 
are admitted. The course is intended to 
meet the interest of the average child, 
rather than the advanced or specializing 
student. 


Student Must Discover 
His Own Field, States 
Chicago Vocal Teacher 
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Mary Peck Thomson 


CuHIcAGo, April 10.—Much experience 
in teaching singing has led Mary Peck 
Thomson to the conclusion that there 
are certain aspects of vocalism for which 
the teacher is responsible, and an equal 
number determined solely by the in- 
dividuality, perceptiveness and diligence 
of the pupil. 

“The teacher’s business,” she says, “is 
to prepare the voice fully, and to let the 
pupil find his way, with encouragement 
and advice, into his own field of spe- 
cialization—into what his tastes and 
gifts permit him to do. Many things 
make up good singing. There must be 
free, clean cut diction, for perfect vowels 
and a natural delivery of words play 
a large part in so-called ‘voice place- 
ment’. The tone must be placed so 
high in the head that it can be colored 
to suit any mood, for the essential quality 
of a singer must be that he is free 
to express himself. 

“Vocal teachers are supposed to un- 
derstand the great principles involved 
in singing, but there seem to be about 
as many ways of getting these truths 
across to the pupil as there are teachers. 

“T think the central idea is the proper 
use of breath under the tone. When 
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Bush to Hold Competition 


CuHIcaGo, April 10.—The annual prize 
competition for Bush Conservatory stu- 
dents is to be held in Orchestra Hall, 
April 29. Pupils who have been chosen 
preliminary to the contest for the two 
grand pianos and the violin donated by 
the Moist Piano Company, the A. B. 
Chase Piano Company and Lyon and 
Healy are Verne Tomlinson, Marjorie 
Barton and Marjorie Nye, pianists; 
Leola Aikman, Ruth Metcalfe and Hen- 
rietta Blackwell, singers, and Samuel 
Martinez, Geraldine Wallach and Hilde- 


garde Hapke, violinists. 
Mrs. Molter Completes Schedule 
CuicaGo, April 10.—Isabel Richard- 
son Molter was soprano soloist in the 
Stabat Mater in Lawrence Conserva- 
tory, Appleton, Wis., Easter Sunday. 
Among other engagements she _ has 


fulfilled this season have been recitals 
in Lyon and Healy Hall; at St. Joseph, 
Mich.; Kenosha, Wis.; the Princess 
Theater, Chicago: Austin, Minn., and 
Winona, Minn. She also appeared in 


“Lohengrin” in the University of Chi- 
cago, at the the opening meeting of the 
Junior Friends of Art, held in the Black- 
stone Hotel; before the Illinois Women’s 
Athletic Club, in the Congress Hotel and 
as soloist with the Duluth Symphony. 





Blackmore Pupils Are Active 


CuicaGco, April 10.—Many pupils of 
John Blackmore, teacher at Bush Con- 
servatory, are making public appear- 
ances in Chicago. Edward Barry has 
been engaged permanently as _ pianist 
for the “shut-ins’ hour” in the Drake 
Hotel Studio, WGN. Mary Walker has 
been appointed accompanist for Poul 
Bai, baritone, and has appeared in nu- 
merous recitals recently. Florence Steel 
heads the piano department of the Carr- 
Burdette College in Sherman, Tex., and 
Frances Dodge has charge of the music 
in the Community Playhouse in Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Alan Irwin appears fre 
quently on programs given by musical 
societies of the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Blackmore is at present on tour of 
the West. 
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breath pressure is taken off the vocal 
organ, it makes relaxation possible, in- 
sures greater flexibility of tone, stabilizes 
the voice and enables the singer to per- 
fect his enunciation and project his tone 
as desired. There may be different ways 
of achieving this end, but unfortunately, 
it is only too easy to get off the track, 
to get involved in method and lose sight 
of things as a whole. The true goal is 
not simply ease, but control. 

“One can never proceed without meth- 
od. But one of the greatest problems is 
to adapt method to the personality of a 
student.” 


FORM ARTISTS’ UNION 


Chicago Musicians Organize Group to 
Protect Soloists’ Interests 


CHIcaGo, April 10.—Several prominent 
Chicago musicians, meeting on ‘April 5, 
formed the Chicago Artists’ Union, with 
the purpose of applying for a charter 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

The organization is intended “for the 
protection and advancement of all who 
possess artistic talent and whose services 
are used in the musical activities of the 
city, State and country, and the affilia- 
tion with other musical organizations 
having at heart the same high ideals.” 

The twelve charter members, who as- 
sembled in the studic of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn in the Gunn School of Music, were 
Adolph Muhlmann, Heniot Lévy, Charles 
La Berge, Carl Craven, Hannah Butler, 
William Lester, Margaret Lester, Gavin 
Williamson, Mae Shepperd Saunders, 
ere | Derrfuss, Emmett Wycoff and 

. A. Prunner, Jr. 

“Mr. Prunner, who has been engaged in 
concert, theater and organization work 
for fifteen years, was elected president, 
to serve with Mme. Derrfuss, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Saunders, secretary and 
treasurer, and a board of directors in- 
cluding, besides these officers, Mr. Muhl- 
mann, Mr. Lévy, Mr. Craven, Mr. La 
Berge and Mme. Butler. 

The formation of an artists’ union is 
expected to cover such fields, where com- 
pensation is given, as those of the mov- 
ing picture theater and the churches. 

This is thought to be the first union 
organization formed here among musi- 
cians who make solo appearances. 
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The expansion of our Junior De- 


partment enrollment will make 
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positions, in our 31 Chicago 
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vanced students qualified to teach, 
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‘Cello Speaks with Eloquent Voice in New Music 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


HE ’cello is among the 
most beautiful and 
most neglected of solo 
instruments. In this 
day of noise and bus- 
tle, particularly, the 
quiet and intimacy of its idiom is 
apt to seem like a still, small voice 
amid the thunders of the piano or 
the orchestra. Much of the music 
written for it comes from the pens 
of those who play it. But, fortu- 
nately, there are, among composers, 
some for whom the royalty check is 
not the sole consideration, and from 
them, at times, come pieces for the 


’cello. 

Ernest Bloch, I imagine, is not one of 
those music makers who, with each new 
product, are trying to answer the two 
haunting ques- 
tions: “What 
does the _ public 
wan t?” and 
“What will sell 
best?” Rather, 
he seems to be 
asking himself 
“Through what 
medium and_ in 
what idiom can I 
best express this 
idea?” The size 
of his royalty 
checks is imma- 
terial, beside the 
quality of his 
output. Ex- 
amine, for ex- 
ample, four re- 
cent pieces for 
‘cello, which bear his name, “Meditation 
Hebraique,” “Prayer,” “Supplication” 
and “Jewish Song” (Carl Fischer). 
Here is music that should gladden the 
heart of all real ’cellists. It is all Jew- 
ish (the last three are entitled “From 
Jewish Life’), but one need not have a 
drop of Hebrew blood in his veins to 
extract from these pages a wealth of 
beautiful and unusual music. Those 
who know Bloch’s work will recognize 
at once those unanalyzable qualities of 
uniqueness and _ personality—of which 
sensitiveness and deep brooding are two 
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Organist Gives Recital 


BALTIMORE, April 10—J. Norris 
Hering, dean of the Chesapeake Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, gave 
an interesting recital in the Club House 
of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
March 21. Eugene Martinet, baritone, 
and W. T. Blohm, trumpet, were the 

Fr. C. B. 


soloists. 
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—with which it is always stamped. 
These rare pieces have been edited, so 
far as the ’cello parts are concerned, by 
Hans Kindler. 


* * * 


Rubin Goldmark is a name that is all 
too infrequently seen on the covers of 
new music publications. Of course, he 
is one of the 
busiest and best 
teachers of com- 


position in the 
country — as I 
once had_ the 


privilege of num- 
bering myself 
among those _ to 
whom he _ im- 
parted as much 
of his knowledge 


as we could 
grasp, I make 
t he. statement 


knowingly — but 
he has so much 
talent along cre- 
ative lines that 
I, for one, regret 
not being able to 
review works from his pen more fre- 
quently. A recent number for ’cello, en- 
titled “Adon-Olam” (Carl Fischer) 
which, being translated, means “Lord 
of the Universe,” is a striking piece of 
music, skillfully wrought and of virile 
texture. Mr. Goldmark is by no means 
a modernist, in the accepted sense of 
the word. He gives the impression of 
having enriched and broadened his har- 
monic vocabulary through acquaintance 
with recent experiments and then utilized 
it in a more genuine and _ intelligible 
manner. Here, in short, in this “Adon- 
Olam,” is music which no _ seriously 
minded ’cellist should fail to inspect. 





Photo Bain News Service 
Rubin Goldmark 


* * * 


“Recueil de 
Sonatines,”’ 
from France 


A very interesting and 
helpful collection of 
piano pieces, mainly in 
the style of the sona- 
tina, comes to us from France. It is 
entitled merely “Recueil de Sonatines’’ 
(Paris: A. Durand & Fils; New York: 
Fine Arts Importing Corporation). 
Whoever has collected and arranged the 
contents, and he goes uncredited, has 
done his work well. Each number is 
preceded by a short prelude that is a 
warming-up exercise for what is to fol- 
low. The composers included are: 
Clementi, Beethoven, Hummel, Schu- 
mann, Steibelt, Dussek, Cramer, Kuhlau, 
and the book closes with the Mozart 
Sonatine in C, There are twenty pieces 
in all and teachers will find it an excel- 
lent collection through which to guide 
the pupil into the Beethoven sonatas. 


* * * 


The first of a series of 
four books of piano 
music entitled ‘Modern 
School for the Piano- 
forte,” progressively arranged and 
edited by I. Philipp, (Paris: A. Durand 
& Fils; New York: Fine Arts Import- 
ing Corporation) is fresh from the press. 
This volume is for the junior grade; 
the three to follow will be for inter- 
mediate, advanced intermediate and 
senior. Undoubtedly, the series is one 
of the most interesting that has come 
to this desk for many a day. It is, to 
be sure, almost entirely French in com- 
position. Almost the only exceptions in 
the forty-six pieces included in the four 
books are numbers, one each, by H. 
Oswald, M. de Falla, A. Tcherepnin and 
an American, Blair Fairchild. But most 
of the outstanding French composers 
from Bizet to Ravel are favorably rep- 
resented. Teachers who are conscien- 
tiously trying to broaden the musical 
horizon of their pupils and show them 


Modern Piano 


Music from 
Bizet to Ravel 


something of the developments that have 
taken place in recent years, so far, at 
least, as France has been concerned, will 
immediately recognize the pronounced 
merits of this excellent collection. 


* * * 
Chas. Repper Conservative pianists, 
Writes of whose pulses remain 
Roof Gardens normal (or. sub-nor- 


mal) under the insidi- 
ous attacks of the most intriguing of 
modern dance rhythms are warned 
against Charles Repper’s “Roof Gar- 
dens” (Charles Brashear). But those, 
on the other hand, who can distinguish 
between subtle and blatant jazz will de- 
light in it. Mr. Repper can write jazz, 
plus—and it is the large plus of mu- 
sicianship and good taste that gives him 
his unique place. This is a fascinating 
piece but it demands skillful playing. 


bad *” * 


Warren D. Allen has made an excel- 
lent transcription, or rather, arrange- 
ment, for the organ, of a fascinating 
piece of music by 
Howard Hanson, 
entitled ‘‘Verme- 
land” (White- 
Smith Music 
Publishing Co.). 
It is from Han- 
son’s “Seandi- 
navian” Suite— 
a work I do not 
know, but which 
I intend to look 
up immediately, 
if possible, hop- 
ing that the rest 
of it will prove 
as interesting as 
this charming ex- 





© Underwood & Underwood cerpt. Or gan- 
bheward. Manees ists will find it 
technically easy, 


but of a quality that will add importance 
to their programs. The theme consists 
of four measures from a Swedish folk- 
song, handled in a manner at once 
beautiful and imaginative. 


* * * 
Ernest Bloch “Exotic Night” has 
Writes of seldom been so _ sensi- 
Exotic Night tively and expressive- 


ly interpreted as it has 
in a piece with that title, by Ernest 
Bloch (Carl Fischer). He has chosen 
the violin as his solo instrument, though 
the piano accompaniment is of such im- 
portance that it were best described as 
a duet for the two instruments. Here, 
again, there is that brooding beauty and 
emotional insight that is’ always found 
in Mr. Bloch’s music. It is one of those 


rich inspirations that seemingly come 
to this composer frequently. The num- 
ber is dedicated to Joseph Szigeti. 


* * * 


A seasonable song by Charles Gilber'! ; 


Spross has just made its appearance. 
It is entitled “Spring Joy” (Johy 
Church Co.) and 
it tells) of th: 
coming of spring 
in that  spirite: 
and. brilliant 
manner that i 
so often a par 
of Mr. Spross’ 
work. The ac 
companiment is 
by no mean: 
easy, but it ful 
fills its mission 
quite as faith 
fully as does th 
voice part, 0) 
Elizabeth Evelyn 
' Moore’s_ verses. 
There are keys 
for high and low 
voices, but the 
character of the number makes it par 
ticularly adaptable for a soprano. 

Mr. Spross has also composed an an- 
them, “The King’s Highway,” which th« 
Church Co. has issued. It is a melodiou: 
chorus, with much smooth part-writing 
in it, inclining rather toward the popu 
lar style of church music. 





Photo by Mishkin 
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* * * 


A large volume of al- 
most sixty pieces, en- 
titled “Operatic Violin 
Pieces the Whole 
World Plays” (D. Appleton & Co.), will 
afford amateur violinists a fine oppor- 
tunity of learning the important melodies 
from fifty-three of the standard operas. 
Unlike so many arrangements, these are 
not mere elaborations of themes, nor 
the stringing together of a few melodies. 
Albert E. Wier, the editor, has made a 
successful effort to incorporate at least 
the best melodies of the various works 
and has done it in such manner that 
each number is a fairly well-rounded 
solo. Neither the violin parts nor the 
piano accompaniments are forbiddingly 
difficult, but they have not been reduced 
beyond the point where they cease to be 
representative and adequate. Besides 
the operas there are also included ex- 
cerpts from _  Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
Cracker” Suite, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 


Arrangements 
for Violin of 
Operatic Airs 


roschen” Ballet, Lacome’s “La Feria” 
Suite, the Ballet “Naila” by Delibes, 
and a Fantasia for violin solo by Saint 
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Vorth Carolina Clubs Hoid 


Convention in Burlington 
Me 
[Continued from page 1] 





the visiting delegates a delightful drive 
covering the tri-cities. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, American com- 


' poser, with her friend, Mary Elizabeth 


Hunt, was present for the first two days. 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, North Carolina 
composer, was also present for the first 
two days and gave an address. On Tues- 
day preceding the convention these two 
composers occupied the chapel hour at 
Elon College. They gave delightful mes- 
sages, and Mrs. Adams played a group 
on the organ in the college auditorium. 

Irene Williams, lyric soprano, of New 
York, was present the last two days of 
the convention and gave a ecnocert on the 
second evening. 


Reception Given 


Tuesday night, at the Alamance Hotel, 
a reception and banquet were tendered 
the visiting delegates by the music clubs 
of Burlington, Graham and Elon College. 
In the receiving line were the State Fed- 
eration officers, distinguished visitors 
and officers of the three hostess 
clubs. The musical program for the 
occasion included group songs by four- 
teen young women from Greensboro Col- 
lege, under the direction of Gilman Alex- 
ander. Pauline Shoop and Florence 
Fisher, of Elon College music faculty, 
gave several selections. 

Mrs. Beach was present and played ac- 
companiments to several of her works 
that were given. Mrs. J. Norman Wills, 
honorary State president, made the 
speech presenting the visitors, who in- 
cluded: Mrs. Crosby Adams of Montreal; 
Mrs. Beach; Mrs. Robert Woodside, 
State president of the South Carolina 
Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. Cora 
Cox Lucas, president of the South At- 
lantie district. All of these made talks 
expressing their delight at being present. 

A feature of the Thursday morning 
session was the singing of soprano num- 
bers by Mrs. C. M. Hassell of Charlotte. 
At this session Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas 
gave a talk on the relation of the State 
clubs to the national federation. The 
Zenith Music Club of Elon College, under 
the direction of Mrs. Velie, gave an ex- 
cellent number. Another feature was the 
singing of a chorus of sixty boys and 
girls of the Burlington public schools, 
under the direction of Miss Fulton, their 
music teacher. 

Dr. William A. Parker, representing 
the State Music Festival to be held in 
Raleigh, May 13-14, spoke of the event 
and asked the codperation of the clubs. 


Musical Events Please 


On Thursday evening, in the Elon Col- 
lege Whitely Auditorium. the Choral Art 
Club of Creensboro, Charles Troxell, 
director, and C. James Velie of the Elon 
College Musical Faculty, pianist, gave an 
evening program. As an encore to his 
second group, by special request, Mr. 
Velie plaved a group of five selections 
on the Skinner organ. 

Others who took part in the musical 
programs at the various sessions were: 
Burlington Music Club; Mrs. Thomas F. 
Opie, Burlington; Pauline Shoop, Elon 


Joseph Szigeti to Return in Fall 
for Second Tour of United States 


Me MUM 


(Portrait on front page) 
i a SZIGETI, Hungarian violin- 
ist, has sailed for Europe to fulfill 
engagements with the Vienna rhilhar- 
monic and other well known Continental 
orchestras, after his three months’ in- 
itial visit to America. 

After his tour abroad this spring Mr. 
Szigeti will go to Paris, where he makes 
his home, and will probably spend his 
vacation in Brittany, resting and pre- 
paring programs for next season. 

Mr. Szigeti will return to this country 
for his second American ‘tour on Oct. 15 
and will remain here until Feb. 15, 
1927, after which he sails to fill en- 
gagements in Europe, including London 
and Moscow. His bookings for the 
autumn include three orchestral ap- 
pearances in New York: with the Phil- 
harmonic under Willem Mengelberg, the 
New York Symphony under Otto Klem- 
perer, and with the Friends of Music 
under Artur Bodanzky. 

From the day of his American début 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra to his 
final appearances at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, introducing Stradivarius’ 
last violin, “The Swan,” to the public, 
Mr. Szigeti’s stay proved a striking con- 
firmation of the European reputation 
which had preceded him. 





Joseph Szigeti was born in Budapest 
a little more than thirty years ago, and 
studied with Hubay, making his debut at 
the age of thirteen in Budapest, Dresden 
and London. The fact that he was a 
child prodigy proved no handicap, how- 
ever, and the succeeding years brought 
maturity and depth to strengthen the 
boys’ natural virtuosity. 

Although his fame as an exponent of 
the classics is worldwide, Mr. Szigeti has 
introduced many new works of the violin 
repertoire. Hamilton Harty and Busoni 
dedicated to him their Violin Concertos, 
and Eugene Ysaye’s recently published 
Sonata for violin also bears an inscrip- 
tion to him. Mr. Szigeti started the 
vogue of the Prokofieff Violin Concerto, 
and such composers as Bloch, Milhaud, 
Wiener and other moderns owe much to 
his artistic efforts in their behalf. 

In his first season in the United States 
Mr. Szigeti appeared as soloist with the 
Philadelphia, New York Philharmonic, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


orchestras. In Europe he has played 
under the direction of Mengelberg, 
Richard Strauss, Fitelberg, Schnee- 


voight, Kerner, Molinari, Bruno Walter, 
Pierné, Rhené-Baton, Ysaye, Ansermet, 
and many other notables of the baton. 





College; Greensboro College Glee Club, 
G. F. Alexander, director; Mrs. William 
Spicer, Goldsboro; Mrs. Robert I. Wood- 
side, Greenville, S. C.; Mrs. J. S. Correll, 
Charlotte; Nanna Johnson, Winston- 
Salem; Mrs. Thomas B. Spencer, Bur- 
lington; Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas, Greens- 
boro; Florence Fisher, Elon College; Mrs. 
J. Norman Wills, Greensboro; Mrs. C. M. 
Hassell, Charlotte; Mrs. Palmer N. Con- 
stable, Durham; Mrs. W. N. Huff, Char- 
lotte; Seventn Grade Public School 
children, Burlington, Elizabeth Fulton, 
director; Juvenile Musical Club, Elon 
College, Zenith Hurst Velie, director, and 
Josephine FE. LaPrade, Durham. 

A special program of sixteen num- 
bers from as many junior clubs in vari- 
ous parts of the State was given. 

Edwin M. Steckel of Gastonia gave a 
delightful lecture with illustrations. 
Addresses were also made by Mrs. 
Adams, Mrs. Beach, Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. 
Woodside, Mrs. Wills, and the president, 
Mrs. Harper. 


President's Report 


In her message, Mrs. Harper recom- 
mended “that we divide the State into 
at least four districts, with a district 
leader or president for each, and that at 
least one meeting be held for the clubs in 
each district: each year, to be attended 
by one or more of the State officers; and 
that we endeavor to issue a Quarterly 
News Bulletin, giving special attention 
to the work of our clubs, also featuring 
the national work at certain points.” 

It was urged that the members of the 
State Federation support the plan for 
a singing biennial. Mrs. Harper sug- 
gested that the organization ask the 
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State papers to grant a column for music 
items, to be supplied by the publicity 
chairman, who will receive the same 
from the federated clubs; that it offer 
a prize to be determined by the State 
officers to the club that organizes the 
largest number of new clubs during the 
next year; that the clubs be urged to 
observe National Music Week locally, 
from May 2 to 8, 1926, and that it set 
higher goals for its work next year. 


Will Conduct Another Dunning Course 


Los ANGELES, April 10.—Isobel M. 
Tone, exponent in Los Angeles of the 
Dunning System, and for several years 
normal teacher in 


the only Dunning 

Southern California, has recently con- 
cluded a normal class for teachers. 
Those who took the course were Cora 


M. Reinig, Beverly Hills; Wave Wade 
Buck, Alhambra, and Grace Drummond 
and Hazel M. Holland, Los Angeles. In 
response to requests from teachers on 
the Pacific Coast, Miss Tone will con- 
duct another teachers’ training course 
in her Los Angeles studios, beginning 
in June. 


CHICAGO.—Isabel Richardson Molter, 
soprano, will sing with the Little Sym- 
phony at the Evanston Country Club 
April 23. 


Rochester to Erect School 


in Memory of Hochstein 
Cee 
[Continued from page 1] 





School of Music, is paid in large meas- 
ure through the annual subscription of 
the Eastman School itself. In this man- 
ner it is possible at a slight cost for 
a child to receive one or one and a half 
hours of private instruction, together 
with ensemble, theory and appreciation 
classes. A sliding scale of from ten to 
seventy-five cents a week has _ been 
adopted according to the ability to pay. 
Ever since the school’s foundation there 
has been a waiting list of children, and 
the work has long outgrown its present 
quarters. 

The officers of the school are as fol- 
lows: Francis E. Cunningham, presi- 
dent; Arthur M. Lowenthal, treasurer; 
Margaret Ellwanger, secretary; Harold 
Gleason, director. The board of direc- 
tors comprises the following members: 
Nicholas Bessaraboff, Harry Crittenden, 
Irancis E. Cunningham, Arthur M. 
Lowenthal, Hyman _ Hochstein, Buell 
Mills, Edward Rosenberg, Herbert Stern, 
Dr. Hans Clarke, Mrs. Mollie Garson, 
Mrs. George F. Johnston, Mrs. Abram 
J. Katz, Mrs. Joseph Michaels, Mrs. 
William Rosenberg, Mrs. Corrin Strong, 
Mrs. Douglas Towson, Mrs. James S. 
Watson, Margaret Ellwanger, Marie B. 
Pond and Helen Rogers. 

The David Hochstein Memorial Music 
School is not a part of the Eastman 
School of Music, although it has benefited 
by the courtesy of teachers and directors 
of the latter institution. Neither does 
it duplicate the musical instruction 
given in the public schools. It is a 
uniquely designed foundation and, as 
such, with the proposed added facilities, 
intends to carry on the work so ably 
bgun under the name of David Hoch- 
stein. Mary ERrRtTz WILL. 


National High School Orchestra Will 
Play for Supervisors 





MILWAUKEE, April 10.—The National 
High School Orchestra will play under 
the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch at 
the National Music Supervisors’ Conven- 
tion, to be held in Detroit, April 12 to 16. 
Nine Milwaukee students are included in 
the personnel. Os 8; 


Blochs Give Program of Sonatas 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave a 
violin and piano sonata recital before the 
Civic Club recently. The program 
was made up of three sonatas, those of 
Brahms in G, Schubert in G Minor, and 
Beethoven in A Major, dedicated to 
Kreutzer. 


All the material in MusicaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 








JOHN BARNES 


WELLS 


He sang old English classics with a clarity of enun- 
ciation and a sense of the color value of the coun- 
try’s language that were altogether admirable.— 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Address: 319 West 95th St., 


Tenor 


New York 











ROSA LOW 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 








ROSAT 


GIGLIS 


Vocal Studio : 24 West 59th St., 


New York City Phone Piaza 2875 


ONLY TEACHER 


Circulars Mailed eon 
Request 














- Maude Douglas Tweedy 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


Vocal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 
15 E. 28th St., New York 
Tel. Caledonia 0497 








WILLGOOSE 


AZ>a1 


Complete preparation for all University 


MUS. BAC., A. R. C. O. 
Specializing In 
Harmony, Counterpeint, Orchestration, Composition. 
Degrees in Musle 


BEATRICE MARTIN 


SOPRANO 


Management 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropelitan Opera Heuse 
New York 











Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





85 Teachers 


N. Y. PIANO CONSERVATOR 


A. Verne Westlake, Mus. D., Director, 200 W. 57th St. Circle 0872 


and School of Affiliated Arts 


REGULAR COURSES IN 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


14 Branch Schools 
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‘Renaissance of Oratorio Societies 


at Hand,” Declares Edgar Schofield 





Pat how many times Edgar Schofield 

has sung the part of the world-weary 
Elijah, he could not tell you. Statistics, 
he confesses, are not in his line. But 
that he has sung the part more than any 
other oratorio in his large répertoire, 
and that it is his favorite, he readily 
concedes. 

“And I am singing it again in Lexing- 
ton, at the May Festival to be given by 
the Central Kentucky Choral Society,” 
he says. 

“Several years ago,” adds Mr. Scho- 
field, “I wrote an article on the dearth 
of interest in oratorio in this country. 
Either through lack of financial or pub- 
lic interest, one after another of the 
smaller oratorio societies were going to 
the wall. I tried, at the time, to blame 
this upon the ready- to-order kind of 
music, and the argument seemed to hold 
good, ‘for why bother with the technical 
labor of playing or singing a piece, when 
the flawless technic of a mechanical] 
piano or talking-machine was ready at 
hand? 

“But I could write in a different vein 
now, in spite of the popularity of the 
radio. People are gradually coming to 
see that in music, it is doing the thing 
that counts. Radio and _s talking- 
machine may have a certain part in fos- 
tering the appreciation of music; but in 
the end, we must come back to the fact 
that the fullest enjoyment of music must 
come through our own participation in 
the making of it. 

“That is whv I am glad to notice more 
and more the renewed interest in choral 
singing that is showing itself in the 
small communities throughout the coun- 





try. To my personal knowledge, there 
are half a dozen small societies that have 
sprung up around New York, where the 
standard oratorios are being ‘studied for 
public performances. In Port Chester, 
not long ago, they gave ‘Messiah,’ with 
visiting artists singing the solo parts. 
Plainfield, N. J., also has a very active 
oratorio society. I could name any num- 
ber of others. This is a very welcome 
sign of the times, I think. It shows that 
we are not entirely the jazz-crazed na- 
tion that many would have us believe 
ourselves to be 

“Oratorio gives the singer invaluable 
training. One acquires a dignity and 
breadth of style that cannect be got in 
any other way. It was during my stay 
in England that I came to realize the 
necessity for this training. My experi- 
ence had been up to then almost entirely 
along operatic lines; and I was then en- 
gaged for leading baritone roles with 
the Quinlan Opera Company. 


The Three Choirs Festival 


“Good fortune, however, led me to one 
of the performances of the Three Choirs 
Festival. This is a big musical event in 
England, and is held each year alter- 
nately at Gloucester, Hereford and Wor- 
cester. On this occasion I heard a mag- 
nificent performance of ‘Elijah,’ given in 
the perfect setting of the Gloucester 
Cathedral. You know, it is sung year 
after year, following the inflexible local 
tradition of the Festivals. The Festi- 
vals themselves have been going on regu 
larly since 1722, except for the period 
of the World War, I think. 

“Choral singing has always been more 
popular in England than here. I sup- 





Edgar Schofield 


pose because of the long traditional 
background, and also because of the con- 
centrated community life which does not 
look beyond its own borders for social 
diversions. The local choral society, 
therefore, serves the double function of 
a friendly gathering and an occasion for 
expressing one’s self musically. 

“Here, in America, where the automo- 
bile is the connecting and distracting 
link between city and country, the mov- 
ing picture and the lights of the local 
Broadway have to a great extent served 


as social diversion. Many h« e availed 
themselves of the easy methou >f flying 
to the city as a means of chasi..2 away 


dull care; then, as I said before, the 
radio and the talking-machine have con- 
tributed their share toward the gradual 
supplanting of choral singing. 

“But now the pendulum is beginning 
to swing the other way, I think. It is a 
healthy reassertion of the individual’s 
desire to be doing things musically, him- 
self. And when we get to this point, 
then our true musical education may be 
said to have begun.” os 





Oklahoma Band Leaders Organize 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., April 10.— 
The Oklahoma Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors’ Association was formed at the 
recent annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Education Association, for the purpose 
of uniting efforts for more and better 
music in the public schools of the State. 
The Association is making a drive for 
membership, and already has a majority 
of accredited band and orchestra di- 
rectors and teachers. Other present 
work includes a campaign for greater 
participation in the interscholastic band 
and orchestra contests; definite propa- 
ganda for the employment of more full- 
time music teachers in the public schools; 
and a concerted effort for the passage of 
a State band law, enabling communities 
which desire to do so to vote for tax 
support of municipal bands. Oscar J. 
Lehrer, State chairman, is director of the 
University of Oklahoma band and or 
chestra. 





Given in Lima 


LIMA, OHI0, April 10.—Christus,” 
Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio, was 
given for the first time in Lima on March 
28 by the double quartet of Market 
Street Presbyterian Church. Partici- 
pants were Mrs. A. W. Schultz, Mrs. 
Morris Thomas, Mrs. R. O. Woods, Vera 
Rousculp, F. Marion Cheney, R. B. 
Mikesel, Jacob Irvin, Fred Calvert, Anne 
Bradley and Mrs. Fred Calvert. 


“Christus” 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music 40th 
212 West 59th St. Oct. 
New York City Phone 


season opens 


6, 
Circle 5329 





BARITONE 


SINGING 
New York 


Perry Averill 
TEACHER OF 
Studio: 215 West 9Ist St., 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 





Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 804! 





Gregory Besrodny VIOLINIST 
Graduate of Petrograd Conservatory 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6168 





SOPRANO 


Susan S. Boice 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Season 1925-1926—Oct. Ist to June ist 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 





William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 





LYRIC DICTION 


May Laird Brown 


Voice and Phonetics of 


Italian, French, S oa, German, 
Inglis 
| West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 





Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 





Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Grace ae i alicitt M., F.A.G.O. 
Pianist—Accompa nist—C oach 
Studio: 274 W. lith St., New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 








Clarence Dickhmon 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Crangies- Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 4 


Ralph Douglass 
fo Many Prominent 
**ndio: Metropolitan Upera House Bldg., 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


P Sncitistendiienmatmetet 
—Coach 

Artists (Teaching) 

New York 








Mrs. Karl Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 





Phone: Academy 3711 
American Representative: L’Ermitage, Versailles, 
France 
Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 





615 West 164th Street, New York 
Tel. Billings 2750 
VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 


Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 


Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 





Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 32 West 73rd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Arthur J. Hubbard 


Vincent f 
eachers of Singing 
246 entiation Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Bruno Huhn 
Voice Lessons. Coaching in English, 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio. 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St., New York City 





Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Accompanist—C h 
Harry Kaufman nage ene 
At the Curtis Institute, aa Tr ae Pa. 
Y. Studio: 105 W. 55th S$ 


N. é 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 





Minna Kaufmann Voice a and 


INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
erlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





Karl entid er 
contboren (Late of Vienna) 
Address: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif 








Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, om ©. 
New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Walter Leary BARITONE 
CHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 Went 87th St. N.Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Grace M. Schad 
COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropclitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 49 South 7th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointment by mail. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117_W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 





Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 





Jacob Mestechkin ‘'°}inist and 
Associate: Elfrieda Boss 


1714 Chestnut Street, palodeete. Fe 


307 W. 79th St., New York End. 6968 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice + Repertoire 
170 West 72nd S ew York City 
ta Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Metropolitan Opera nome Bld 
1425 Broadway ew York City 


Richard E. Parks—sasso 
Teacher of Singing—Specialist in tone production 


Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 9112. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 











Adele ale Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metronettien era House Studios 
425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


° ° Tenor 
Franklin Riker Teacher of Singing 


Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 

Philadelphia, 1714 Chestnut 

Tel. Spruce 9845 





Street 


Carl M. Reoder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique —interpretation—-Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Gua (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main _St. 








Francis Rogers 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TE 
OF SINGING 

Amerivan Academy of Teachers of Singing 

144 East 62nd St., New York 


ACHER 


Member 
Studio 








Charles Gilbert Spross Pianist Composer 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 





Mrs. Cc. Dyas Standish 








acher of Many Noted Singers 
Studies ir West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 

Oliver Stewart TENOR 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 

Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 

Charles Tamme 

TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 





Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 


TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., New York. Circle 0477 





Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
4 West 40th St., acted York 


‘Phone, Penn 4 
“11: Teacher of Piano 
Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 
Technic—Imterpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Kar Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 





Studios: 








S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Whene—Cirele 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 
Oth St., New York Cathedral 9543 


225 W. 


W. Henri Zay 
VERITABLE 
actical 
Schirmer, which is 
Studi 


Special Master Classes 
in Voice Technique 
ce a R IDEA behind then 
Psve ozy of Voice,”’ pub. G 
i Co iplete | Method 
(0 West t 


with a 
Nee he Pr 


Zerffi . 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
412 West End Avenue Trafalgar 4385 
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Tuning Western Ears to Mathematical Eastern Scales 


Wee 


and 





(NHICAGO, April Exotic 
\ weird-sounding to western ears, the 
nusic of Arabia exercises a_ great 
fascination. The vastness of the East- 
ern musical literature may be grasped 
recalled that of the 360 
rhythms employed by the Arabs, only 
two are like ours. Several hundred 
scales are used. The possibilities of the 
quarter-tone are exploited with a rich- 
ness of invention and variety of effect, 
the study of which is highly pertinent 
to the era of Haba and others of his 
turn of mind. 

Laura Williams, who 
citals of Arab music in America this 
season, occupies a unique position. 
There are several native Arab musicians 
in this country who sing and play their 
native music for native audiences. There 
are many theorists who are interested 
in the modes and rhythms of the Near 
East. Miss Williams is said to be the 
only American, in this age when musi- 
cal invention has returned to ancient 
days and devices to refresh itself, who 
has gone to the East, studied its music, 
and is now presenting it to her fellow 


has given re- 


countrymen in a concise and amply 
illustrated summary. 
Miss Williams has collected choice 


examples of the most notable modes and 
rhythms of Arab music. She sings 
them in native costume, to the accom- 
paniments of stringed instruments and 
native percussion instruments. She ex- 
plains briefly the scientific structure of 
each example she offers. 


Quarter-Tones in the East 


“Our composers are trying for some- 
thing new,” Miss Williams points out. 
“In reality there is nothing new in the 
quarter tore scale, or in their exceeding- 
ly rich rhythmic complications. It has 
all been tried out before. The quarter- 
tone music came from ancient Persia in 
pentatonic scales. Except for the primi- 
tive desert songs, all the scales in the 


Arab system are octave scales. Au- 
thorities suppose the Persian systems 
may have been imported from India, and 
Rodolf Erlanger, with whom I under- 
took a study of Arab music in Tunis, 
and who is now devoting his entire time 
to this subject, is at present engaged 
similarity 


on an investigation of the 
between Hindu and Arabian music. The 
Arabs, intensive mathematicians, make 


absolutely pure mathematical vibration 
the basis of their scales. The penta- 
tonic scale, from which the octave scales 
originated, was formed by subdividing 
the string according to exact measure- 
ments. 


Paris Street Cries 


Miss Williams holds a decided brief 
for the naturalness of the mathematical 
interval in contrast to the tempered in- 
terval, such as is used for the modern 
piano. She tells of an American friend 
who travelled West, having had some 
training in music. While out in the 
open he sang naturally, and as it de- 
veloped, in exact, or “pure,” intervals, 
and when he returned to the East, his 
ear found the tempered scales of the 
concert rooms exceedingly curious. As 
a further instance of the naturalness 
of the pure interval, she mentions the 
street cries of Paris. Recently while 
there she discovered that a Parisian 
newsboy was singing in the pure Dorian 
mode, and she describes with some 
amusement how she dragged a musical 
companion after him down the streets 
of Paris, delighted with the accuracy 
of the gamin’s intonation. 

Miss Williams was first led to the 
study of Arab music through her inter- 
est in folk-songs. Having discovered in 
her study with Catherine Heyman the 
wealth of Greek scales still represented 
in Irish, old French, Greek and Russian 
folk-songs, she saw that Syrian music 
would offer fascination for the musical 
explorer. She started to Egypt, but, 
alighting at Tunis, met Erlanger, and 


HE 





remained there, to take up a course of 
research under extraordinary conditions. 

Erlanger, regarded by the Arabs with 
the reverence they display before a 
avocation, a_ painter, 
“the Englishman of the 


potentate, is by 
by nature, 


and, 





aura Williams, Singer of Arab Songs, from 

a Portrait Study by Jean Parke. Miss 
Williams Is Shown Playing the “Aoud,” a 
Native Instrument, of Which the Lute Is 
a Direct Deseendant 


family.” For twelve years this French- 
man has devoted himself to exhaustive 
study to Arab music, and retains in his 
menage a group of native musicians as 
an essential instrument in his labors. 
His entire, treasury of native songs, his 
retinue of players and all the informa- 
tion he possessed, he placed at the dis- 
posal of the American woman who had 





SEATTLE MUSICIANS GIVE 


Students and Society Members Appear 
in Programs Embracing Vocal and 
Instrumental Compositions 
SEATTLE, April 10.—Louise Van Ogle 
appeared in_ lecture-recital in the 
Women’s Century Club recently, giving 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Invisible City of 
Kitesh.” Mrs. Van Ogle was presented 
by the alumnae of Mu Phi Epsilon, na- 

tional musical sorority. 

The Risegari School of Music recently 
presented a group of pupils in recital, 
students of Gertrude Drumm and Eileen 
French Risegari appearing on the pro- 
gram. G. Meriggioli, flutist of the fa- 
culty, was soloist on another school pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. A. F. Venino presented Richard 
Manheimer, young pianist, in the 
Olympic Hotel, assisted by Frank For- 
strom, violin pupil of W. R. Hedley. 

Schubert songs, by pupils of Sarah 
Peabody and Ella Helm Boardman, were 
sung at a Cornish School musicale. 
Rachel Stickelman and Ivan Knox were 
accompanists. 

Complimentary 


recital by pupils of 


RECITALS WITH SUCCESS 


Ora Kirby Barkhuff was given in the 
Women’s Century Club. 

Weekly programs at the Wilsonian 
have been given by Lyle McMullen and 
Helen Keppler. pianists and pupils of 
Paul Pierre McNeely, assisted by Edith 
Gray Swanson, voice student of Anabel 
Trent; and by vocal pupils of T. Francis 
Smith, assisted by Richard Manheimer, 
pupil of Mrs. A. F. Venino. 

The seventh of a series of recitals by 
pupils of Paul Pierre McNeely brought 
the appearance of five talented young 
pianists. 

The Junior Amphion Society, a chorus 
of young men directed by Arville Bel- 
stad, sang in concert in the Plymouth 
Church, assisted by Siri Engmann, vio- 
linist. Ruth Wohlgamuth was accom- 
panist. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


Wichita Churches Observe Easter 


WIcHITA, KAN., April 10.—Easter 
Sunday was celebrated in _ various 
churches with special musical services. 
In St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, “Mes- 
siah” was given under the direction of 
Clovis B. Johnson, with Arlene Casey, 
pianist, an orchestra of twelve, a cho- 
rus of thirty-five and the following solo- 
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ists: Ruth Andrews, Mrs. Sue Webb 
Fulton, J. Harold Doty, August R. 
Krehbiel and C. B. Johnson. A vesper 


service took the place of the regular 
evening service in St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The chorus choir, a 
string quartet, Ruth Andrews and Sue 
Webb Fulton appeared. “The Triumph 


of the Cross,” by Ira B. Wilson, was 
given in the United Brethren Church 
under Mrs. C. F. Hawn. In the First 
Evangelical Church the cantata “Hos- 
anna,’ by E. Nolte, was sung under 
the direction of W. L. Farner. 

ae. os: Tes 


Hazleton School Menens in Concert 


HAZLETON, PA., April 10.—An evening 
of music by the students of the Hazleton 
City public schools had as a feature, 
groups of numbers played by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the School Band, 
under D. J. Lewis’ leadership. The or- 
chestra gave the Overture to Boieldieu’s 
“Caliph of Bagdad,” the Overture to 
“Tannhauser,” a ballet suite compiled 
from operas of Gluck, and other works. 
Fernely Hildebrand, soprano, and Harry 
Schmitt, violinist. were heard in solos, 
accompanied by the Ampico. The band 
gave an extensive list. 


come East with a purpose similar to 
that to which he is devoting his career. 
To the Arabian, she found, rhythm is 
the cloth upon which one embroiders a 
vocal line which goes against or with 
a beat which never varies in tempo or 
strictness, but which is infinitely com- 
plicated with a system of light and 
heavy accents, and even silences, all 
within the most rigid pattern. 

The Arab rhythms are quite long and 
elaborate. Some of them have twenty- 
six, thirty-two or even fifty-four beats 
to the measure. Miss Williams notes 
however, that a certain degree of reci- 
procity is being practised between East 
and West, and that while the New 
World is learning of the East, the east- 
erners themselves are beginning to sim- 
plify their music according to Occi- 
dental standards. A very famous band 
of modern Arab singers, obviously 
affected by the western example, sang 
familiar songs reduced to a rhythm of 
four. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY 
GROUPS GIVE CONCERTS 
Large Audiences Attend Programs by 

Orchestra, Chorus and Band Pre- 

sented in Madison 

MADISON, Wis., April 10.—Activities 
at the University of Wisconsin School 
of Music recently have included concerts 
by the various student organizations, 
the Men’s Glee Club, the University Con- 
cert Orchestra and the University Con- 
cert Band. 

The Concert Band has recorded for 
the Victor Talking Machine Company 
several University songs. The Band 
gave its annual spring concert under the 
direction of E. W. Morphy of the fac- 
ulty. The University Armory, in which 
the concert was given, was filled with 
2500 persons, the largest crowd that has 
heard the annual concerts. 

The Men’s Glee Club, winners of the 
Middle West championship in the sec- 
tional contest in Chicago in February, 
and recently honored by singing for 
President Coolidge in the White House, 
gave two home concerts in Music Hall 
Auditorium, drawing capacity houses at 
both appearances. The Glee Club makes 
an extended tour each year. E. Earle 
Swinney is the director. 

The University Concert Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Morphy, gave 
its second concert of the academic year 
on March 21. The G Minor Symphony 
of Mozart was given. A mixed chorus 
assisted in the program, giving, with 
the Orchestra, Mendelssohns’s ‘Hear 
My Prayer.” Dr. C. H. Mills, director of 
the School of Music, was at the organ. 

Announcement has been made recently 
of the release of a Brunswick record by 
the Men’s Glee Ciub, made while the 
Club was on its Eastern tour. 


Minnesota Will Hold Contest 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., April 10.—The 
annual district music contest will be held 
at Carleton College on May 1. Contest- 
ants from Owatonna, Farmington, Fari- 
bault, Kenyon, Cannon Falls, Zumbrota, 
Morristown and Northfield high schools 
will participate. The competition, which 
is open to solo classes, glee clubs, bands 
and orchestras, will be held in the Carle- 
ton Conservatory of Music. Winners of 
first place will compete at the University 
of Minnesota, Minn., Mav 13 to 15. The 
contest is sponsored by the music section 
of the Minnesota Education Association. 
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Rimsky’s ‘‘Kitesh”’ Acclaimed in First 
London Hearing Under Coates’ Baton 





FL 
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[Continued from page 28] 





by the sheer drama of the situation and 
music, are those given to folk melody. 
The Wagnerian influence is noticed in 
more than the Bell theme; and some- 
times there are moments when the mu- 


MMM ELL 


remind:r of the bass motif The score 
is, indeed, a treasury of instrumental 
effects. Such unlikely octave combina- 


tions as low flutes and trombones come 
off with striking felicity; and other com- 
binations equally unpromising on paper 
yield quite as happy results. 


The choral 





A Typical Russian Folk-Song Theme. Many of These Are Employed by Rimsky in His 


Mystical 


sical matter becomes a little Italianate; 
one thinks of the Garden Scene in 
“Boris” as being equally out of place. 
But despite moments when Rimsky seems 
to have flagged in his big task there is 
a general impression of homogeneity in 
the score; and there are many beautiful 
if somewhat somber passages of a lit- 
urgical nature. 


Scoring of Brilliant Hues 


And, of course, there is all Rimsky’s 
genius for the orchestra. The scoring 
is rich and rare, as is to be expected 
by the brilliant author of “Schéhér- 
azade.” Yet, tinged as it is with all 
the colors of the tonal spectrum, the 
fabric lacks something of the radiance 
of such a masterpiece as “Coq d’Or.” 
For the latter’s iridescence it substitutes 
a curious arid telling somber hue. The 
battle piece is a case in point. Here, 
with extraordinary effectiveness, Rim- 
sky uses the hollow, clanging lower fifth 
of the clarinet against a gloomy, ground- 
hasslike motif. Violins and violas re- 
iterate an impatient figure, and occa- 
sionally the flutes and piccolo throw ina 


Opera 


writing, too, while mainly of the 
straight and simple order, is subtly cal- 
culated, and there is many an exquisite 
example of antiphonal structure. 

The circumstances of the London pres- 
entation were unusual in that they in- 
troduced into the field as sponsors an 
organization formed for the purpose of 
providing radio entertainment. It was 
the British Broadcasting Company that 
brought “Kitesh” to Covent Garden. If 
the purpose was to make musical people 
sit-up, it was no doubt achieved. A 
wildly excited audience eschewed the ear- 
phones and loudspeakers and thronged 
to the Royal Opera House. The ap- 
plause was rapturous; the _ listeners 
being obviously moved. A feature was 
the very admirable playing of the or- 
chestra, the nucleus of which was formed 
by the broadcasting company’s own 
band. One may say with confidence 
that never in history has an operatic 
premiére commanded such a vast audi- 
ence, since all over Great Britain and 
Ireland wireless-users were listening-in; 
on the Continent, also, the work was, no 
doubt, heard. 





SUNRISE SERVICE HELD 





Long Beach’s Easter Music Includes 
Many Choral Events in Churches 


LONG BEACH, CAL., April 10.—Recrea- 
tion Park was the setting for the Easter 
sunrise service in this city. The pro- 
cessional march was played by the Poly- 
technic High School Band. 

Weber’s Mass in G and “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ” by Dubois were 
sung by St. Anthony’s Choir, conducted 
by Joseph (Ballantyne. 

Shelley’s cantata, “Death and Life,” 
was given in the First Christian Church, 
L. D. Frey, choirmaster. 

William Conrad Mills, choirmaster of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Otto T. Hirschler, organist, and the Eva 
Anderson Violin Quartet, with full cho- 
rus, gave excerpts from “Parsifal” and 
“Lohengrin.” 

The cantata, “Christ the Victor” by 
Dudley Buck, was sung at Grace Meth- 
19 West 85th St. 
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odist Episcopal Church, where Percy W. 
Olds is director. 

In the First Presbyterian Church 
“The Crucifixion and the Ascension’’ 
was the cantata given, under the choir 
director, J. Oliver Brison, with Mrs. 
Arthur J. Keltie as organist. 

Special music was given in St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Robert M. Boulden, 
organist and choirmaster; in First Con- 
gregational, under J. J. Falls, and in 
Calvary Presbyterian, where Clarence E. 
Krinbill is organist and choirmaster. 

The First Baptist, East Side Chris- 
tian, St. Matthews’ Roman Catholic, and 
other churches had special Easter music. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


Dayton Gives Special Easter Programs 


DAYTON, OHIO, April 10.—Musical ob- 
servances of Easter were impressive. 
Five Westminster choirs combined for a 
service in Memorial Hall, where Dudley 
Buck’s “Christ the Victor,” was sung by 


200 voices under John Finlay William- 
son. Soloists were Elizabeth Evans, 
Lorean Hodapp, Mary Beesford, Eliza- 
beth Cecil. Earl Umpenhour, Lawrence 
Weimer, John Clough, G. A. Lehman 
and John McQuigg. The organist was 
David Hugh Jones. Grace Methodist 
Episcopal combined choirs gave “Christ 
the Victorious” by Miller, under the di- 
rection of Rev. O. A. Cheek. Gordon S. 
Battelle and Rev. Don H. Copeland, with 
the joint choirs of Christ Episcopal 
and First Baptist Church, presented 
“The Seven Last Words” by Mercadente. 
In Park Presbyterian, the choir was un- 
der the direction of Elsie Freeman- 
Wirsching. Another impressive service 
was that in Raper Methodist Episcopal, 
where the choir was under direction of 
Aaron Durnell. Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise” was sung in Central Re- 
formed Church under the direction of 
Ralph Thomas. “The Resurrection,” by 
Charles Fontain, was given in Patterson 
Memorial, under Ear] Evans. 
Hm. B. Hi. 
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Wagner Opera Given in London 
Toy Theater 


ONDON, April 5.—A novel fea- 
ture of the recent British 
Model Theater Exhibition, held at 
the Faculty of Arts Gallery, was 
? a performance of opera on a toy 
: stage. The performance was under 
the supervision of Alec Robertson 
and Mr. Spalding. The necessary 
orchestra and vocalists were pro- 


venenanennanenenen 





vided by use of records of 
“Meistersinger.” The scenery and 
characters have been designed, 


painted and built up by H. W. 
Whansland, the author of “Every- 
body’s Theater,” a text-book of 
the model stage, and the co- 
founder with Gerald Morice, of the 
Guild. 








ENDANGERED BY DEFICIT 





Orchestral Concerts May Be Closed as 
Result of Heavy Loss in 
Past Season 

Leeps, England, April 1.—Consider- 
able consternation has been caused 
among the more musical supporters of 
the Leeds Saturday Orchestral Concerts 
by the suggestion from an official source 
that these concerts will not be held again. 

The series, which at one time num- 
bered either eight or ten each season, 
has slowly been curtailed, year by year, 
until the last season saw only five pro- 
These involved considerable ex- 


prams. 
pense in production, for some of the 
foremost artists were engaged, both 


vocalists and instrumentalists. The past 
season has resulted in a financial loss of 
a sum approaching £300. 

Last year there was a deficit of £40 
which was met from the reserve fund. 
The remaining £200 of the reserve fund, 
which has been built up with infinite care 
and trouble, has been swallowed up this 
time—and still there is a deficit.  T. 
Harding Churton, the secretary, stated 
that “Looking back, there is no doubt 
that, from a musical point of view, the 
concerts have been attractive and en- 
joyable, and yet the audiences have not 
been sufficiently numerous, and the con- 
tinuance of the concerts is certainly a 
matter which will have to be considered 
seriously.” 

Since then the position has been the 
subject of consideration, and continuance 
has not been favorably viewed. A defi- 
nite result of the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee will be awaited with con- 
siderable anxiety by Leeds music-lovers. 
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PEABODY FACULTY NAMED 
FOR SUMMER SESSIONS 





New Courses in Improvisation and in 
Appreciation Added to Roster of 
Vocal and Instrumental Work 


BALTIMORE, April 10.—The Peabody 

Conservatory, through its director, 
Harold Randolph, announces that its 
summer school will open for its fifteenth 
session on June 28 and will last six 
weeks, until Aug. 7. As usual, it will 
be conducted in conjunction with the 
summer school of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, thus making it possible for students 
at either school to take supplementary 
studies at the other. By this cooperation 
certain courses taken at the Conserva- 
tory will be accepted by the University 
as electives for candidates for the de- 
gree of bachelor of science. Dr. Edward 
Fk. Buchner will conduct the University 
school, and Frederick R. Huber the Pea- 
body. 
The staff of the latter will consist 
of members of the Conservatory winter 
faculty and instructors of the prepara- 
tory department. The piano department 
will include Pasquale Tallarico, Austin 
Conradi, Otto Ortmann, Virginia Black- 
head, Carlotta Heller, Mabel Thomas 
and Mrs. Lubov Breit Keefer. Charles 
H. Bochau will have charge of the vocal 
department. The violin department will 
be conducted by J. C. Van Hulsteyn and 
Frank Gittelson, and the organ depart- 
ment by Louis Robert. 

In addition, the summer school will 
offer courses in harmony and composition 
by Howard R. Thatcher, a course in in- 
terpretation by Mr. Conradi, and courses 
in ear training by Miss Blackhead and 
Miss Thomas. The former will also con- 
duct a teachers’ training course for 
students who expect to take up teaching, 
and a course in appreciation of music. 
the latter new this season. 

An innovation in the summer school 
this year is the establishment of a course 
in improvisation on organ or piano under 
Katharine E. Lucke, who conducts this 
course at the winter school. This course 
is for the beginner as well as for the 
trained musician. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS | 


Changes in, and additions to, _ this 
schedule should reach the office of Musi!- 
CAL AMERICA not later than Friday of the 
week preceding the date of publication. 





April 25, 


April 28, 
Academy 


Austral, Florence—Indianapolis, 
Mannerchor Society. 

Baer, Frederic — Philadelphia, 
Orpheus Club; Brooklyn, April 29, 
»f Music. 

Bannerman, Joyce—Cleveland, 

Barron, May—Freehold, N. 
Woman’s Club. 

Beloussoff, Evsei—Boston, April 28. 

Crooks, Richard — Pittsburg, Kan., April 
27, 29, 30, Music Festival. 

Davis, Ernest—Wooster, Ohio, April 29. 

Giannini, Dusolina—Buffalo, N. Y., April 
26. 

Gustafson, Lillian—St. Louis, Mo., April 
27; Syracuse, N. Y., April 29. 

Langston, Marie Stone—Cleveland. April 
25. 

Maier, Guy—Greensboro, N. C., April 29 

Maier, Guy and Lee Pattison—Cincinnati, 
April 27. 

Morrisey, April 29, 
Apollo Club. 

Patton, Fred — Pittsburg, Kan., 
29, 30, Music Festival. 
Raymond, George 

April 25. 

Simonds, Bruce—Bridgeport, Aprii 28. 

Talley, Marion—Toronto, Can., April 28. 

Valdane, Arvida—Montclair, N. J., April 
25 


"Van der Veer, Nevada 


April 25. 
April 30, 


Marie — Cincinnati, 
April 27, 


Perkins Cleveland, 


-Pittsburg, Kan., 


April 27, 29, 30, Music Festival. 

Wells, Phradie — Nashvil'e, Tenn., April 
°5; Des Moines, Iowa, April 27; Cleveland, 
April 30. 





COAST HEARS TENOR 


Richard Crooks in San Francisco Bow— 
Club Gives Easter Program 

SAN FRANCIsco, April 10.—Richard 

Crooks, tenor, made his San Francisco 

début on the afternoon of April 5 at the 

Alice Seckels Matinée Musicale in the 

Fairmont Hotel, delighting a large audi- 


ence with his voice and art. Mr. Crooks’ 
program contained two Handel arias, 


three Brahms songs, “Una Furtive La- 
grima” from “L’Elisir d’Amore,” ex- 
quisite songs by Liszt, Wolf and Strauss, 
and an American group. The tenor was 
especially happy in his Donizetti aria, in 
Liszt’s “O Komm in Traum,” Wolf’s “Ver- 
schwiegene Liebe, Strauss’ “Zueignung”’ 
and in the Brahms favorite ‘“Wiegen- 
lied.” In these, the singer’s pure tonal 
quality was heard in its full beauty, and 
his gift of dynamic shading revealed in 
all its loveiiness. An aria from Bizet’s 
“Pearl Fishers’ was sung as encore. 
Max Pons supplied accompaniments of 
tonal beauty and rare sympathy. 

The San Francisco Musical Club pre- 
sented an Easter week program of re- 
ligious music in the Fairmont Hotel on 
a recent morning. A choir, composed of 
Hugh J. Williams, Robert E. Saxe and 
Harrison Coles, tenors; Clarence H. 
Oliver, baritone, and Henry L. Perry, 
bass,- sang works of Arcadelt, Elgar, 
Gretchaninoff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and Cé- 
sar Franck in excellert manner, under 
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the direction of Mr. Perry. Joseph S. 
Daltry, organist, accompanied the sing- 
ers. Dorothy Dukes Dim, ’cellist, accom- 
panied by Dorothy Wines Reed, played 
the Thomé “Andante Religioso” with a 
beautiful tone. Eva Gruninger Atkin- 
son, contralto, sang Gounod’s “O Divine 
Redeemer” with telling effect. 
MARJoRY M. FISHER. 


VERDI REQUIEM SUNG FOR 
PHYSICIANS’ HOME FUND 





Metropolitan. Artists Give Impressive 
Performance of Sacred Work 
in Aid of Charity 


Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem, which has 
been said to have been made of remnants 
left over from “Aida,” was given an im- 
pressive performance at the Metropoli- 
tan on the evening of April 11, for the 
benefit of the Physicians’ Home Endow- 
ment Fund. This was the second per- 
formance of the work during the season, 
the first having been given on Jan. 24, 
marking the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the death of the composer which took 
place during that week. 

Last Sunday night’s performance of 
the Requiem enlisted the services of 
Nanette Guilford, soprano, who sub- 


stituted for Florence Easton, Karin 
Branzell, contralto; Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor, and José Mardones, bass. Tullio 


Serafin conducted and the entire opera 
house orchestra and chorus assisted. 

About $18,000 was realized for the 
fund which will be used to purchase 
Downsbury Manor at Ridgefield, Conn., 
as a home for incapacitated physicians 
and surgeons and their dependents. The 
committee of the Fund is headed by 
George Gordon Battle. 


AID SCHOOL BANDS 


Business Men of Ann Arbor Provide 
$1,700 for Instruments 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., April 10.—The 
business men of Ann Arbor have pledged 
$1,700 to equip the High School Band 
with instruments and uniforms. 

This campaign was instigated by the 
Rotary Club and was participated in by 
other organizations and contributed to 
by practically all the business concerns 
of the city. 

Ann Arbor is to be congratulated on 
having such fine cooperation between the 
music department of the schools and the 
business men. It shows that the com- 
munity appreciates the work done in the 
schools. J. E. Maddy, supervisor of 
music, is receiving congratulations for 
his excellent work. 








Maine Kiwanis Club Gives Musicale 


AvuGustTA, ME., April 10.—Old favor 
ites, semi-classical numbers and some 
songs of humorous character made up 
the program given here under the direc- 
tion of Ernest R. Hill, chairman of the 
musical committee of the Augusta Ki- 
wanis Club. The artists were Dr. War- 
ren B. Sanborn, violinist; Elizabeth J. 
Noble, soprano; Louise E. Mason, con- 


tralto; Charles E. Marston, tenor; and 
Mr. Hill, bass. Edith L. Newman was 
nccompanist. A. F. L. 





Gabrielle Methot Sails for France 


Gabrielle Methot, who appeared in an 
Aeolian Hall piano recital recently, 
sailed for France on April 7 to fulfill 
several engagements. Among these are 
concerts at the Champs Elysées, Concert 


Pleyel, Paris, and later with Sir Henry 
_Wood’s orchestra in a Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concert. Miss Methot re- 


turns to New York in September for 
several appearances, including one at the 
Catholic Club. 
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plays, more truly musical than most concerts, 


March 29, 1926. 


| 10 East 43rd Street 





J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 
and TAYLOR GORDON | 


I ° 

A New Tribute 
“After an evening more spiritual than many church services, more 
it would be surprising if there were anyone in 


the audience who is not now eager for the speedy return of these 


Management RICHARD COPLEY | 


» dramatic than many 


artists."—Boston Globe, 


New York | 





DETROIT AUDIENCES FETE CELEBRITIES 


Symphony in n Easter List— 
Myra Hess Makes Bow 


—Landowska Heard 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, April 10.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, 
Clara Clemens, soloist, was heard in Or- 
chestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 
4, in this program: 

“La Grande Paque Russe,” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Symphony (‘Unfinished’) in B Minor 

' . Schubert 

“Invitation to the Dance”’........ Weber 

Four Songs from the Cycle “Marien- 

POE. bs ce twe theese eae seen’ Zilcher 

“Till Hulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” 

Strauss 

This was Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s annual 
appearance at a Sunday afternoon con- 
cert, and he was greeted by a large 
audience, despite the balmy weather. 
He chose a program admirably suited 
to the day. Especially enjoyed were the 
Symphony and the impish pranks of 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” The applause for 
each was spontaneous and vigorous, and 
the men of the orchestra were called to 
their feet twice. Mme. Clemens in the 
four songs from Zilcher’s cycle, con- 
tributed, vocally, the best performance 
she has ever given here. She was at 
her best in the third number, “In the 


Myra Hess, pianist, who was presented 
by.the Tuesday Musicale on the morning 
of March 30. She came heralded as an 
artist of fine attainments, but quite 
eclipsed all expectations. Her program 
was designed to display her many sides, 
as it included a Bach group, a Schumann 
Sonata and works by Brahms, Debussy 
and de Falla. As a classicist she com- 
manded instant respect, and as a roman- 
ticist she was also acclaimed. Her De- 
bussy was a remarkable feat, and the 
audience deluged her with applause. 
Miss Hess proved herself one of the 
most accomplished women pianists ever 
heard here. Detroit music lovers owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Tuesday 
Musicale, 

Wanda Landowska was presented in 
a piano and harpsichord musicale in 
Frank Bishop’s studios on April 6. 
Mme. Landowska had made an excellent 
impression when she played in Orches- 
tra Hall, but her playing was much 
enhanced by the intimate surroundings 
of a studio-home and the impression was 
considerably amplified. Her mastery of 
both instruments was of a high order. 
The program was a comprehensive one, 
ranging from sonatas by Mozart and 
Haydn to short pieces. An interesting 
feature was the Allegretto of the Mo- 
zart D Major Piano Sonata, which was 
repeated on the harpsichord as an illus- 
tration of Mme. Landowska’s statement 





Cradle a Baby Lies.” The audience re- that effects obtained on one instrument 
called her many times. are impossible on the other and _ that 
A noteworthy event of the past fort- they occupy two distinct places. A ca- 

night was the first local appearance of pacity audience greeted the artist. 
MUSIC HEARD AT SUNRISE Russian, English and German com- 
wa posers. The choir on several successive 


San Diego Moved by Impressive Pro- 
grams Given at Easter 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., April 10.—A beauti- 
ful sunrise, a splendid program, and a 
crowd estimated at over 10,000 persons 
made the Easter “sunrise service” at 
the Nature Memorial Theater on Mount 
Helix the most impressive ever held in 
this locality. Musical features included 
the Pilgrim Quartet of the First Con- 
gregational Church, accompanied by 
Marguerite Nobles, organist; Dorothy 
Stott, violinist; Russell Keeny, viola 
player, and Edythe Rowe, ’cellist. Marie 
Kempley sang “I Know that My Re- 
deemer Liveth.” 

Kaster afternoon an impressive musi- 
cal program was given in Balboa Park 
under the direction of Wallace Moody, 
assisted by Mrs. Moody, accompanist. 
Participants were Dr. H. J. Stewart, 
organist; the Marston Choral Society, 
the Carol Club and the Cadman Club. 
A capacity audence enjoyed the concert. 
The combined clubs gave “Unfold ye 
Portals” from “The Redemption,” and 
“Send out thy Light” by Gounod. Each 
of the three groups gave numbers by 


itself, with Mr. Moody directing. 
In St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, 
Monestel’s “Seven Last Words of 


Christ” was given on Good Friday as a 
part of the three-hour passion service. 
An elaborite Easter program was also 
given under the direction of Royal 
Brown. W. F. REYER. 


Lenten Musicales in Atlanta Cathedral 


ATLANTA, GA., April 10.—A series of 
Lenten musicales were given at St. 
Philip’s Cathedral by Grace Chalmers 
Thomson, organist and _ choirmaster. 
These included five organ recitals, de- 
voted, respectively, to American, French, 


Sundays was heard in Maunder’s “Peni- 
tence, Pardon and Peace,” Rheinberger’s 
Stabat Mater and Gounod’s “Gallia.” 
Soloists were Henry Howe and Mrs. J. 
de Bruyn Kops, sopranos; Mrs. G. P. 
Hatfield, contralto; Harry Smith, tenor; 
Frank C. Eastman, Jr., and E. D. Wer- 
ner, baritones, and Alex Shafer, vio- 
linist. Miss Thomson was engaged to 
give an opening recital on the new organ 
in the Baptist Church at West Point, 
Ga., on April 15. She will also give a 
program on the operas to be heard in 
the Metropolitan season here before the 
Music Club of Colle ge Park. 


Kling to Tour in April and May 


CHIcAGO, April 10.—Norman Kling, 
baritone, will fulfill the following en- 
gagements in April and May, under the 
management of Hubert Schmitt: Iron 
Mountains, Norway, Minamee and Es- 
cabana, Mich.; Mariette, Wis.; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; McKeesport, N. Y.; two re- 
citals in New York City; East Orange, 
N. J.; Lowell, Lynn, Worcester, Boston, 
Auburn, Sanbury and Brockton, Mass., 
and Muskeegon, Mich. 
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Mathilde Jaekle, pupil of Richard E. 
Parks scored a success before a dis- 
tinguished audience at the Parks Stu- 
dios on March 21. Her program in- 
cluded works by Dvorak, Strauss, De- 
bussy, Paladilhe, Bemberg, Worrell and 
Mrs. Beach. Minabel Hunt presided at 
the piano. 





* * * 


Josef Glassman, violinist, and Ida 
Gerber, pianist, from the Mestechkin 
studios, gave a recital recently in Wur- 
litzer Auditorium. Mr. Glassman played 
the Viotti Concerto in A Minor and 
numbers by Handel-Hubay, Cui and 
Dussek. In the same hall on April 1, 
Irene Lesser, a pupil of Mr. Mestechkin, 
played the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven Concerto, two arrangements of 
Auer, and the “Wellenspiel” of Grasse. 
The pupils disclosed marked talent. 

* + * 


Marcel Grandjany recently enter- 
tained some sixty guests in the new 
studio of Ethel Lyman Mackey and 
Mary Hopkins Emerson. The program 
included his own Rhapsodie, “Siciliana” 
and “Fairy Tale”; Respighi’s  tran- 
scription of a Sixteenth Century lute 
piece, and numbers by Alvars, Zabel and 
Renie. Mr. Grandjany’s artistic playing 
made a deep impression on his audience 
which applauded him enthusiastically. 
The Misses Mackey and Emerson sail 
for Europe the end of May for the 
summer. 

* + * 

On March 23, La Ferne Ellsworth, 
mezzo-contralto of Oscar Saenger’s 
studio, gave an unusually enjoyable re- 
cital. The songs were well chosen and 
well sung, and the singer was obliged 


to give a number of encores. Miss Ells- 
worth has a warm voice which she 
handles with much _ skill—her mezza 


voce being especially delightful. She 
also has taste, temperament, _intelli- 
gence and poise remarkable for so young 
an artist. Particularly enjoyable were 
“Mood,” by Alice Barnett; an “Arab 
Love Song” by Ferdinand Dunkley; 
“Stornellatrice” by Respighi, and “J’ai 


Pleure en Reve,” by Georges Hué. Jen- 
sen’s “Lehn Deine Wang an Meine 
Wang” she was obliged to repeat. Of 


her encores, best liked was a little Jap- 
anese song called “Fireflies.” The re- 
cital was well attended. Helen Chase 
accompanied in a highly artistic man- 
ner. 
* a + 

Ernest Kingswell-Smith is resigning 
as director of the School of Music in 
Tarrytown, in order that he may devote 
more time to the increasing demand upon 
his private classes. Leila Van Velsor, 


tit} 


YORK 





TUDIOS # 





pupil of Mr. Kingswell-Smith, recently 
appeared in recital at Port Washington, 
L. I. She also appeared at a tea and 
musicale in the Kingswell-Smith studios 
with Anna Roache and Howard Gilbert, 
tenor, in several groups of songs. On 
the evening of May 7, four pupils of 
Mr. Kingswell-Smith will appear in re- 
cital in Steinway Hall. Mr. Kingswell- 
Smith retains his position as head of the 
piano department of the Gardner school. 
* * * 


Joseph Kayser, baritone of Claude 
Warford’s studios, will give his first New 
York recital in Chickering Hall on 
April 19. His program includes songs 
by four Americans—Ralph Cox, R. 
Huntington Terry, Deems Taylor and 
Claude Warford, besides old English and 
American songs. A Handel aria and 
numbers by Brahms, Schumann, Pillois 
and Bachelet are also listed. Florence 
Otis, soprano, gives a costume recital, 
also in Chickering Hall, on April 28. 
An interesting program of Weckerlin’s 
“Pastorelles,” songs of the Orient, Span- 
ish numbers and a final group by Amer- 
ican composers will be given. Willard 
Sektberg will be at the piano for both 
singers. 


* * * 
The teaching season has been an 
active one for Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


Holden Huss, and applications for the 
summer course in July at Diamond 
Point on Lake ‘George are already be- 
ing received. The list of Huss students 
includes many young artists and teach- 
ers. Mr. Huss’ pupil, Charles Ames, 
has recently appeared successfully in 
New York City, Jersey City and Short 
Hills, N. J., and plays in Brooklyn early 
in April. Florence Sansom, studying 
singing with Mrs. Huss, and piano reper- 
toire as well as accompanying with Mr. 
Huss, is in demand as accompanist. She 
played recently for broadcasting in New- 
ark and Elizabeth. Edmund Nasadoski, 
a successful teacher has classes in New 
York and Long Island. Georgette Bovee 
and Harriette Tyson are popular church 
soloists in New York, and White Plains, 
Mrs. Tyson having appeared several 
times in concert work in Westchester 
and at private houses in New York. 
Mina Alvanos recently broadcast a pro- 
gram with success. leone Parslow will 
again give a recital in Wurlitzer Hall, 
where she made her début last season. 
A teacher-pupil of Mrs. Huss, Eva 
Campbell Ogletree, now located in Nor- 
folk, Va., reports the busiest season of 
her career. Mrs. Ogletree has been 
chosen president of the Music Study 
Club of Norfolk, and has been soloist 
in Norfolk’s most prominent churches 
for the past ten years. 





Montclair Again to Hear Arvida Valdane 


Arvida Valdane, soprano, has been re- 
engaged in Montclair, for April 25. 
This will be Miss Valdane’s second ap- 





pearance this season in the Unity 

Church. 
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THIRD BIG WEEK 


HAROLD LLOYD 
in “For Heaven’s Sake! 
A Paramount Release 
A DeLuxe Program of Diversities 


4 ogT: 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


World's Largest B’way at Sist St. 
and Foremost “Subway to Door” 
Motion Pie- EDW. BOWES 

Mong. Dir. 


ture Palace 








Beginning Sunday, April 18th 


MARION DAVIES in 


“Beverly of Graustark”’ 
with ANTONIO MORENO 
ORCHESTRA 








CAPITOL GRAND 
B'way at 


GREATER RIVOLI asiv’s 


Beginning Sunday, April 18th 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


in “A Social Celebrity” 

A Paramount Picture 

Cambria’s Charming Revue, 
“A Bird Fantasy” 











Guttman-Rice Students in Recital 


Seven artists from the studio of 
Melanie Guttman-Rice gave a concert in 
Chickering Hall on April 8 for the 
benefit of the Musical Guidance Bureau. 
Those who took part were Sara Henkin, 
soprano; Aimee Olson, contralto; Paul- 
ine Cushman, soprano; Joseph Pavloff, 
baritone; Juniata King, mezzo-soprano; 
Frances Newsom, soprano, and August 
Werner, baritone. The calibre of the 
singing was exceptionally fine. The 
voices were well placed and musical, and 
none deviated even momentarily from 
the pitch. All the songs were carefully 
prepared and presented in good style 
and clear diction. Leon Frankel, Kath- 
erine Hudgson, Irwin Hassell, Katherine 
Eyman and James Caskey constituted a 
corps of good accompanists and helped 
materially in the enjoyment of the con- 
cert, » Fe. Bw 





Topical Music Heard at Rialto and 
Rivoli 


The surrounding program at the 
Rialto Theater which opens with the 
overture “Tunes of the Day” played by 
the orchestra and conducted by Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, remains the same as last 
week’s. The Rialto Cinemevents, Hy 


C. Geis at the Wurlitzer playing “I 
Won’t Go Home To-night,” “Sons of the 
Surf,” a Bruce Educational Scenic, and 
a prologue to the feature film which in- 
cludes Drena Beach, dancer; Paul Con- 
lan, eccentric dancer, and the Melody 
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Sextet, make up an interesting accom- 
panying program. “Melodies Eternal” 
is the latest John Murray anderson 
revue at the Rivoli, musical visualiza- 
tions based on the compositions of Han- 
del. Olive Hutchinson is the prima 
donna soprano, and besides singers and 
dancers, a violin, harp, ’cello and flute 
ensemble is heard. Music has been ar- 
ranged by Nathaniel Finston, dances by 
Boris Petroff and scenes and costumes 
by Hermann Rosso. The overture by 
the orchestra is a “Caucasian” Suite, 
arranged by Herman Hand, under Irvin 
Talbot, Harold Ramsay’s organ spe- 
cialty is “I Don’t Believe It, But Say It 
Again.” The Eton Boys comprise a 
special act. 





People’s Chorus to Celebrate Tenth 
Anniversary 
The People’s Chorus of New York, L. 


Camilieri, conductor, will celebrate its 
tenth anniversary with a concert in Car- 


negie Hall on April 27. All the five 
units, numbering about 500 mixed 
voices, will take part, including the 


group of society men and women recent- 
ly formed by Mrs. John Henry Ham- 
mond. Dr. Henry Van Dyke has been 
named as honorary chairman; Mrs. 
Dunlevy Milbank, active chairman, and 
there will be a speaker and several musi- 
cal novelties on the program. Mrs. 
Hammond will give Angela Morgan’s 
“When the People Sing,” which will be 
followed by Mr. Camilieri’s “If Any 
Little Word of Ours.” The program 
will include choral works of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Strauss, Gretchaninoff and Tchaikovsky. 
Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged 
as soloist. 





Furtwangler Returns to Europe 


Following Wilhelm Furtwangler’s re- 
turn to Europe in early April, the con- 
ductor goes immediately to Berlin, where 
he is leader of the Philharmonic. From 
Berlin he proceeds to Leipzig to con- 
duct his own Gewandhaus Orchestra in 
the Ninth Symvhony of Beethoven. The 
spring tour of the Berlin Philharmonic 
then commences, which, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Furtwangler, begins in 
Northern Germany and extends through- 
out the country to Basel, Zurich, Prague, 
Vienna and Budapest, and ends in 
Heidelberg, where the Brahms Society. 
of which Mr. Furtwangler is head, will 
hold its sixth triennial festival. The 
festival is scheduled from May 28 to 
June 2, and it marks the end of Mr. 
Furtwangler’s season, after which he 
will retire to his cottage in the Engadine 
for a three months’ vacation. 


Mrs. Feininger Engaged for L’Ermitage 


Mrs. Karl Feininger, of New York, 
teacher of piano and coach, has beer 
appointed the American representative 
for L’Ermitage, a school in Versailles, 
France. The school was opened in 1910 
for American and English girls desirous 
of completing their education in Paris. 
However, the outbreak of the war neces- 
sitated its closing and the principals, 
Miles. Andree and Latapie, both of 
whom are graduates of the University 
of Paris, came to this country, where 
they were connected for four years with 
leading American schools. In October, 
1921, they reopened the school at Ver- 
sailles, in an Eighteenth Century house, 
with interesting historical associations. 
L’Ermitage makes a specialty of music 
and art. Included on the faculty is 
Mme. Roger-Miclos, the French pianist 
and teacher. Mrs. Feininger will con- 
duct her usual summer class this year 
at Westport, Conn. 





Elsa Alsen Reengaged in Baltimore 


Elsa Alsen, soprano, has been re- 
engaged for a recital in Baltimore, the 
fourth since her appearance there last 
year. She will again be heard as one 
of the artists of the Music Lovers’ 
Course under the direction of William 
A. Albaugh. 





Murphy Will Sing in Westerly 


Lambert Murphy has been engaged by 
the Pawcatuck Teachers’ Association of 
Westerly, R. I., for a recital under their 
auspices on April 20. He is appearing 
in Hackettstown, N. J., on April 23, in 
a recital in the Centenary Collegiate 
Institute. 
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ED PATTON has been en- 

gaged for a season of eight 
weeks in grand opera at the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo, beginning June 20. 
Among the réles he will sing are | 
Amonasro, Sharpless, Escamillo, | 
Athanael, Telramund, Wolfram, | 
Ramfis, the King in “Aida,” Zun- 
iga, Ferrando, the High Priest 
and Abimilech in “Samson and 
| Delilah,” the Herald in “Lohen- 
| grin,” Sparafucile and Monterone 
in “Rigoletto,” Méphistophélés, 
| Don Basilio, Alfio and Alberich. 
| Mr. Patton, who sang in “Mes- 
| 





siah” with the Detroit Symphony 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch on Dec. 
27, has been reéngaged by that or- 
ganization for the same work to be 
given next season on Dec. 26, 

| 


Rafaelo Diaz Returns for Engagements 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has returned from Florida 
and has been filling engagements in the 
East and Middle West. During his stay 
in Florida, he made a number of indi- 
vidual appearances as well as jvintly 
with Frances Alda, before the Society 
of Arts in Palm Beach and in the home 
of Dr. Setterwhite, where they gave the 
Garden Scene from “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Among individual appearances were a 
concert in the Spanish garden of the 
Hutton home in Palm Beach, and a 
recital in the home of Mrs. Robert C. 
Black. Arrangements are being made 
for a more extensive tour next season. 
Since his return Mr. Diaz appeared in 
Springfield, Mo., on March 24, with the 
Mundell Club of Brooklyn on March 26, 
and with the Syracuse Symphony on 
March 27. During April Mr. Diaz will 
make a tour to the Middle West, in- 
cluding an appearance with the Morning 
Choral Club of St. Louis. 





Lula Mysz-Gmeiner to Teach in Berlin 


Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, Hungarian lieder- 
singer, who made her American début 
recently, was engaged to appear in a 
pair of concerts with the Detroit Sym 
phony on April 8 and 9 and with the 
~lendelssohn Choir of Indianapolis or 
April 11. Immediately upon her retur: 
from Indianapolis, she will hold maste: 
classes for vocal students during Jun 
and July in her Berlin home and wil! 
also concertize in Europe. She will re 
turn to America in the fall for a tou 
which is now being booked by Concert 
Management Daniel Mayer, Inc. 





Easter in the Brick Church 


Special Easter music was sung by the 
choir of Brick Church under Clarence 
Dickinson, accompanied by violin, ’cello 
and harp, with Inez Barbour, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton and Frank 
Croxton as soloists. The program in- 
cluded two Sixteenth Century motets for 
double chorus, “Hail, Thou Glorious 
Easter Day,” Nagler, “The Promise of 
Resurrection,” Dickinson, “I Am He 
that Liveth,” Spicker-Gale, “Praise to 
the Eternal,” MacDougall, “Hallelujah” 
of Beethoven, and old Spanish and 
Bohemian carols. 
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NEXT SEASON’S CHILDREN’S 
SERIES MARK ANNIVERSARY 





Decade Has Passed Since Damrosch In- 
stituted Concerts with New 
York Symphony 


Next fall will mark the tenth anni- 
the Children’s Concerts 


the activities of the Symphony Society 
of New York. A decade ago Mr. Dam- 
rosch discovered that the young people’s 
concerts which he had conducted for so 
many years at Carnegie Hall for boys 
and girls of thirteen years upward, were 
not enough. He decided that children of 
less than thirteen years should have a 


| chance to hear symphonic music under 


conditions arranged especially for them. 
In 1916 the first series of children’s 
concerts was inaugurated at Aeolian 
Hall. Their success was such that after 
a few years Mr. Damrosch found it nec- 
essary to move them to Carnegie Hall 
where larger numbers could be accom- 
modated. For the past few years both 
the children’s and young people’s con- 
certs have been held in Carnegie Hall. 
According to George Engles, manager 
of the Symphony Society, there seems to 
be greater interest than ever before in 
the children’s concerts. Practically all 
of the old subscribers have renewed for 
next season, and there is a waiting list 
of those who could not be accommodated 
last year. As usual, the five children’s 
concerts scheduled for next fall will be 
held on Saturday mornings, with Mr. 
Damrosch conducting and speaking on 
the meaning of the music. A committee 
of women sponsors this series, headed by 
Mrs. Langdon P. Marvin, chairman, and 
Mrs. Lansing P. Reed, vice-chairman. 





McCall Lanham Has Anniversary 
Concert 


A concert commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of McCall Lanham’s 


, teaching at the American Institute of 


Applied Music was held at the Institute 
on April 10. The Columbian Quartet of 
Washington, D. C., consisting of Paul 
G. Ledig, W. E. Braithwaite, Raymond 
G. Moore and John C. Smith, did the 
major part of the singing, and disclosed 
those qualities of phrasing, nuance and 
intelligent interpretation which won 
them the prize in competition. When 
singing softly they are particularly effec- 
tive, as in the Wiegenlied of Brahms. 
Mr. Moore, baritone, and Mr. Smith, 


«“» bass, were also heard in groups of songs 


and created a very favorable impression. 
Charles Bandenburg and Gwilym Anwyl, 
both tenors, presented two ‘groups of 
songs with considerable artistry. After 
a felicitous speech by Kate Chittenden, 
Mr. Lanham was presented with a 
traveling bag to provide ‘fa connecting 
link between his New York Se 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Heard 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, has 
played at a number of church services 
recently, and on April 3 appeared in an 
entertainment given by the John Bur- 
roughs Memorial Association in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
On April 6 she assisted T. Douglas 
Braden, baritone, at a recital in the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. Miss Gunn played the 
Serenade of Valdez and arrangements 
of Kreisler, Spalding and others. 





Dorle Jarmel Joins Judson Staff 


Dorle Jarmel, formerly a member of 
the editorial staff of MUSICAL AMERICA 
and the Musical Digest, has joined the 
publicity staff of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson. Miss Jarmel’s activities 
supplement those of Robert A. Simon, 
who continues as general press repre- 
entative for the Judson bureau and as 
editor of the Concert Management 
Arthur Judson Bulletin. 


Doris Doe to Appear at Worcester 
Festival 


Doris Doe, contralto, has been engaged 
for the next Worcester Festival. She 
will appear in Greenfield, Mass., on 
April 20; Madison, N. J., on April 22; 
in “Elijah” at the Newark Festival on 
May 7, and in Newton, Mass., on Aoril 
30. Miss Doe will be soloist in Sec ond 
Church of Christ, Scientist, beginning 
May 1. 








Musicale Given at Knabe Studios 


A dance and musicale was given Sun- 
day evening, April 11, in the studios of 
the William Knabe Company, at which 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Taylor and 





Nannine V. Joseph received over three 
hundred guests. Between dances, a 
brief program was presented, which in- 
cluded spirituals, sung unaccompanied 
by Cooper Lawley, an exhibition dance 
by Kirkland S. Prince and Edna Malone, 
a group of Irish songs by John Carroll 
with Lou Olp at the piano, and a group 
by Muriel Pollock, composer-diseuse, who 
did some of her own songs, and used a 
Knabe-Ampico, for which she has made 
a number of records, and thereby played 
a duet with herself. The music for 
dancing was furnished by a Ben Bernie 
Orchestra, and a_ buffet supper was 
served. 





Merran E. Reader Sings 


Susan S. Boice, presented Merran E. 
Reader, soprano, in a recital on April 
10 in her studio before a number of 
guests. Elizabeth Topping, pianist, was 
to have assisted but illness intervened. 
Miss Reader was heard in songs by 
Carew, Watts, Scott, Hahn, Delbruck, 
Liszt, Rachmaninoff, an American group, 
and the “Ritorna Vincitor” aria from 
“Aida.” It was a comprehensive list 
calculated to show her ability. With a 
voice of good compass, fairly powerful 
and musical in quality particularly in 
the middle register, Miss Reader gives 
her songs intelligently and in good taste, 
but approaches them timidly, giving 
thought to voice placement rather than 
interpretation. With the confidénce 
gained by experience much may be ex- 
pected of her. Her singing of Liszt’s 
“Die Lorelei” was very effective. 

G. F. 8B 





Edgar Sittig Scores in Concerts With 
Frances Alda 


Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, appeared with 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, in a Victor radio concert in 
January, and as a consequence, was 
chosen to share with Mme. Alda and 
Florence Stern, violinist, the program of 
a benefit concert given in Carnegie Hall 
on April 10. Mr. Sittig played an ob- 
bligato for Mme. Alda in the “Panis 
Angelicus” of Franck, which was re- 
peated, and he was further heard in 
“Kol Nidrei” of Bruch and a group of 
shorter numbers by Bach, Mehul and 
Squire. An encore to this group was 
Cyril Scott’s Lullaby. 





Samuel Leaves for Ojai Festival 


Harold Samuel, pianist, left New 
York recently accompanied by his friend 
Frank Bridge, English composer, both 
en route to the Ojai, Cal., Festival. Mr. 
Samuel appears.in two of the festival 
concerts, and will also play in San Fran- 
cisco with the Chamber Music Society. 
Mr. Samuel’s farewell recital in New 
York will be given in Town Hall on 
April 27, when he will play an all-Bach 
program. The following day he will re- 
turn to Europe on the Mauretania. He 
comes again in January, 1927, for an- 
other tour under the management of 
Richard Copley. 





Norfleet Trio to Open Summer Camp 


The Norfleet Trio has returned to 
New York after a 5000 mile tour on 
which the players were heard by audi- 
ences from Florida to Minnesota. While 
in Arkansas the Trio let the contract 
for a new building to house the Norfleet 
Trio Chamber Music Camp for Girls at 
Sulphur Springs, in the Ozarks. The 
building is situated on the peak of a 
hill above the Ozark Valley. 

The camp opens its second season on 
July 1. Leeper Norfleet and H. Theodric 
Westbrook, of the faculty of Columbia 
University, will have charge of the af- 
filiated Boys’ Camp. 


Jacobs Quartet Appears in Series 


The Max Jacobs String Quartet, 
whose members, besides Mr. Jacobs, in- 
clude William Bloom, Otto Stahl and 
Carl Johner, gave the fifth of C. Linn 
Seiler’s Musical Intimes in the Union 
Chapel on March 28. The program was 
made up entirely of short numbers and 
listed works of MacDowell, Herbert, 
Komzak, Schumann, Boccherini, De- 
sormes, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Glazounoff-S o k 01 o ff-Liadoff, Schubert, 
Brahms, Albeniz and Grainger. 


Paula Fire Will Make Début 


Paula Fire will make her début in 
song recital in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 20 when she will give 
Italian, German, French, English 
groups. That in English includes Rach- 
maninoff’s “In the Silence of the Night,” 
Griffes “In a Myrtle Shade” and Hage- 
man’s “Do Not Go, My Love.” Mr. 
Hageman will be at the piano. 





NOVELTIES ANNOUNCED 


Friends of Music to Give Evening and 
Afternoon Series Next Year 


The Society of the Friends of Music, 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor, has an- 
nounced a series of ten Sunday evening 
and nine afternoon concerts for its four- 
teenth year, next season, the former to 
be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the latter in the Town Hall. 

Among the works promised for hear- 
ing are the “Es jauchzet Gott in allen 
Landen” and “St. John’s Passion” of 
Bach; the “Missa Solemnis” and C Major 
Piano Concerto of Beethoven; a Con- 
certo Grosso for String Orchestra by 
Bloch; the Violin Concerto of Busoni, 
Mendelssohn’s “Paulus,” Honegger’s “Le 
Roi David,” Mozart’s Double Concerto 
for Violin and Viola and the Requiem, 
and the Weber Concertstiick for Piano 
and Orchestra. 

Soloists will be Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Ethyl Hayden, Queena Mario, Merle Al- 
cock, Marion Telva, Leon _ Rothier, 
Richard Crooks, George Meader, Paul 
Bender, Gustav Schutzendorf, Friedrich 
Schorr, Carl Schlegel, Armand Tokatyan, 
Max Bloch, Lawrence Tibbett, Nadia 
Reisenberg, Lynnwood Farnam, Joseph 
Szigeti, Louis Bailly, Carl Friedberg. 
Paul de Leyssac. The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and that of the Metropolitan 
Opera will participate as well as the 
Society’s chorus, which will be heard in 
nine concerts. 


Singers Heard in Witmark Songs 


Sigurd Nilssen, Norwegian bass-bari- 
tone, gave a concert at the College Audi- 
torium at Lindsborg, Kan., on March 31. 
On April 7 he was booked to appear at 








the College in Hoisington,- Kan... and 
thence to Stillwater, Okla., on April 9. 
His appearance at the Auditorium in 
Portland, Ore., on May 3, is announced. 
Among the songs featured by him on his 
concert tour are David Guion’s “Howdy 
Do, Mis’ Springtime,” Herman Gant- 
voort’s “Golden Crown,” and two newly- 
published arrangements by Gustav 
Klemm, of “It’s Me, Oh Lord, Standin’ 
In Need o’ Prayer” and “I Wish I Had 
Died in Egypt Land.” Ernest Davis, 
American tenor, appeared in concert in 
Buffalo on March 24, on the same pro- 
gram with Idelle Patterson, soprano, and 
Evssei Beloussoff, ’cellist. Mr. Davis re- 
sponded with several encores, among 
them being “Howdy Do, Mis’ Spring- 
time.” 





Notes of La Forge-Berimen Studios 


The La Forge-Bertiimen studios broad- 
cast a special Easter program on April 
3, through station WOR. Jane Upper- 
man, coloratura soprano, was heard with 
Myrtle Alcorn at the piano. Phoebe Hall 
gave a group of piano solos, Gil 
Valeriano, Spanish tenor, was heard in 
a group of Spanish favorites, and the 
program was appropriately concluded by 
Gretchen Altpeter singing “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth” from “Messiah.” 





Jacobsen Takes Over Kneisel Classes 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, takes the 
classes of the late Franz Kneisel at the 
Institute of Musical Art for the re- 
mainder of the season. Mr. Jacobsen 
was graduated from the Institute in 
1914 and received the artists’ diploma 
in 1915. Since that time he has been 
on the concert stage. 





PASSED 


AWAY 





Samuel Winkley Cole 


Boston, April 7.—Samuel Winkley 
Cole, for many years prominent in the 
musical life of this city, died on April 4, 
at his home in Brookline after a linger- 
ing illness. Mr. Cole, who was born in 
Meredith, N. H., Dec. 24, 1848, received 
his musical education under various 
private teachers and also at the New 
England. He began his professional 
career in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1877, 
and from 1882 until 1894 served as or- 
ganist at the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church in this city. Later, one impor- 
tant part of his work was as teacher, 
and superintendent of the department 
of sight-singing at the Conservatory. 
He had been supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Brookline, as well as 
in Dedham, serving in the last-named 
town from 1886 until 1906. During this 
time he gave performances of Haydn’s 
“The Creation,” and Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah,” with a chorus of high school 
pupils of Dedham, and forming, so far 
as is known, the first instances of suc- 
cessful productions by high school pupils 
in the United States of such important 
works. From 1906 to 1913 Mr. Cole 
was a member of the faculty of Boston 


University, where he taught public 
school music. For many years Mr. Cole 
directed the People’s Singing Class 


movement and he founded and con- 
ducted the People’s Choral Union, from 
1897 until 1911. As a writer on musical 
subjects, Mr. Cole was the author of 
“The Child’s First Studies in Music” 
and “New England Course in General 
Sight Reading,” and he was the com- 
piler of the “New England Conserva- 
tory Course in Sight Singing,’ pub- 
lished in three volumes. Mr. Cole 
married Clara A. Green in 1890, and 
he is survived by his wife and also a 
son, Charles W. Cole, now a resident of 
Baltimore. W. J. PARKER. 


Mischa Léon 


Mischa Léon, opera and concert tenor, 
died suddenly in the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, New York, on the night of April 7, 
following an operation for an abscess of 
the throat. Mr. Léon, whose name in 
private life was Harry Haurowitz, is 
said to have been a native of Minnesota. 
He studied singing in Copenhagen and 
made his début there in the title-réle of 
Auber’s “Fra Diavolo.” He was brought 
to this country in 1912, by Col. Henry 
W. Savage as one of the leading tenors 
of his “Girl of the Golden West” com- 
pany, and afterwards sang in the Aborn 
Opera Company as “Henri Léon.” Re- 
turning to Europe Mr. Léon appeared in 
Paris at the Grand Opéra and also in 
Monte Carlo. He was heard extensively 





in recital in both Paris and London, and 
gave a series in Aeolian Hall last sea- 
son. He was married to Pauline 
Donalda, the Canadian soprano. He 
was to have appeared in the title-réle 
of Gluck’s “Orfeo,” which is to be given 
in the Provincetown Theater in the near 
future. 





Anton Sistermans 


AMSTERDAM, March 30.—Anton Sister- 
mans, noted Dutch bass singer, died re- 
cently. He was born at Herzogenbusch 
on Aug. 5, 1865, and studied first in 
Holland, where he made a reputation as 
a lieder and oratorio singer. He lived 
during a great part of his life in Ger- 
many, studying in Frankfort with 
Stockhausen, later removing to Wies- 
baden and, for some years after 1904 
being resident in Berlin, where he was 
a teacher at the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatorium. 





Sophie von Suppé 

VIENNA, April 1.—Sophie von Suppé, 
widow of the composer of opéra-comique, 
died here recently in her eighty-fifth 
year. Mme. von Suppé, who was the 
composer’s second wife, was a popular 
light opera artist before her marriage. 
Since the death of her husband in 1895, 
she had devoted her time to the cult 
of his memory, establishing a von Suppé 
museum in a_ provincial place near 
Vienna. 


Mrs. George H. Doane 


DUBUQUE, Iowa, April 10.— Mrs. 
George H. Doane, formerly a resident of 
Dubuque, and a founder, with Mrs. J. K. 
Deming, of the Dubuque Academy of 





Music in 1880, died recently in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Doane received her musi- 
cal education in America and at Leipzig. 


L. J. JELLISON. 


Jane Holskin 

DETROIT, MicH., April 10.—Jane Hol- 
skin, a prominent pianist of this city and 
a member of the faculty of the Ganapol 
Studios of Musical Art, died in Grace 
Hospital on April 2, after a brief illness. 
Miss Holskin, besides being a teacher and 
player of unusual ability, was an active 
member of the Musical Art Club and the 
Phi Mu Epsilon sorority. 

MABEL M. FURNEY. 


Brahm Van den Berg 
Los ANGELES, April 10.—Brahm Van 
den Berg, composer, pianist and con- 
ductor, died here following an apoplectic 
stroke, on April 5. Mr. Van den Berg. 
who was a native of Holland, is survived 
by his wife and four children. 
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Coast Piano Festival Is Largest Given in United States 
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afi#AN FRANCISCO, April 

10.— Twenty-four con- 

cert pianists played on 

twenty-four pianos on 

the evening of March 29, 

when they appeared in 

an ensemble program under the baton 

of Alfred Hertz. This piano festival, 

in which more pianos were used than 

on any other similar occasion in this 

country, was organized and man- 

aged by Alice Seckels, who had 

heard rehearsals for the last New 

York piano festival and was thereby 

inspired “to give the West a similar 

experience. Seven thousand people 

gathered in the Civic Auditorium for 
the event. 

The program consisted of four “Span- 
ish” Dances by Moszkowski, Saint- 
Saéns’ Variations on a Theme by Bee- 
thoven, Four Waltzes by Brahms, the 
Schubert-Tausig ‘‘Marche Militaire,” 
Hill’s “Jazz” Study, the Second Rhap- 
sody of Liszt and “Chopsticks” Varia- 
tions by Borodin, Cui, Liadoff and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Participants were Phyllida Ashley, 
Lincoln Batchelder, Allan Bier, Ada 
Clement, Pierre Douillet, Henrik Gjer- 
drum, Charles Hart, Margo Hughes, 
George Kruger, Elsie Cook Laria, John 
C. Manning, Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt, Ben- 
jamin Moore, George Stewart McManus, 
Joan Baldwin O’Donnell, Max Pons, 
Alma Helen Rother, Elizabeth Simp- 
son, Douglas Bacon Soule, Noah Stein- 
berg, Marian De Guerre Steward, Cecil 
itollis Stone, Margaret Tilly and Ray- 
mond White. 

Mr. Hertz had developed this body of 
California artists into an ensemble of 
surprising merit. The pianists were all 
residents of the Bay Region. The en- 
semble had been thoroughly rehearsed, 
and the instrumentation of the “piano 
and forte orchestra” was carefully 
worked out. 

The Saint-Saéns number was perhaps 
the most artistic. The Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche” vied with the Liszt Rhapsody 
for popular favor, but the latter received 
the most spontaneous and enthusiastic 
applause of the evening. Startling 
crescendos and diminuendos were accom- 
plished by the simple expedient of in- 
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WHERE TWENTY-FOUR PIANISTS FORMED A “PIANO AND FORTE ORCHESTRA” 
The Stage of the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, as Set for the Piano Festival in Which Musicians of the Bay Region Took Part 
Under the Baton of Alfred Hertz, Who Is Seen at the Conductor’s Desk ; 


creasing or decreasing the number of 
players. 

The number of pianos used varied 
from ten in the “Jazz Study” to the 
total twenty-four in Brahms’ Waltzes. 
Much of the program was given at 
twelve pianos, two pianists at an instru- 
ment, and the visible effect was that of 
a proud father directing and encourag- 
ing his children to make music for the 
fun of it! 

In the “Chopsticks” Variations played 


were a Polka and Funeral March by 
Borodin, a Valse by Liadoff, a Fughetta 
on the name B-A-C-H by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, a Valse by Cui, and a 
Requiem calling for organ and men’s 
voices by Borodin. The constant re- 
iteration of the “Chopsticks” theme in 
steady rhythm for so long a period had 
an interesting physical effect upon the 
audience, in that the applause which 
followed broke out and ‘continued in the 
exact rhythm of the tune! 


For this final number, Alice Secke's 
stepped from the roéle of impressario 
into that of artist, and took Benjamin 
Moore’s place at the piano while he 
played the organ. She was recognized 
by the audience and given an ovation. 

The festival was followed by so many 
requests for a repetition that the pian- 
ists, conductor and manager have con- 
sented to repeat the program in Oak- 
land on April 25. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 





CLEVELAND FORCES PRESENT NOVELTIES 
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Sore bagmeeaalat April 10.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff 
conducting; Carlos Salzedo, harpist, and 


Arthur Beckwith, violinist, soloists, 
Masonic Hall, April 1 and 3. The pro- 
gram: 
NG Pe Pere) eee Bach 
Harp Solos: 
Sarabande 
Giga 
“Introspection” 
“Whirlwind” j 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn. Brahms 
“Phantasy” for Violin and Orchestra 
Montague Phillips 
and Allegro for ) 
String Orchestra, 
Clarinet 
Fragments 
Chloe” 


Couperin 
Corelli 


SPF eo eee Salzedo 


Introduction 
Harp with 
Flute and 

Symphonic 
“Daphnis et 

The Bach Concerto 

masterful style. 

Mr. Salzedo won instant admiration. 

His own compositions were enthusiastic- 


Ravel 


was played in 





Prize Cantata Sung in Detroit 


Detroit, April 10.—The 
Musicale presented, for the first time 
in Detroit, “The Lady of Shalotte,” 
Charles Bennett’s cantata that won first 
prize at the last convention of the Na- 
tional Federaion of Music Clubs. Jennie 
M. Stoddard, who directed the perform- 
ance, had trained the chorus of fifteen 
women’s voices. She obtained an ex- 
cellent balance. Diction, too, was com- 
mendable. Emilie Quisenberry and Fed 
eral Whittlesey sang the solos, and the 
background was supplied by Thelma 
Newell, violinists; Juanita Dudley, ’cell- 
ist, and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, pianist. 
The music impressed as wholly Ameri- 
can in construction, and_ especially 
suited to Tennyson’s text. Miss Stod- 
dard extracted the utmost from the 
score and the performance was so suc- 
cessful that there have been many re- 
quests for its repetition. M. McD. F. 


Tuesday 
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“Whirlwind” was a veri- 
table dash of scintillating passages. 
Applause ceased only when the harp 
was removed from the stage. 

Mr. Salzedo’s work was also brilliant 
with the orchestra in the Ravel com- 
position. He again demonstrated versa- 
tality and a powerful tone. The In- 
troduction and Allegro was pictured in 
pastel tones. The strings had a tone 
of exceptional beauty and the flute and 
clarinet were equally beautiful in qual- 
ity. The “fragments” from “Daphnis 
et Chloe,” although delicate in hue, were 
almost kaleidoscopic in color and effect. 

Arthur Beckwith, concertmaster, was 
accorded an ovation for. his playing of 
the “Phantasy.” This work was given 
its initial Cleveland performance and 
was well liked. Mr. Beckwith plays in 
masterful style and his tone is robust. 
He has attained the point of producing 
a big tone without losing either beauty 
or warmth in its quality. 

The popular Sunday afternoon con- 
certs of the Cleveland Orchestra were 
brilliantly concluded on March 28 with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, and Huddie 
Johnson, pianist, as soloist. 

The Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys” im- 
mediately stirred the listeners to enthu- 
siasm. This was followed by the An- 
dante from Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, always a favorite number. 

The novelty was the “Pageant of P. T. 
Barnum” by Douglas Moore. Mr. Moore, 
former curator of the department of 
music in the Cleveland Museum of Art 
and now studying in Paris, has written 
several interesting symphonic scores, 
but this work, composed at Peterboro, 
N. H., 1924, expresses more freedom in 
orchestration than some previous com- 
positions. Mirthful throughout, the 
music is picturesque. Mr. Moore covered 
a wide range of opportunities for clever 
orchestration. There are beautiful 


ally received. 


melodies as well as humorous ones, and 
nothing is omitted—even to the calliope 
and cap-pistol. 

Miss Johnson played Schelling’s Suite 
“Fantastique” for piano and orchestra 
in finished style. 

Orchestral numbers included Liadoff’s 
“Legend,” “The Enchanted Lake,” and 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance.” 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


Charles City Chorus Makes Début with 
“Elijah” 


CHARLES City, Iowa, April 10.—The 
Charles City Choral Club presented 
“Elijah” in the First Congregational 
Church on March 31 to a capacity house. 
The director was Mary Mulfinger 
Henke. Charles Leech Gulick was at 
the organ. The _ soloists were Tom 
Weatherwax, who had the part of 
Elijah, Frank Taylor, Lucille Satterlee, 
Helene McCray, Margaret Hausberg, 
Florence Liebbe, Eva Hicks and Annette 
Wentland. The Club has been holding 
weekly rehearsals since its formation 
early in the fall, and this was its first 
public appearance. The occasion also 
marked the (first presentation of 
“Elijah” here in eighteen years. It was 
a successful presentation and showed 
excellent work on the part of the large 
chorus, soloists, director and organist. 

Be 


Howard Brockway’s Daughter to Marry 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Brockway have 
issued invitations for the wedding of 
Mr. Brockway’s daughter, Sylvia, and 
Roy Boardman. The marriage will take 
place in the Church of the Resurrection, 
New York, on April 29. Miss Brock- 
way’s mother was the daughter of the 
late Otis B. Boise of Oberlin, Ohio, for 
many years a prominent teacher of 
harmony in Berlin and from 1901, until 
his death in 1912, head of the theory 
department at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore. 


GOLDMAN SUMMER 
SERIES ANNOUNCED 


Ninth Season of Concerts to 
Be Given Under Band- 
master 


The ninth annual summer season < 
Goldman band concerts, under Edw 
I'ranko Goldman, will be given on t 
campus of New York University fro 
June 14 to Aug. 20. A total of fif 
concerts will be given, one each evenii; 
except Tuesdays and Thursdays. M 
and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and M1 
and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim are the 
donors of the series. 

Mr. Goldman, in a letter to the Ne 
York University authorities, stated tha 
the Guggenheim families, who sponsored 
the successful season at the University 
last summer, were desirous of continu 
ing the series for another year. He 
asked the trustees for a continuance ol! 
coédperation and_ interest, ‘ manifested 
last year when the campus was donated 
for the concerts. Chancellor Brown 
wrote to Mr. Goldman and the donors 
that “the council and faculties of New} 
York University are glad of the oppo! 
tunity which you gave them last year of 
participating in this public service, and 
wil be delighted to have a similar op- 
poi tunity in the coming summer.” 

The personnel of the Goldman Band 
remains intact, and some of the former 
favorites have been restored to the band, 
the conductor announces. 

Last year the attendance averaged 
15.000 for each concert. Arrangements 
will be made this year to increase the 
accommodations in order that larger 
numbers may be cared for in comfort. 
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